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Giulio Colesanti, Laura Lulli 
Introductory Notes 


The concept of the ‘submerged’ is a fundamental insight of Luigi Enrico 
Rossi,! which goes back to at least 1995. Rossi had been inspired by the 
work La Littérature latine inconnue by Bardon 1952-1956, but only by its 
title: Bardon had carried out a recensio of the Latin literature that had 
emerged at an editorial level, but which had subsequently been lost, for 
reasons either intentional or mechanical. Rossi, to the contrary, was not 
interested so much in the loss of Greek literature, though he thought it 
would be useful to carry out a recensio of it; his primary interest was rather 
in surveying all the Greek literature that had failed to emerge at an editorial 
level because it was not protected either by the author or by any authority 
(for example the polis). That which had not reached publication at all Rossi 
called the ‘submerged’, to distinguish it from the ‘lost’, which in contrast 
had been lost after having once ‘emerged’ into a phase of publication. 

In February 1995 Rossi prepared a single printed page which he 
circulated among his pupils and collaborators at that time at a tightly 
restricted and personal level; in it, referring to Bardon, he pitched the idea 
of compiling a recensio of the Greek ‘submerged’: 


To initiate a recensio of that part of Greek literature which never received publication 
(although this description is inaccurate for anything pre-dating the 4 th century BCE: 
“which never received polycentric distribution’, we may better say). Literature of this kind 
never enjoyed the protection of either the polis or any other authority with institutionalized 
— let us say — literary credentials.2 


Rossi went on to give some examples of the submerged: the Aristotelian 
OUATVPIKOV, Sympotic poetry not protected by subsequent re-use, fable, pre- 
Simonidean epinician (e.g. Ps.-Archil. fr. 324 W.), oracles, letters, magical 
formulae, interpretations of dreams. He considered writing a 
methodological article in which he would draw attention to this issue, and 
which he would then follow up with a large project d’équipe with his pupils 
in the various fields of Greek culture. He did not shelve Bardon’s idea of a 
recensio of what had been lost: to the contrary, that project was to have 
followed the one on the submerged, to demonstrate how thin the line is 
between the submerged and the lost. 

Rossi’s idea was new and interesting and it generated discussions among 


his pupils, though for various reasons none of them in fact attempted a 
recensio of any scope; Rossi himself, involved in the work for his manual 
Letteratura greca (published in April 1995), never wrote the 
methodological article that was to launch the research programme. 
However, he picked up the idea of the submerged again five years later, in 
part of an article devoted to control of the text in the ancient world; in § 5, 
with the title “La letteratura non protetta ovvero sommersa’ (Literature that 
was not protected, that is, submerged), he notes that he was inspired by the 
title of Bardon’s book and states: 


By ‘submerged’ literature I mean [...] texts which were mistreated from the very beginning 
of their transmission, and even texts which were not transmitted at all. These texts 
benefited from neither control nor protection, either because no community had any 
interest in their preservation, or because it was in the interest of a community that they be 
concealed, and even suppressed (as in the instance of everything that had to do with the 
mysteries). It is the case, however, that while a good deal of these texts have engaged us in 
a game of hide-and-seek, their part in shaping Greek culture as we know it was in fact 
considerable: there would be a great deal to gain if we could bring them back to light, 
although only parts of the whole may be recovered. For some time I have been thinking 
about the advantages of arranging these texts into a collection, which should display the 
(very few) fully preserved texts first, then the fragments, and finally the testimonia. The 
task would not be easy to accomplish, but deserves to be attempted.3 


This time, too, the projected research programme did not have an outcome, 
neither among his direct pupils nor by Rossi himself, who did not address 
the topic again. After Rossi’s premature death in September 2009, Andrea 
Ercolani then had the idea of proposing once again to the group of Rossi’s 
pupils4 their teacher’s idea about the submerged, and so finally to develop 
it as had not been done before then. The group therefore organized a cycle 
of seminar presentations on Greek submerged literature over three years 
(2012-2014), in order to investigate the submerged not only in literature 
but more generally in Greek culture (addressing not just the literary sphere 
but also areas such as music and dance), and to take the methodological 
instruments of the submerged which had been developed through the 
analysis of Greek culture and apply them also to other cultures.5 

The group decided, finally, to publish the results of the three-year 
research programme and first of all to complete an initial volume 
containing just the ten papers by Rossi’s pupils presented in the year 2012, 
which were published with a single overall bibliography as if the volume 
were a monograph; as a further demonstration of the book’s coherence as a 
unified work, the final conclusions were written jointly by all ten members 
of the group.7 The first volume was thus intended to constitute an 
introduction to the submerged, providing both the solid methodological 


presentation which Rossi had proposed but never achieved,s and an 
examination of specific individual case studies: on the basis of some of the 
pupils’ personal interests, the case studies addressed were epic, monodic 
lyric, the catupikov, mime, and tragedy.9 

The first phase of research on submerged literature thus had the goal of 
specifying the methodological limits of the concept of the ‘submerged’, 10 
and of bringing into focus its specific characteristics both in relation to the 
creation of literary canonsi1 and in specific case studies involving the 
evolution of some of the more important genres, such as epic, lyric, and 
drama, with attention also to aspects related to iconography.12 This line of 
research belongs to a well established tradition of studies, but within this 
tradition it makes a contribution of notable originality: even just by quickly 
surveying all the innumerable studies that have been produced on the 
individual literary genres,13 on the dynamics of canon formation,14 on the 
mechanisms of the loss of a text or of an entire genre,15 one does in fact 
notice at once the lack of any specific attention to the ‘submerged’. Among 
the most innovative aspects of the present research is the decision to adopt 
a methodology that closely combines philological-literary analysis with the 
historical-cultural perspective, two indispensable instruments with which 
one may construct a grid into which to insert and try to interpret the traces, 
elusive though they be, of complex literary and paraliterary phenomena 
without a continuous tradition of their own. 16 

The advantages of an approach like this, which aims to understand the 
existence and characteristics of submerged literature along both a 
synchronic and a diachronic axis, include a further gain: the possibility of 
better elucidating some aspects not only of submerged texts, but also of 
well known texts in the canonical Greek literary tradition. This is what can 
occur, just to take one example, in the exploration of types of ‘popular’ 
song, such as laments, wedding songs, or songs devoted more generically 
to themes of love, which represent literary forms that are contiguous or 
even identical, even though ‘submerged’, to the lyric works of Sappho or 
other lyric poets.17 To give an example, such contiguity between 
‘submerged’ and ‘emerged’ lyric production, even though it is difficult to 
grasp fully due to the fragmentary character of the surviving texts, is visible 
through a number of ancient testimonies, outstanding among them Book 14 
of Athenaeus’ Deipnosophistae:1s here, in the 85 chapters dedicated to 
salient aspects of the symposium, such as wine, food, music, dance, and 
poetry suited to convivial occasions, we find a continous play of parallels 
and comparisons between poetic and musical genres that are ‘popular’, and 
which for the most part remained submerged, and the archaic monodic 


poetry present in the ancient canon and transmitted, directly or indirectly, in 
the manuscript tradition. 19 

The need to open up the research on the submerged to different aspects 
of the Greek world in an optic that would take into account an ensemble of 
cultural elements that are complex and often closely interconnected, such 
as the literary material, the religious dimension, and the anthropological 
component, is clearly expressed in the conclusion to the first volume of the 
series.20 This requirement gave rise to the work of the seminar in the 
second year of the triennial cycle (2013), which was articulated via a 
number of different topics, with the ambitious goal of testing the aptness 
and utility of applying the category of the submerged also in other specific 
fields of research in ancient Greek culture beyond the strictly literary 
sphere, though part of the research was still committed to the latter. 

The second volume of Submerged Literature is hence closely correlated 
to the first volume, for which it offers specific case studies; it gathers the 
remaining contributions to the first year of the seminar (2012) and the 
contributions of the year 2013.21 

A first section of the volume centres on the analysis of the submerged in 
different literary genres, including some especially forgotten chapters of 
Greek literature. This approach passes through a series of stages dedicated 
to elusive figures such as Leucippus and Sopater of Paphos, for whom, 
respectively, Giovanni Cerri and Heinz-Giinther Nesselrath provide an 
analytical framework, exploring the reasons that led to these authors first 
being forgotten and then for their work to be occasionally rediscovered. 
The complex fates that have befallen literary and epigraphic texts relating 
to the events of the Persian Wars, and especially the Battle of Marathon, are 
studied in the contribution by S. Douglas Olson, which lays special 
emphasis on the Athenian contribution to the cultural memory of this, one 
of the crucial moments in Greek history. The investigation proceeds with 
an excursion into the work of Plato, carried out by Stefano Jedrkiewicz, 
who shows how the adoption of the Aesopic fable by Socrates in the 
Phaedo is to be understood, on the one hand, as part of the dialectic 
between mythos and logos, yet, on the other hand, represents an interesting 
case of a ‘submerged’ literary genre tucked away inside the Platonic 
dialogue. The particular inflection of the submerged in Hellenistic book 
culture is then addressed in the reflections of Livio Sbardella on the poetic 
work of Theocritus. The long journey along the paths of submerged 
literature also includes an excursion to more distant lands which the Greeks 
visited and represented in geographical and historiographical works, whose 
tradition has often been subject to downright karstic phenomena of 


disappearance and reappearance of literary streams: contributions that 
illuminate this perspective are that of Federico De Romanis on the Periplus 
Maris Erythraei and that of Giusto Traina on Greek historiographical work 
on Armenia. 

The dimension of the sacred and of the ritual texts connected to it forms 
a further stage in the progress of research on the submerged. The 
interaction between writing and ritual and the uncertain fates of the 
different texts linked to the world of Greek cult are the object of the 
contribution of Enzo Lippolis, while the incidence of the phenomenon of 
the submerged in the variegated world of texts used in mystery rites and 
Orphic ritual is investigated by Sergio Ribichini and Franco Ferrari. 

The category of submerged literature, finally, is applied also to the 
literature of a particular type of medical text, the gynaecological treatises of 
the Corpus Hippocraticum, in which Amneris Roselli identifies the traces 
of an interaction between practice and medical theory, the result of using 
multiple works of different and complex character. 

The possibility that it may better illuminate these incomplete or even 
unwritten chapters in Greek literature has prompted the attempt to apply an 
analogous method of investigation also to other aspects of Greek culture. 
This challenge is met by the contributions of Matteo D’Acunto and Bruno 
D’Agostino who, beginning from a collection of iconographic testimonia, 
reconstruct the imagery and contexts of an art that is one of the most 
elusive yet at the same time often one of the most representative of the 
Greeks’ way of life: the dance. And, again assisted by analysis of the 
iconographic evidence, Luca Cerchiai elucidates the functions of myth in 
the objects used at the symposium. 

The breadth and complexity of the Greek world in the long chronological 
span from the early archaic period to the Roman empire made it necessary 
then to include a stage in Graeco-Roman Egypt, where the mechanisms of 
submersion can be grasped by reading the multifaceted evidence of the 
papyri. In this perspective Lucio Del Corso presents an analysis of 
disparate literary and paraliterary types, from the sympotic anthology to the 
ritual calendar, observing the dynamics of transmission of texts that were 
denied authorial control and the protection of a canon. Further, the 
environment of the production and circulation of the Acta Alexandrinorum 
is reconstructed in the contribution by Raffaele Luiselli, who underlines the 
possible mechanisms of submersion in the case of a text type at the borders 
of pagan and Christian literary experience. 

The research trajectory concludes with a section dedicated to music. 
Luigi Enrico Rossi maintained that Horace was a “Greek lyricist without 


music”, meaning by this now famous phrase to point out, not without 
regret, how much of archaic Greek lyric had been lost already by one of its 
most accomplished connoisseurs and one of its most direct continuators in 
the Roman world.22 The loss of ancient Greek music probably constitutes 
one of the weightiest obstacles to our current comprehension of the 
phenomenon of Greek literature, and more generally of Greek culture, and 
so it is one of the elements worth investigating from the perspective of the 
submerged. The contribution of Michele Napolitano draws our attention to 
the impact of writing in the phenomenon of the disappearance of ancient 
Greek music, while Angelo Meriani presents an investigation of erudite 
reflection on music in Greek handbook literature. An analysis of the 
possible influences of ‘popular song’ on the tradition of classical drama, 
finally, is the topic of the contribution by Eleonora Rocconi. 

This type of research methodology, therefore, with all its facets and 
inflections and above all with the many shadowy zones which it is able to 
illuminate, cannot but offer a laboratory open to the analysis of other texts, 
literary genres, contexts, and cultures. A supple instrument like that of the 
submerged is not a category exclusive to Greek culture, but constitutes a 
hermeneutic key to open up spaces for research in many other civilizations 
that have entered into dialogue with the Greek world, even centuries apart 
and in far distant places.23 
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Giovanni Cerri 
A Scholarch Denied: Leucippus, 
Founder of Ancient Atomism 


A report, widely diffused in the ancient world, but, as we shall see, little 
credited since, records that Leucippus was the teacher of Democritus. 
Diogenes Laertius, while narrating the life of Epicurus, made the following 
remark in passing:1 


. Ov [scil. Asd«inmov] évioi gaow, Kai AmoAAddm@poc 6 ‘Eaxtkovpstoc, diddoKaAOV 
Anpox«pitov yeyevijo8at. 


The expression is very cautious, as conditioned by its particular context, to 
which we shall return below; nonetheless, among those cited as supporting 
this claim is an entirely respectable source, given the cultural setting to 
which he belonged: Apollodorus of Athens — not the chronographer, but the 
scholarch of the Epicurean school, who lived in the 2 "4 century BCE. In 
roughly the same period as Diogenes Laertius, Clement of Alexandria 
stated the same thing: Democritus was an dKovotie, that is ‘hearer’ or 
‘disciple’, of Leucippus.2 However, we have a much older and more 
authoritative source in the Metaphysics of Aristotle:3 


... Asbxitmos 6é Kai 6 Etaipos adtod AnpoKpttos ...4 


In these and in other testimonia it is said that Leucippus and Democritus 
professed the same physical theory, and so in the tradition as a whole 
Leucippus appears as the master of Democritus specifically in the atomic 
doctrine. That he, and not Democritus, was the first to conceive of this idea 
is explicitly stated by Diogenes Laertius, in his ‘Life’ of Leucippus,s and 
by Galen, who as well as being a doctor was also a formidable bibliophile 
and expert in the history of philosophy.s Leucippus should therefore be 
regarded by us as a philosophical figure of the first importance,7 and he 
must also have been regarded as such by the ancients. Yet at the same time, 
already close to his own era, Leucippus seems to be a figure that is faint to 
the point of vanishing: compared to the testimonia about all the other major 
Presocratics, the records of him are few indeed. Only one, from Aetius, 
cites the title of one of his works, a mysterious mepi vob:8 


Asvxitmos mavta Kat’ avayKny, Ti 5° adtiv brGpyet sipappévyy. Aéyer yap Ev TH mEpi 
vod’ «ovdév YPTLA LaTHV yivEeToL, GAAG Tévto EK AOyOU TE Ka DA’ AVayKNO». 


And this is the only fragment in the strict sense, surviving in its original 
phrasing. We should note that a zepi vod also appears as the third work in 
the fourth tetralogy of Democritus in Diogenes Laertius,9 a fact that would 
merit closer attention in the light of what we shall have to say about the 
Great Cosmology of Democritus, which was actually written by Leucippus. 
On his life we have only a little information about his homeland, his Eleatic 
studies, on the instruction he gave to Democritus. Nothing else! And, 
moreover, most of these reports contradict each other. 

On his homeland the sources vary between Elea, Miletus, and Abdera: 
the Philosophical History attributed to Galen says Abdera,10 Aetius says 
Miletus,11 Epiphanius and Simplicius say that they are uncertain whether it 
is Elea or Miletus,12 Diogenes Laertius whether Elea, Abdera or Miletus. 13 
In this situation, it is not useful at all for us moderns to hazard a guess and 
pick one of the three on the basis of purely conjectural biographical 
hypotheses, a choice that will always be fatally open to dispute. However, 
we may take it as securely based on the whole set of testimonia about 
Leucippus’ studies, teaching, and doctrines that he had something to do 
with all three cities at different times in his life, that he attended the school 
of Elea while he was still fairly young, and that he later transferred to 
Abdera and ran a school there in his turn. 

As regards his Eleatic studies, too, there are divergences between the 
sources over the identity of Leucippus’ teacher: most say he was Zeno, 14 
some that he was Melissus,15 one says he was Parmenides directly16 — not 
to mention Iamblichus, who makes him a disciple of Pythagoras. 17 

The huge majority of the testimonia on his doctrine do no more than set 
his name beside that of Democritus, turning him into a kind of double, an 
almost pleonastic counterpart of the latter. In addition, a phrase of Epicurus 
has seemed to present the thesis that he never existed at all, that is, that he 
is a figure completely invented on the whim of some pseudo-scholar. The 
following is the comment that Diogenes Laertius attributes to Epicurus: 18 


GAN’ oddé AsvdKinadv tivo yeyevijoOat onot [scil. Exixovpoc] pUdcogov. 


All these details of the ancient tradition, and above all this view attributed 
to Epicurus by Diogenes Laertius, have given rise to the modern 
‘Leukippfrage,’ raised already in the 19 th century: Leucippus’ historicity 
has been categorically denied by numerous scholars,i9 including some of 
the first rank, such as Rohde,20 Natorp,21 Tannery,22 Brieger,23 and Nestle.24 


In the course of my life I have been able to confirm in person that often 
colleagues in Classics are unaware even of his name or existence, just as 
Don Abbondio — who, however, was not a Classicist — did not know of the 
name or existence of Carneades.2s In reality, the submersion of his memory 
was due in large measure to a very specific case of pseudepigraphic 
attribution. We shall see how! 

A page of the De generatione et corruptione of Aristotle says very 
explicitly that the idea of atomism was conceived first by Leucippus before 
it was thought by Democritus, and also illuminates very well how 
Leucippus’ thought grew from the beating heart of the Eleatic environment 
(325 a. 23-33). Let us read it sentence by sentence, following each 
sentence with some observations. After mentioning in the preceding lines 
the fact that Leucippus and Democritus professed roughly the same 
doctrine, and delineating the substance of the Parmenidean doctrine 
(without naming Parmenides), Aristotle continues: 


Asvxunmoc 5’ éyew @n0n Adyous of TIvEes MPdG TV aioOnow SLOAOYyObLEVa AéyovtTEs ODK 
avatproovow ovte yéveow obte PPopav ovdtE Kivnow Kai TO TATOOS TOV Svt@Vv. 


Leucippus, on the other hand [i.e. as opposed to Parmenides], believed that it was possible 
to make arguments which, while speaking in accordance with sensation, did not eliminate 
either generation or corruption or motion or the multiplicity of the things that are. 


Note that: 

1. after pairing Leucippus with Democritus in the preceding lines, here 
Aristotle isolates Leucippus as the first inventor of the atomic 
theory; 

2. already here, as also in the next part of the passage, he presents the 
doctrine of Leucippus as a direct and specific response to that of 
Parmenides. 


Opohoynoas dé TadDTA LEV TOI PatvoLEvolc, Toic bE TO EV KATACKEVACOVOL als ovK Gv 
kivnow ovoav dvev Kevod, 16 TE KEvOv [1] Sv, Kai TOD Svtos ODOEV LL} SV ONOW Eivat. 


But, after thus agreeing both with the phenomena and with those who postulate the One in 
such a way that there could be no motion without void, he says that void is [eivoi at the end 
of the sentence] non-being and that nothing of being is [the civa at the end of the sentence 
still applies] non-being. 


Aristotle perfectly captures the ideological and terminological continuity 
between Eleatic philosophy and Leucippus. He states that Leucippus 
‘agrees’ (OWoAoyroac) with the Eleatics that there cannot be motion 
without void and that being does not admit any void within itself, it being 
hence absolutely compact, but then he dissents from the notion that 


void/’non-being’ does not exist, proclaiming instead its absolute existence. 
The same mix of agreement and disagreement is picked out by Aristotle in 
Phys. 1. 3. 187 al—3: the OwoAoyjoac here corresponds precisely to the 
évédooav of the Physics passage and both refer to the same doctrinal 
points. This presents a decisive confirmation that in the Physics the ‘some 
people’ who ‘made concessions’ to the Eleatics were the atomists, as the 
majority of Aristotle’s commentators indeed understand it. 


TO yap Kvpias dv TapTAfpEes Sv’ GAA’ ivan 76 ToLOdtOV Ody Ev, GAM’ GEipa Td TAAVOs Kai 
ddpata d1& cprKkpdtta TOv SyKkav. tadta 5’ év TH Kev épsoOa1, Kevov yup civat, Kai 
OVVLOTALEVA LEV YEVEOL TOLEIV, StAADOLEVa dé PLOPGv. 


(He states that) that which is, in the strict sense, is absolutely full; (that), however, the latter 
is not one, but infinite in number and invisible, given the smallness of the masses. And 
(that) these entities travel through the void — given that the void exists — and, when they 
meet, they produce generation, when they separate they produce corruption. 


He then continues the exposition of the atomistic doctrine on the encounter 
between atoms and the formation of substances and composite bodies. 

But where did Aristotle get all this precise information about Leucippus’ 
thinking? Diogenes Laertius provides us with the important and famous 
report that Thrasyllus (1 st cent. CE) produced a complete edition 
subdivided into tetralogies not only of the works of the corpus Platonicum, 
but also of those of the corpus Democriteum.26 He goes on to list the titles 
of the individual works, grouping them by topic. The group of works on 
physical topics begins with the two following titles: Great Cosmology 
(Méyas diaKoop0c) and Little Cosmology (Mukpog d1dKoopL0s),27 but the 
title of the first is accompanied by the following notice: dv oi zepi 
@cd@pactov AsvKinnov gaciv sivot, ‘Theophrastus says that it is by 
Leucippus’.28 Theophrastus knew that the most famous work of 
Democritus was actually by Leucippus! So there we have the answer to 
where Aristotle got all the notices he provides about the doctrine of 
Leucippus: he took them from the Méyac diaKoop0c of Democritus, which 
he too must thus have known was a work specifically by Leucippus.29 

We know that the ancients were in the habit of inserting among the 
books of great authors (be they poets, philosophers or historians) not only 
those that they knew had in fact been composed by them, but also those 
that they knew to have come from the pen of the author’s students, 
followers or imitators, because they continued and completed the work of 
the main author. In this way large corpora were formed in which the works 
that are authentic were all mixed together with those that are not: 
sometimes the real author’s name was noted at the start or end of a work, 


other times not. If it was noted, it could easily get lost thereafter in the 
course of the manuscript transmission. Thus, almost by tacit convention, 
the entire corpus came to be considered the work of the principal author. 
And this was the main source of the phenomenon of pseudepigraphy, which 
was So widespread in ancient literature.30 

Following the same mental pattern, Democritus would have included the 
book of his teacher among his own works, since it had laid out many of the 
premises of the doctrine that he himself maintained. He did not intend to 
rewrite what had already been done. It may be that he had collaborated in 
drafting it, in his youth when he was Leucippus’ disciple. Certainly he 
would not have failed to attach the name of Leucippus to it, but the name 
would soon have got lost in later copies. It must have vanished from many 
copies already in the time of Theophrastus, if the latter felt the need to 
record that the book was by Leucippus and not by Democritus. 

The original title of Leucippus’ book must have been Atékoopoc, not 
Méyac diaKoop0c, as the latter can be explained only within the 
Democritean corpus in opposition to Mucpdc d1dKoopoc. Perhaps it was 
Democritus himself who classified the two A1dkoopo1 in this way, 
respectively that of his teacher and of himself: he would have called his 
own one Mixpoc diaKoop0¢ either because it was shorter or of more limited 
scope, or perhaps simply through a disciple’s pietas. However that may be, 
Leucippus called his cosmological work Atgkoopoc. 

Let us now re-read the whole passage in which Diogenes Laertius reports 
what Epicurus thought about Leucippus, to which we have already referred 
above (10. 13): 


todtov AnoAAdS@pos Ev YpoviKoic Navoipivovs akodoai pynot Kai Tpacgipavouc abtds 5é 
ov now, GAA’ Eavtod, év TH TPO EdpbAoyov EmtoTOAT] ... 
Apollodorus says in the Chronicles31 that he attended the lectures of Nausiphanes and of 


Praxiphanes, whereas Epicurus himself denies this, but says instead that he was a student 
of himself, in the Letter to Eurylochus...32 


This is not very surprising: in many passages of his works Epicurus 
displays total disdain for Nausiphanes, who was nonetheless his teacher in 
atomism, and maintained that he had learned practically nothing at the 
courses he delivered, as he was more an empty rhetorician than a scientist 
or philosopher; Epicurus consequently maintained that he was essentially 
an autodidact. But let us continue our reading of Diogenes: 


GAN odd AsdKinadv Tia yeyevijoVat Mno133 PUdcogoV, OTE AdTOG OTE “EPpLapyoc, SV 
Evioi aot, Kai AtoAAOS@pos 6 ‘Emtkovpetos, disaoKarov AnpoKpitov yeyevijoOat. 


What did Epicurus say, with the agreement of Hermarchus, about 
Leucippus? Here, if we go by the phrasing of the Greek itself, two 
interpretations are objectively possible and, still basing our interpretation 
on the phrasing itself, neither is more entitled than the other to be 
considered correct or incorrect. The first interpretation, which is the more 
widespread among modern critics, is as follows: 


But he says that no philosopher Leucippus existed, he says it himself and so does 
Hermarchus, the Leucippus who some people, including Apollodorus the Epicurean, say 
was the teacher of Democritus. 


If we interpret the passage in this way, according to Diogenes Laertius 
Epicurus would have maintained, in some passage of his work, perhaps in 
the Letter to Eurylochus itself, cited just before, that Leucippus had in 
reality never existed and that Leucippus, teacher of Democritus, was just a 
legend, a result of invention. He would have maintained this in a, so to 
speak, historical-philological mood. This is how it is interpreted by almost 
all the modern critics who deny the historicity of Leucippus, who consider 
this belief of Epicurus to be indeed decisive for the purpose of their thesis, 
since the latter lived between the fourth and third century BCE, an era in 
which historical and philological studies were flourishing. 

Some too who, in contrast, believe that Leucippus really did exist have 
in the past taken this reading of the passage of Diogenes to be self-evident, 
but with the difference that they maintain either that Epicurus was here 
voicing an opinion or doubt that was unfounded, or that Diogenes has 
misinterpreted the argument made by Epicurus: the explicit testimonia of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus are available to counter irrefutably any such 
denial of Leucippus’ existence, so either Epicurus made some mistake 
when interpreting the documentary evidence in his possession, or Diogenes 
Laertius (or some source prior to him) made a mistake when reading 
Epicurus. Among the modern supporters of Leucippus, others have instead 
rejected this first interpretation of the passage of Diogenes, proposing a 
second interpretation of it which, as I have already said, is equally possible 
from a grammatical and syntactical point of view:34 


But (Epicurus) says that Leucippus was no philosopher, he said it himself as did 
Hermarchus, the Leucippus who some people, including Apollodorus the Epicurean, say 
was the teacher of Democritus. 


Why, according to those critics who accept Leucippus’ historicity, should 
we interpret the passage like this rather than in the first way? For three 
fundamental reasons: 


1. It would eliminate a statement by Epicurus that is indeed strange, 
isolated in the picture given by the whole ancient tradition, and 
countered by the contrary testimony of Aristotle and Theophrastus. 

2. It would eliminate a curious contradiction in the work of Epicurus 
himself, given that, according to a fragment of papyrus from 
Herculaneum, which is quite damaged but reconstructible in the 
essence of its argument, Epicurus himself in a different context had 
taken for granted the existence of Leucippus alongside Democritus, 
when he narrated how Nausiphanes would read and comment upon 
the texts of both of them in front of his students.35 

3.It would eliminate the disagreement between the opinion of 
Apollodorus the Epicurean, mentioned in the same passage of 
Diogenes, and that of Epicurus, of whom Apollodorus was without 
doubt a loyal follower, given his cognomen. 


These three arguments certainly add some weight in favour of the second 
interpretation of the passage of Diogenes, but they are not decisive. At the 
end of the day, it is always possible to suppose that Epicurus was indeed 
the only person in antiquity to deny the historicity of Leucippus, and to 
maintain that Aristotle and Theophrastus, when attributing to Leucippus the 
Great Cosmology of Democritus, were making a very debatable 
philological conjecture, rather than being witnesses who were directly 
informed about the facts. When he recalled the lectures of Nausiphanes, 
Epicurus could very well have listed among the readings, alongside those 
of Anaxagoras and Empedocles, those of Democritus and Leucippus, 
without feeling the need, in this autobiographical narrative, to cast doubt on 
the authenticity of the work read by Nausiphanes and the historical reality 
of Leucippus. He might equally just have changed his mind on the subject 
and could hence have contradicted in more recent works what he had 
written in the past. Finally, it is not totally absurd that Apollodorus the 
Epicurean might have disagreed with Epicurus on the particular historical 
problem of the existence of Leucippus. 

There is however a truly decisive argument against the first interpretation 
of Diogenes’ phrase, and it concerns not the phrase in itself but its 
contextualization. Diogenes was relating how Epicurus had scorned the 
instruction he had received from his own teacher Nausiphanes: why on 
earth would he have needed to squeeze in the information, which is not at 
all relevant, that Epicurus denied the historicity of Leucippus? And why 
would he have linked it to the previous material with the adversative 
conjunction GAG? It is true that in many of his pages Diogenes often tacks 


together unconnected notices to use up the information he possessed on a 
given philosopher and which he had not yet managed to insert into the 
systematic treatment. But this page does not belong to this category. It is 
illustrating Epicurus’ philosophical formation in a very linear way: 
Diogenes lists, one after the other, the past philosophers who had caught 
Epicurus’ interest or just attracted his attention; and he lists those 
contemporaries whose lectures Epicurus attended in his youth. In this way 
Diogenes has arrived at the person commonly known as the direct teacher 
of Epicurus, namely Nausiphanes, and has noted that, however, Epicurus 
himself did not express any acknowledgement of this and claimed to the 
contrary that he was an autodidact. 

There would be no sense in saying at this point, ‘You know what? 
Epicurus denied the historical existence of Leucippus, the teacher of 
Democritus.’ It would, on the other hand, make excellent sense to say, “But 
Epicurus talked down not only his own teacher, but also the teacher of 
Democritus, denying him the standing of philosopher, just as he denied it to 
Nausiphanes, and so he made Democritus essentially an autodidact, just as 
he claimed to be an autodidact himself.’ We may, then, paraphrase the 
whole notice of Diogenes, making explicit what he has left to be read 
between the lines: ‘The chronographer Apollodorus of Athens, an authority 
of great standing, states that Epicurus was the disciple of Nausiphanes. 
Epicurus himself, however, denied this: it was not that he denied attending 
his teaching, but he maintained that he had not gained anything from his 
lectures. But Epicurus thought the same about the didactic relation between 
Leucippus and Democritus: he maintained that Democritus had not 
discovered atomism thanks to Leucippus, who was of rather little worth 
and could not be considered a philosopher, but rather he had discovered it 
by himself, despite the purely biographical information transmitted by the 
sources.’ I would therefore translate Diogenes’ second phrase with a slight 
modification of the start, in the light of what has just gone before: 


But he said that not even Leucippus was a philosopher, he said it himself as did 
Hermarchus, the Leucippus who some people, including Apollodorus the Epicurean, say 
was the teacher of Democritus. 


Why does he begin with ‘but’ (GAG)? The line of thought is as follows: 
‘Notwithstanding the objective biographical fact (recognized by Epicurus 
himself in various passages of his work) that from his youth he had 
attended the lectures of the atomist Nausiphanes, he stated that he had 
learned nothing from him and that he had become a true atomist by his own 
efforts alone. That may seem strange! But it is a fact that he made the exact 


same argument about Leucippus and Democritus.’ 

We could go further and suppose that Diogenes (or his source) found 
both the downplaying of Nausiphanes’ teaching and the downplaying of 
Leucippus’ teaching in Epicurus’ Letter to Eurylochus, along the following 
lines: ‘Dear Eurylochus, ... when I was young I attended some lectures of 
Nausiphanes, who was a professed atomist, but he was only a rhetorician 
inclined to empty talk. From him I learned practically nothing. All that I 
have learned and spoken about atoms I learned myself later. The same thing 
happened to Democritus: from his youth he attended the lectures of 
Leucippus, who passed himself off as an atomist, but in reality he was of 
little worth, to the point that we can’t consider him a real philosopher; 
Democritus too, like me, had to do everything himself. It may seem that 
this is a reconstruction that is vainglorious and unfair to my teacher. But it 
is a fact that, at least as regards Leucippus and Democritus, my dear and 
worthy friend Hermarchus thought the same thing.’ 

But why did Epicurus think that Leucippus had not been a philosopher? 
Probably because in Leucippus, just as already in Parmenides and Zeno, the 
ethical dimension was totally absent, which Epicurus regarded as the 
principal motor, continuous heartbeat, and ultimate goal of philosophy.36 

In conclusion, what led to the memory of Leucippus being obscured, and 
so also to the submersion of the authorship of his work AiaKoopoc and 
consequently the submersion of the fact that he discovered the atom, was 
no more and no less than the entry of his work into the corpus 
Democriteum and the ancient propensity to make pseudepigraphic 
attributions. 
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Heinz-Gunther Nesselrath 


Sopater of Paphus and the Phlyax 
Plays 


At first sight the remains of the comic plays of Sopater of Paphosi might 
not seem a very promising subject for detailed treatment. Sopater does not 
seem to have been one of the more prolific comic poets of his age: no more 
than 14 play titles have been preserved — a paltry number, compared to the 
productivity of Diphilus, Philemon and Menander, not to mention 
Antiphanes and Alexis —, and some of these 14 titles may even be doublets 
for the same play.2 Apart from the titles, 54 verses and three single words 
are all that is left of Sopater’s texts; still, a closer look at these meagre 
remains may allow us to get at least a glimpse of some remarkable 
peculiarities in the production of this poet. 

Of Sopater’s life, ttmes and background not much can be told. According 
to PCG test. 1 and 2,3 he hailed from Paphos on Cyprus and, according to 
PCG test. 1,4 he lived in the times of Alexander the Great and his 
successors — as regents / kings of Egypt — Ptolemy I and Ptolemy II. Some 
of the fragments of his plays provide further echos of Sopater’s times: in fr. 
1 a speaker mentions the mighty colossus of Rhodes, which was erected in 
the 290s BC;;s fr. 6 describes a gruesome custom of the Celtic PaAdto1, who 
had only recently burst into the world of the Eastern Mediterranean, when 
they attacked the oracle at Delphi in 279 BC.6 These two fragments, then, 
would date the poet’s activity mainly to the first decades of the third 
century BC; but we are apparently taken a bit further back in time by fr. 18, 
which mentions a ‘Thibron, son of Tantalus’; this was a leader of 
mercenaries who killed Harpalus, the fugitive treasurer of Alexander the 
Great, in 324 and was himself defeated by Ptolemy’s general Ophellas and 
killed in 322 BC.7 As Thibron will not have remained a widely known 
person long after his death, Sopater’s play mentioning him should have 
been written rather soon after these events. 

The evidence adduced so far seems to lead to the conclusion that Sopater 
wrote comedies between at least 315 and 275, i.e. over a period of forty 
years. In about the same amount of time Aristophanes produced about forty 
plays a century earlier, and Menander wrote considerably more in just three 
decades. For Sopater, we have the titles of only 14 plays at most. Either, 


then, there is some mistake in the chronological data, or Sopater may have 
written many more plays of which no trace has been preserved. We shall 
consider later why this may in fact have been the case. 

As for the whereabouts of his life — apart from the already mentioned 
fact that he was born in Cypriote Paphos —, some fragments display 
knowledge of things Alexandrian (frr. 1, 11, 22, 24), while a few also point 
to Rhodes (frr. 1, 9). Certainly both Rhodes and Alexandria would lie 
within the ‘natural’ geographical sphere of a poet hailing from Cyprus. On 
the other hand there is no evidence at all that Sopater ever made it to 
Athens, which was still the most important centre of Greek Comedy during 
these times. Could the rivalry of such giants as Menander, Diphilus and 
Philemon have seemed too intimidating to him? In any case he seems to 
have been attracted to the recently founded Alexandria, which was rapidly 
becoming the most important Greek city and cultural centre of the 
Hellenistic world. It seems to be no accident that it was in Alexandria that 
all of Sopater’s poetic production — for some time at least — was probably 
preserved; a consequence of this is that all his fragments are found 
exclusively in the Deipnosophists of Athenaeus of Naucratis.s It is a 
reasonable assumption that the vast treasures of the libraries of Alexandria 
were responsible for at least some of Athenaeus’ more recondite 
‘Lesefriichte’;9 so he probably read (and excerpted) Sopater — either 
directly or via some intermediate source — in Alexandria. 

Before, however, taking a closer look at the remains of Sopater’s plays 
themselves, we have to deal with a rather curious fact: our extant sources — 
i.e. mainly Athenaeus — seven times1o call him a mapmu66c and five times11 
a @AvaKoypd@oc; only one of the apparently two articles on him in the 
Suda Lexiconi2 applies to him the label k@pkdc (‘comic poet’), and if we 
had just the extant fragments without any labels for their author, we should 
surely think that Sopater really was a comic poet not much different from 
other comic poets of the later fourth and early third century BC. 

There are, then, three genres (we might say) contending for Sopater’s 
‘identity’: parodia, the Phlyax farce and comedy. Only one of these genres, 
comedy, is reasonably well known, while the other two, parodia and Phlyax 
farce, are much more shadowy to us, due to the fact that only a few 
fragments of them have survived, and it is not easy to reconcile their 
characteristics (as far as we know them) with the remains of Sopater’s 
production, as was already pointed out by Alfred Koerte. 13 

First, parodia. We can still trace an outline of the history of this genre 
from the later fifth century, when its most prominent exponent was 
Hegemon of Thasos, into the fourth century with Matron of Pitane, 


Archestratus of Gela, Euboeus of Paros and Boeotus of Syracuse; as a late- 
comer to the genre we may consider the famous Batrachomyomachia. Now 
all these poets and texts have two things in common: they parody Homeric 
epic, and they are therefore written in hexameters. Neither epic parody, 
however, nor even one single hexameter can be found in Sopater’s remains 
—so why was he called napm1dd6c¢? 

Second, Phlyax farce. All remains of poets connected with this genre 
have been collected in volume I of Kassel and Austin’s Poetae Comici 
Graeci in less than thirty pages (259-288); apart from one very uncertain 
casel4 and two very little-known authors, 15 the only other poet (apart from 
our Sopater) explicitly linked to pAvakoypagia of whom something more 
is known is Rhinton of Tarentum, a contemporary of Sopater’s.16 Of 
Rhinton’s production, we still have 25 fragments (17 of which are only 
single words, while the remaining eight provide a grand total of eight and a 
half verses) and nine play titles, all of which seem to show that those plays 
were parodistic distortions of tragedies by Sophocles or Euripides 
(Amphitryon, Dulomeleager, Heracles, lobatas, Iphigenia in Aulis, 
Iphigenia among the Taurians, Medea, Orestes, Telephus). Several of these 
titles — and some of the verse fragments as well — exhibit clear signs of 
Doric dialect, as we would expect from a poet hailing from Doric 
Tarentum; moreover, the Hellenistic scholar Sosibius Laconi7 explicitly 
states that pAvakés is an ‘Italic’ (i.e. Western Greek and presumably Doric) 
form of comic drama. Again, however, there is not a single Doricism to be 
found in the remains of Sopater’s comic production — so why was he called 
a PAVAKOYPt.Mos? 

Before trying to answer this question, a closer look at what remains from 
Sopater’s plays is necessary, so that we can get an idea of what his work 
was really like. 

The fourteen extant play titles suggest a whole range of different types of 
plays, some of them rather typical for his age, but others of a more 
mysterious nature. Four titles — Baxyic, Baxyidocg uvnotipss, Bakyidoc 
yapoc and Kvidia — seem to indicate plays revolving around a girl, who in 
the case of Bacchis was probably a hetaera,is while the ‘girl from Knidos’ 
may have been a young woman in the clutches of a brothel-keeper (a 
mopvoBookdc), but who later turned out to be the long-lost daughter of 
some honourable citizen. As these four titles, however, are connected with 
a grand total of only seven verses, we cannot even begin to speculate about 
the plot of these plays. Especially intriguing, of course, are the three titles 
exhibiting the same name, 1.e. Bacchis. Did these titles designate a single 
play? Or do the second and the third title indicate reworkings (GvaoKevat) 


of the original Baxyic? Both explanations seem possible, as Baxyidoc 
uvyottpes and Baxyidocg yapoc could easily just denote different stages 
within the same plot. Kaibeli9 considered yet another solution: namely that 
the three titles indicated subsequent episodes within the eventful life of the 
same hetaera.20 As supporting parallels Kaibel cited three plays by the great 
Sophocles concerning the famous mythical beauty Helen of Sparta (EAévnc 
araitnoic, EAévns apmayy, EAévnc yo10c¢21) and three others involving the 
same Helen by the comic playwright Alexis (EAévn, “EAévyc apaayn, 
"EAEévis vnottpsc).22 Especially the last-mentioned triad seems quite close 
to the triad of titles preserved for Sopater; nevertheless, it must be pointed 
out that ‘demanding back,’ ‘abduction’ and ‘marriage’, on the one hand, 
and ‘abduction’ and ‘suitors’, on the other, surely point to more distinct 
episodes than ‘suitors’ and ‘marriage’. Still, the title parallels adduced by 
Kaibel may indicate yet another possibility of interpretation, especially in 
the case of Baxyiéo0c vnotipes: could the Bacchis of this play have been 
depicted as a latter-day Helen or Penelope? And if so, might this play be 
regarded as a deliberate travesty of the events surrounding those mythic 
heroines? Some of Sopater’s titles in fact show that he presented such 
mythic themes in comic guise. 

In the case of Baxyidocg uvnotipes, we may also possibly tease out some 
more information from the two verses preserved under this title. The first of 
them is fr. 3, consisting of the iambic line: "Epétpiav mppnOnuev sic 
AEvKdAgitov (“We set out for Eretria, city of white barley-meal’23), which 
sounds like it comes from a narrative someone delivered at some point in 
the play. Who could have been the speaker? Possibly he was one of the 
‘suitors’ of Bacchis mentioned in the title, and as suitors of hetaerae often 
are mercenary soldiers in Attic Comedy, our speaker, too, could have been 
such a mercenary bragging about one of his exploits in foreign places;24 but 
there is also another — and perhaps more attractive — possibility: the speaker 
chooses to describe Eretria by a detail belonging to the realm of food and 
drink; perhaps he is especially interested in such matters, and thus he may 
have been a parasite who more than once is a typical companion of a 
soldier in New Comedy (compare e.g. Struthias/Gnathon in Menander’s 
Colax and Artotrogus in Plautus’ Miles gloriosus). We may conjecture a 
similar situation for fr. 4, the second verse preserved with this play title: 
here someone mentions the island ‘Samos, whose name is flat-cake 
maker’2s (xAaKOvVTomOlOV MvoLacHévnV Lépov), and this might be 
another leg of the journey referred to in fr. 3; and, as we have the same 
emphasis on an item of food, we might also have the same speaker. 

With his title ToAdtat Sopater seems to refer to a rather recent 


phenomenon which already gave us some hints about his chronology: since 
279 BCE, the invading Celts, often called ‘Galatians’ in Greek sources, 
were a disruptive presence especially in Asia Minor, and as such they also 
found their way into comic plays. Sopater’s contemporary Poseidippus 
wrote a play entitled The Galatian (TaAdtyc); but it is easier to conceive 
how a single representative of this non-Greek people might have a role in a 
comic plot (one might compare Alexis’ Kapynddovioc or Plautus’ Persa) 
than to imagine how a whole bunch of those unruly barbarians might figure 
in such a play.26 It is quite curious, too, that in the one fragment (fr. 6) 
preserved from this play (Sopater’s longest with 12 iambic lines), the 
unknown speaker takes a gruesome custom of the Galatians (namely their 
sacrificing of prisoners of war to their gods) as starting-point for a vitriolic 
attack on intellectuals against whom he has — for reasons unclear to us — 
developed a mighty grudge: we see him gleefully revelling in the thought 
that he would like to burn three ‘fake philosophers’ to death. With those 
OLOAEKTUKOI MAapPEYyEyPaLEvoL (v. 5) he apparently means Stoics (who were 
famous for their subtle dialectic quibbles); v. 11 confirms this by referring 
to a Zyxva@vikos KUptoc. As Zeno founded the Stoic school in Athens around 
300 BC, the situation in which our speaker considers his drastic action 
against the Stoics could be located in a contemporary Athenian context. In 
the second half of his tirade, the speaker envisions a brutal way of putting 
the vaunted endurance of the Stoics to the test: ‘I’ve certainly heard the 
group of you earnestly opting / to philosophize, philologize and practise 
endurance; / so I’m going to test the health of your doctrines / [corrupt] by 
smoking. Then while you’re roasting, / if I see that one of you drew his leg 
back, / he’ll be sold to a Zenonian master / for export, since he’s ignorant of 
true thought.’27 Apparently, then, the play (or at least a considerable part of 
it) dealt with the violent anti-Stoic disposition of one of its characters. 
What role did the Galatians of the title play in all this? Did they serve as 
some kind of far-away bogeys, to be used to instil fear in certain 
participants of the play? And did perhaps some of them — possibly even as 
a kind of chorus — at some point turn really up to give the lie to those 
depicting them as ghoulish demons? This is a possible scenario, but it 
cannot, of course, be proved. 

Galatai seems not to have been the only play by Sopater in which 
intellectuals were a target; in the play called vow Adyos such a person is 
the titlefigure and probably one of the main characters in the comic plot. 
Olson translates this title as The Scientist, and @vowAdyot is indeed a 
typical term for Presocratic philosophers,2s because they composed Adyot 
about @votc, 1.e. the nature of things and the cosmos in general. Ever since 


the famous Thales was laughed at by a servant-maid, because he had fallen 
into a pit while looking up into the sky,29 such deep but not always 
worldly-wise thinkers were stock comic figures (compare Aristophanes’ 
presentation of the pupils of Socrates in Clouds). There is, however, also 
another way of making fun of such figures, i.e. by making them deliver 
high-flown sermons about grand philosophical principles and then showing 
their own ‘real’ behaviour, which usually exhibits all kinds of ‘normal’ 
human vices (such as gluttony, greed for money and lust). Possibly 
Sopater’s play went into this direction: in the two iambic lines preserved 
from it (fr. 20), someone holds forth about the wonderful qualities of ‘a 
slice of sow’s womb, well stewed, / with heart-biting vinegar sauce inside 
it’ ("tpac deiag eb KaDewNOEic toploc, / TV SyEiOvMOV évtdc bEGAUNV 
éyov). In other plays such advanced gastronomic expertise is often 
presented by cooks, who, moreover, in several cases exhibit astonishing 
knowledge of many serious sciences: the comic playwright Athenion even 
introduces, in the words of our source Athenaeus (14. 660 e) péyetpov ... 
pvolodoyovvta (fr. 1 K.-A.), i.e. a cook playing at being a pvowwAdyoc. We 
might have a similar case in Sopater’s play (i.e. another ptyeipoc 
@voloAOyav), or it might even have been the other way round, i.e. a 
venerable pvowoAdyoc revealing himself as a most excellent connoisseur de 
cuisine because of his gluttony. One reason to assume this possibility is the 
high-flown and in fact paratragic language (with meticulous preservation of 
Porson’s bridge); the graphic adjective dnéi®vptoc is in fact attested only 
one other time in the whole of Greek Literature, namely in Aeschylus’ 
Agamemnon (743). 

Another group of play-titles puts Sopater into the literary neighbourhood 
of his already mentioned contemporary Rhinton of Tarentum, whose 
trademark was parodies of Attic tragedies. At least three of Sopater’s plays 
were also travesties of famous episodes or heroes of Greek myth, and two 
of them, ‘Imm6Avtoc and Opéotye, probably parodied the Euripides plays 
with the same title, though the meagre remains of these plays (fr. 8: two 
iambic lines of ‘Imm0Avtoc, and fr. 14: one of Opéotys) do not really 
provide evidence for this.30 A third play apparently did not use a tragic 
model, but a famous part of the Homeric Odyssey, namely book 11, which 
was called Né«via already in Antiquity, and Néxvto is also the title of 
Sopater’s play. The one-and-a-half iambic lines preserved from it (fr. 13) 
mention Odysseus, thus making it virtually certain that the subject of the 
play was Odysseus’ visit to Hades to question Teiresias about his return 
home. In Sopater’s fragment someone tells someone else: ‘Ithacan 
Odysseus is here — the perfume’s in the lentil soup. Cheer up, heart!’ 


(T8axocg OdvocEtc, tovmi Tht PaKh wbpov, / Tapsotl OGpost, Ov.) The 
last words just cited are a parody of Odysseus’ telling himself to have 
courage and bear harsh times,31 but who speaks them here, and to whom? 
And what does the somewhat strangesounding proverb32 quoted before 
mean in this context? ‘The perfume is in the soup’ could be a graphic way 
of saying that something has gone badly wrong — but what? All in all, the 
nine words of which the fragment consists present more questions than 
answers. 

There remain another five titles which sound much more mysterious than 
the ones treated so far. About their subjects not even far-fetched speculation 
is sometimes possible, but in some respects they may give us a broader idea 
of Sopater’s versatility as a comic writer. 

The first — in alphabetical order — of these titles is EDBovAo0eduBpotos. 
Olson translates this as ‘Eubulus the Demigod’,33 which — combined with 
the two iambic lines preserved from the play’s text — does not get us very 
far. I would like to propose another line of thought: the title of the play may 
remind us of Lucian’s Icaromenippus, which means ‘Menippus in the role 
of Icarus’, because Menippus in this satire acquired wings (like Icarus) and 
flew up into the sky. Similar titles are already found in the fourth century 
BCE Attic Comedy:34 Aristophanes’ AioAocikwv apparently presented a 
story about a cook or slave called Sicon in the role of tragic Aeolus, 
Eubulus’ LowyoKapiwv again depicted either a cook or a slave called 
Carion ‘playing the Sphinx’, and, thirdly, in Timocles’ OpgotavtoKAgidns 
a contemporary Athenian with the name Autoclides apparently got into a 
similar predicament as the mythical Orestes at the beginning of Aeschylus’ 
Eumenides.35 In all these plays the person with a role in the respective play 
is expressed by the second half of the name-combination; also in Sopater’s 
play, then, we should look for a Theombrotus rather than for a Eubulus, and 
there actually was a Theombrotus who may have supplied the character we 
are looking for: in his roster of Cynics, Diogenes Laertius (6. 95) mentions 
a certain Theombrotus as a pupil of the Cynic Metrocles, who himself was 
a pupil of the famous Crates of Thebes; with this pedigree, Theombrotus 
can be dated to the very decades in which Sopater produced his plays. This 
makes it at least possible that this play again — like Galatai and 
Physiologos — was directed against a philosopher-intellectual, this time a 
Cynic. It still remains rather unclear, however, to whom the first half of the 
play-title refers: There are several Eubuluses in fourth-century Athens 
(including one comic poet), but none of them presents himself as a 
plausible candidate in connection with the Cynic Theombrotus (if that 
Cynic was really meant). One might also think of something like 


‘Theombrotus the good adviser’ or ‘Theombrotus playing the good 
counsellor’, and this title might have had an ironic meaning, if the 
spectators knew Theombrotus as a person not well suited to such a role — 
but beyond this all further speculation is futile. 

The next play has an even more puzzling title: Mvotéxov Onteiov or 
Ontiov / Ojttov. The word Ontiov or Oyt10v (these are the forms of the word 
in the three instances where Athenaeus provides a quotation from this play) 
is found nowhere else in preserved Greek texts, and for that reason Kaibel 
(followed by Kassel and Austin) changed it into @ntetov, which, however, 
is a hapax legomenon found only in Suda « 1786, and there it is not 
explained, nor does its context lend any help. Kaibel thought the word 
might mean something like pic@mpa (‘contract / contract-price / rent’), 
which again does not get us very far.36 We are not much better off with the 
first part of the title: there seems to be no noun pvotakos in all of Greek 
Literature; Mvotakoc, then, must be a personal name (or a kind of 
nickname: ‘bearer of a pvotaé’?), but again, that name is nowhere else to 
be found; there is only the noun (or nickname?) pvotaK@v (‘bearer of a 
goatee’) found in descriptions of Aesopus.37 Under these circumstances, 
Olson’s rendering of the title with Mystacus’ Wage must remain very 
uncertain.3s Nor do the three preserved fragments (together eight iambic 
lines) help.39 

Three further play-titles do not reveal very much about the content of 
their plays. Two unhelpful fragments (15f.) are transmitted under the title 
TIvAo1, which in the case of fr. 15 (which contains one and a half lines 
about the musical instrument nablas already treated in fr. 10) is translated 
by Olson as The Gates and in the case of fr. 16 (two incomplete catalectic 
iambic tetrameters about some dessert dishes) as Gates. IldAa1 might thus 
signify some gates which played a role in the plot of the play; but it might 
also be a shorthand reference for Thermopylai, as is several times found in 
the Attic orators.40 — A sole fragment (fr. 17 with two iambic lines) with not 
very helpful content is preserved with the title LtAgar (Cockroaches), about 
which Kaibel wondered whether it might mean papyrus-leaf-eating insects. 
Gulick rendered this title as Bookworms,41 and we might consider whether 
the play had some ‘bookish’ content, as would be conceivable in the 
surroundings of Alexandria with its big new library. — The last play with a 
somewhat baffling title is ®axh (Lentil-Soup). Of its two remaining 
fragments, fr. 18 contains the already-mentioned allusion to the mercenary 
leader Thibron and thus is important for dating Sopater’s activity (as shown 
above), but gives otherwise no hint about the play’s plot. We may be a bit 
luckier with fr. 19, in which someone declares: ‘I carve my own meat, and I 


know how to consume Etruscan wine with eight guests.’42 Though the 
expression ovv OKt@ has its difficulties,43 the speaker (as already Kaibel 
conjectured44) is surely someone who is boasting about his well-developed 
ability to look after himself when it comes to acquiring food and drink, and 
thus a successful parasite may be speaking here. Could he somehow have 
been connected with the play’s title? Already before Sopater’s times, Dax? 
was used as a nickname for a human being, namely for the fifth century 
parodic writer and comic poet Hegemon.4s We still know nicknames of 
several parasites on the comic stage,46 and Maxi might indeed be a very 
appropriate one for an ever-hungry parasite. Athenaeus has preserved three 
other verse fragments (22, 23 and 25) without play titles. 

All in all, the remains of Sopater’s plays show a poet of remarkable 
versatility: he wrote plays typical of Attic New Comedy, parodies and 
travesties of tragedies or Homeric episodes and yet others the character of 
which still eludes us. His plays were — as far as we can see — populated by 
the usual personnel of Later Greek Comedy (soldiers, parasites, cooks, 
hetaerae and other girls, philosophers), but possibly also by some more 
unusual figures (e.g. the Galatai of the play Galatai). A look at the 
language or style and at the metres of his comedies may yet reveal some 
further and more peculiar features. 

First, language and style. Compared with the scantiness of Sopater’s 
remains, there is a remarkable number of words in them found nowhere (or 
almost nowhere) else in preserved Greek texts: eight hapax legomena and 
another three very rare words.47 Sopater’s penchant to use such words (and 
possibly to invent them himself) is a far cry from, e.g., Menander’s and 
other New Comic Poets’ use of everyday language. In more than one case, 
these words are employed within a context that shows a markedly elevated 
and sometimes even ‘dithyrambizing’ style characterized by the use of 
‘double-words’, i.e. formed from at least two stems, and by consciously 
complicated circumlocutions for ‘normal’ things. Thus, fr. 8 contains the 
enthusiastic description of how a gastronomic delicacy gets wonderfully 
stewed within its layer of white cheese: GAA’ ota ptpa KOAAiKapmoOc 
exBortc / diep0a AevKkavOEion Topodtar Séu0Ac.48 The likeliest candidate to 
speak such words is a cook who wants to advertise his art and the fantastic 
meal he is preparing; there are several parallels for this kind of cooks’ self- 
advertisements in the fragments of Middle Comedy.49 In fr. 10 the speaker 
describing the musical instrument called nablas in rather long-winded 
sentences is not readily identifiable; but the one extolling the inventor of 
such delicious desserts as dvapi0uov ENnK@vos ... KonTai and KvnKOmvpOL 
noovai tpaynuatwv in fr. 16 could easily be the inventor himself, i.e. 


another boastful cook. Even the somewhat mysterious sentence of fr. 15 
(ovte Tod Lid@viov vapAa / AUpvyyO@@vos ExkeyOpSM@TaL THTOG, ‘nor has 
the deep-throated sound of the Sidonian nablas left the strings,’ i.e. the 
nablas has not yet stopped playing) might have been spoken in the context 
of a dinner or symposium, telling someone that a great feast (accompanied 
by music) is not yet over. There may be a parallel e contrario in fr. 14 of 
the comic poet Eubulus:s0 Here an eager cook exhorts someone else to 
hurry up and enter the house, or otherwise there will be nothing left of the 
wonderful deipnon he has prepared. To drive his point home, Eubulus’ 
cook uses a whole barrage of similar-sounding verb forms in perfect tense 
and passive voice: StEOTGpaKTOL ..., SLEPPAYLOTOL ..., KOTHAONTOL ..., 
KOTYO(MOTOL ..., VEVOYGALOTOL ..., MOPEVTETPOKTOL ..., MOPEYKEKONTOAL ...; 
perhaps Sopater let someone use the form ékxey6pdmtat as part of a whole 
series (which has not been preserved) to create a similar effect. In fr. 22, 
Sopater uses a dithyrambic circumlocution which could have been taken 
straight out of Pindar and can also be paralleled in fragments of Middle 
Comedy: he has someone extol a ‘mullet baked in blond rays of fire’s1 
(GavOciow ... aKtiow mvupdc). Kassel and Austin have pointed out a 
probable allusion to Pindar’s Sixth Olympian (55 Gav0aiot ... aKtiot), but 
Middle Comic cooks, too, have used similar circumlocutions for the 
cooking fire: Eubulus (fr. 75. 7 K.-A.) and Alexis (fr. 153. 16 K.-A.) speak 
of ‘Heaiotov kbvec — an even bolder way to signify such fire. 

Sopater’s longest passage in dithyrambizing style, fr. 25, comprises three 
lines and may well be considered a little poetic gem, not only using 
dithyrambic circumlocution (e.g. vaua pedtoo@v for “potion with honey’), 
but also a metrical form no longer much in use at Sopater’s time, namely 
the so-called anapaestic dimeter — and all this just to describe how one may 
best cure a hangover the morning after. 

With fr. 25 we also pass to another special feature of Sopater’s art, i.e. 
his use of metres. Greek Comedy in Menander’s time — and thus also in 
Sopater’s — almost exclusivelys2 uses only two metres, the iambic trimeter 
and the (catalectic) trochaic tetrameter. It is therefore all the more 
remarkable that in Sopater’s not very numerous fragments at least two 
other metres are found, one of them very typical of Middle Comedy:s3 the 
so-called anapaestic dimeter, which is in fact a long line of anapaests 
occasionally interrupted by a catalectic one;54 these rows of seemingly 
never-ending anapaests had served as poetic bravura pieces since the time 
of Old Comedy, and very impressive specimens are still present among the 
remains of the Middle Comic poets Antiphanes, Ephippus, Eubulus, 
Anaxandrides and others. The just-mentioned fr. 25 of Sopater comprises 


only three such ‘dimeters’, but it might easily be conceived as part of a 
much longer anapaestic sequence, and it contains some rather flowery and 
dithyrambic language (with one hapax and another very rare word), all 
combined into a delicious description of the morning-after thirst of people 
with a hangover. 

There may be two more anapaestic fragments among Sopater’s remains: 
fr. 5 (ci nov KAiPavoc hv, moAd SéApaE oitevtds &ypvéev), already 
considered anapaestic by August Meineke,s5 and fr. 2 (koi TO LOvavAov 
LEAOG T1YNGE).56 

Yet another kind of metre is found in fr. 16, namely the catalectic iambic 
tetrameter:57 This metre is used fairly frequently in Old and is also found in 
Middle Comedy; in Menander, however, there is so far only one scene 
where this paragon of New Comedy uses it (Dyscolus 880-958). 

This survey shows that Sopater used other and more sorts of metre than 
are usually found in the comedies written in the age of Menander; his 
anapaests in particular look like a specific reminiscence of Middle Comedy. 
Another such reminiscence seems to be his fondness for writing in an 
elevated and at times ‘dithyrambizing’ style and for using rare words 
(sometimes perhaps even inventing them himself); yet another is his 
penchant for comically distorting subjects from the realm of Greek myth 
and tragedy. It may in fact have been for this last trait that Sopater was 
classed as a ‘phlyacographer’ by the Alexandrian grammarians (see 
below); but it is also possible that this trait, too, is a legacy from Middle 
Comedy, in which for a number of decades it was quite fashionable to 
present parodies of tragedies and travesties of myths on the comic stage.5s 
If we had no hint of Sopater’s date and if we did not know that the 
Alexandrians considered him a phlyacographer, we might in fact be 
tempted to place him among the Middle Comic poets with whom he seems 
to have so much in common — apparently more than with the comic poets 
active in contemporary Athens. 

How can we explain this curious phenomenon that a poet seems to share 
more traits with a past stage of the genre he works in than with its present 
form? Two explanations are conceivable: one is that Paphos may have been 
a kind of ‘provincial backwater’, where (in Sopater’s youthful days) the 
older form of Middle Comic plays was still found on the stage while it had 
already been superseded by more ‘modern’ comedies in Athens. The other 
explanation could be that Sopater found texts of Middle Comedy when he 
moved to Alexandria: once there, he could easily avail himself of all the 
literary treasures flowing into the recently founded libraries of that great 
city. Surely great numbers of Middle Comic plays were there at his 


disposal: one of the learned Deipnosophists of Athenaeus boasts that he has 
read more than eight hundred plays of Middle Comedy,s9 which he surely 
could have done only at Alexandria. Even the very term ‘Middle Comedy’ 
was probably invented by grammarians in Alexandria,oo who were able to 
get an excellent grasp of the whole development of Attic Comedy because 
they had all the texts of the plays within their reach. This may, however, not 
yet have been the case for the plays of Menander during the decades in 
which Sopater was writing his comedies: Menander had, after all, declined 
to come to Alexandria himself, and the texts of his plays probably only got 
there after his death. Thus Sopater could have read Attic comedies by the 
poets preceding Menander but not by Menander himself (nor by his 
Athenian contemporaries); this might explain why his plays exhibit traits 
that had already passed out of fashion in Athens. 

In any case, moving to Alexandria may have been beneficial to Sopater’s 
literary fortunes in at least two respects: it spared him the fierce 
competition he would have encountered in Athens (where even Menander 
seems to have been less successful than some of his rivals, at least during 
his lifetime), and it may have assured him a continued existence, even if 
this finally dwindled to some 25 (mostly small) fragments; the texts of his 
plays must have quickly found their way into the great library, where they 
could become a subject of study for learned scholars. These scholars put 
what they found interesting into big encyclopaedias and lexica; and it was 
mostly from those that at the end of the second century CE Athenaeus 
transferred what he deemed useful into his deipnological thesaurus. 

Athenaeus also took over the Alexandrian scholars’ classification of 
Sopater as a ‘parodos’ and as a ‘phlyakographos’, which brings us back to 
the question why they did so in the case of a poet who has no apparent 
strong ties to the authors (like Rhinton) who produced phlyax farces in 
Southern Italy.61 Perhaps this was simply because a number of features in 
Sopater’s plays (which they could still read in full) looked to them 
remarkably similar to those of Rhinton; as we have seen, Rhinton’s titles 
(as far as we know them) seem similar to some of Sopater’s. Thus Sopater 
may have been considered a phlyakographos by the Alexandrian librarians, 
just because his plays — except for the dialect — reminded them of 
Rhinton’s, and not, because they really were phlyax farces. Moreover, we 
must take into account that Rhinton’s plays may have looked in some ways 
similar to Sopater’s because Rhinton himself, when producing a more 
‘literary’ form of phlyax plays, was inspired by comic plays that had 
already been ‘made literary’, i.e. by Athenian comedy. Thus, Sopater’s 
plays probably cannot teach us very much about ‘genuine’ phlyax plays 


produced and performed in Greek Southern Italy; but at least some light 
may have been shed on this Greek poet from Cypriote Paphos, who so 
interestingly exhibits traits of somewhat older Athenian comedy while 
working in early Hellenistic Alexandria. 
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S. Douglas Olson 
Reading the New Erechtheid 
Casualty List from Marathon 


Sometime most likely in mid- to late September 490 BCE, approximately 
20.000 Persian troops landed on the coast of Attica, at Marathon. The 
Athenians and their allies from Plataea met them there; when the Spartans 
failed to appear after a number of days, a battle took place, in which the 
invaders were routed.1 According to Herodotus (6. 117. 1), 6.400 Persians 
were killed in the fighting, but only 192 Athenians. Thucydides (2. 34. 5) 
reports that the Athenian dead were — exceptionally, in his judgment — 
buried on the battlefield itself, beneath a large tumulus still visible today.2 
According to Pausanias (1. 32. 3), writing in the early 160s CE or so,3 the 
grave was marked with stelae that bore the names of the dead, divided by 
tribe (oThAa1 Ta OVOLATA TOV ATOVAVEVTOV KATA MLAS EKhOTOV EYOVOML), 
and (1. 32. 4) the Athenian casualties were worshipped as heroes.4 A 
combination of archaeological and epigraphic evidence suggests that 
sometime in the 480s or 470s BCE a separate cenotaph for the Marathon 
dead was erected just outside the walled city of Athens, in what came to be 
known as the démosion séma area.s The city monument featured a line of 
upright slabs, presumably recording the names of the dead and set 
individually on top of a long base, on which were inscribed a collection of 
epigrams. At around the same time, Athenian practice changed and the 
city’s war-casualties began to be buried (and commemorated) at home 
rather than where they had fallen, hence Thucydides’ misunderstanding of 
the treatment of the Marathon dead. That any Marathon monuments 
survived the Persian occupation of Attica in 480/479 BCE is difficult to 
believe, and both the battlefield stelae seen by Pausanias and the city 
cenotaph known via archaeological and epigraphic evidence likely date to 
after Plataea even if they replaced something erected on the same spot a 
decade or two earlier. 

In the late 1990s, excavations conducted by the Greek archaeological 
service at the Loukou Monastery in the eastern Peloponnese, in an area 
known in antiquity as Cynouria, on what was once an estate belonging to 
Herodes Atticus, recovered what appears to be a portion of a monument 
commemorating the Marathon dead of the tribe Erechtheis. The stone 


features (from top to bottom): the name of the tribe; a four-line epigram (2 
elegiac couplets); and a list of 22 names, approximately 10% of the 
Athenian casualties in the battle. It has now been published three times, by 
Spyropoulos (the editio princeps), Steinhauer (to whose text and notes I 
refer throughout) and Ameling.s Whether the stone dates to the Persian War 
period or is a Roman-era copy is uncertain. Nor do we know the precise 
relationship between the Loukou Monastery monument and the battlefield 
stelae seen by Pausanias, on the one hand, or between the Erechtheid 
epigram and other Marathon epigrams preserved for us in the literary and 
archaeological record, on the other. But whatever its history, the Erechtheid 
monument represented an act of public commemoration, a way of 
remembering the battle and those who fought and died in it, and that 
significance evolved over time.7 

Section I of this paper briefly presents the new Erechtheid monument, 
with particular attention to the epigram. Section II attempts to place the 
monument in its original archaeological, literary and historical context. Part 
A offers a summary review of what is known of other early fifth-century 
Athenian monuments to the city’s war-dead. Part B considers other 
epigrams associated by ancient sources or in the archaeological record with 
Marathon, and especially the fragmentary poems on JG I3 503/504 (the city 
cenotaph). Part C considers the larger question of the Athenian presentation 
of the battle, both immediately after it took place and in the wake of the 
invasion of 480-479 BCE, and attempts to place potential readings of the 
Erechtheid epigram in that context. Finally, Section III asks what recalling 
Marathon through the epigram may have meant to Herodes Atticus and his 
peers. The conclusions that emerge have as much to do with the fragility 
and contingency of the interrelated processes of reading and remembering 
as they do with the Battle of Marathon itself. 


1Section I: The Inscription 


The Erechtheid casualty list consists of a single slab of white (‘‘Pentelic”) 
marble with a decorative moulding at the top.s The stone is 68 cm high, 57 
cm wide at the bottom (although flaring a bit toward the bottom) and 26-28 
cm thick. It seems to have been recut in antiquity; only the left edge and the 
top are original, and Steinhauer judges that it once stood about 1 metre 
high. The letterforms are typical of the late archaic/ early classical period, 
as is the profile of the cyma at the top,9 and Steinhauer (who has seen the 


stone, aS no one else except Spyropoulos has) treats the inscription as 
belonging unproblematically to the time of the Persian Wars. 10 

The name of the tribe, “EpeyQei[c], stands at the top of the stone, beneath 
the moulding.11 Below the tribe’s name is the epigram, which Spyropoulos 
and Steinhauer present as follows: 


PFjW¢ Gp’ hog Kry[dv](et)12 aisi sdpadc héoyata yailec] 
TOVd’ avdpov apEetév TEevdoeTtat, hoc E0avov 

[pJapvapevor Médoto1 kai Eootepavooav ‘AVEvalc] 
[z]ovpdtepot NoAAGv SEYodpEVOL TOAEHLOV. 


When Talk, then, continually reaches the furthest edge of the well-lighted earth, 
she will hear of the areté of these men, how they died 

fighting the Medes, and how they garlanded Athens, 
although badly outnumbered, by resisting a massive invasion. 


As is common on such memorials, the epigram omits any mention of the 
site of the battle (since the reader is expected to be standing there, reading 
it); names the city from which the dead men came (since that detail, by 
contrast, would otherwise not be obvious); and refers to the dead 
themselves with a deictic (t6v5’).13 A substantial difficulty in the text arises 
in the first verse, where the stone has been damaged and where Steinhauer 
assumes in addition an inscriber’s error. The second syllable in K1yéve 
ought to be long, and the combination of the apparent metrical anomaly, the 
need to supplement and the fact that there appears to be insufficient room 
on the stone even for [Gv], marks this as at the very least a ‘genuine crux.’ 14 
The alternative is to treat much of the text of the first line as uncertain, in 
which case héooyata might be the subject of zevoeta in line 2. 

The names of the tribe’s dead, arranged plinthédon style,15 follow: 
Apaxovtidsec, “Avtipov, “Agoégec, Xoévov, PAavKiddec, Tiwoyoevoc, 
Oéoyvic, Atddopoc, Evyoiac, Evopovidéec, Evxtéuov, Koadriac, 
"Apatidec, “Avtiac, ToAuic, @oxvdidec, Aioc, “Awvovouayoc, Asmtivec, 
Aioypaioc, Hépov, Pai[d]piac. As Steinhauer notes, six of these names are 
also found on a long Erechtheid casualty list from 460/59 BCE UG I 3 
1147), raising the possibility that some of the latter individuals were 
younger relatives of the men who died at Marathon.16 There may have been 
more names in the casualty list, but presumably not many more, unless the 
Erechtheids had particularly bad luck, or were very much in the thick of the 
fighting on the day of the battle.17 

Depending on how we handle the problematic first line, personified 
‘Talk’ (Phémis, more often Phémé)1s when she makes her way to the ends 
of the earth — or perhaps the ends of the earth themselves — will hear about 


the areté (excellence or ‘manliness’) of the Erechtheid tribe’s casualties in 
the battle and about how they died. The second couplet fills out the latter 
point, specifying that these men died ‘fighting the Medes’ and that the 
nature of the battle brought glory to Athens, because the dead were few in 
number but successfully took on an overwhelming enemy force. The 
garland goes to the city itself, and the valour of the dead consists not just in 
the fact that they fought and defeated the enemy, but that they did so for 
their native land. 

Athens is thus at least as important in the Erechtheid epigram as the 
tribe’s dead are, and that observation leads to the question of the identity of 
the land referred to at the end of the first verse. A reference to Attica itself 
seems impossible, given the mention of Athens in the third verse. Instead, 
the land to whose furthest edge news of Marathon will come must be either 
the inhabited world generally or the Greek world (‘Hellas’); and wherever 
that land is, it must be ‘full of light.’ evar is a non-Homeric word — 
indeed, it is attested nowhere else except at Nonnus, Dionysiaca 8. 111, 
many centuries later, and occasionally as a personal name (although never 
in Attica)19 — and the decision to attach it to the more familiar epic (or 
epicizing) éoyata yainc20 calls out for attention. The author of the Homeric 
Hymn to Aphrodite and Sappho both locate the home of the goddess Dawn 
beyond the eastern horizon,21 and the ‘furthest edge of the well-lighted 
earth’ might accordingly be Persia and other spots in the east, from which 
the invaders of 490 had come. In that case, the sentiment in the Erechtheid 
epigram is similar to that expressed at Aristophanes’ Wasps 1089-1090, 
where the chorus claim that as a consequence of the Athenian victory at 
Marathon, ‘everywhere among the barbarians even today nothing is 
referred to as more manly than an Athenian wasp’ (i.e. an Athenian 
hoplite).22 As Steinhauer points out, however, ‘light’ (@Goc or @éc) is also 
a conventional poetic image for ‘victory,’ so that the land that is now full of 
light in the aftermath of the Battle of Marathon might instead be Greece as 
a whole.23 In that case, the unexpected adjective in the first verse of the 
epigram could be taken to indicate the content of the question implicit in 
mevostat, ‘Why is this land so full of phaos?’, the answer being ‘Because 
of the areté of the men who fought and died at Marathon.’ 


2Section Il: Athens Remembers 


2.1Athenian war-casualty monuments of the early 


fifth century BCE 


The Marathon battlefield monument was a polyandreion:24 a mass grave of 
a sort generally marked in Athens in the classical period by a series of 
inscribed stelae that gave the names of the fallen in a particular conflict or 
year, by tribe, city, ethnicity or the like, routinely accompanied by an 
epigram. Enough scattered evidence exists to leave no doubt that the 
practice of burying Athenian casualties with a list of their names, on the 
one hand, and/or a commemorative epigram, on the other, dates back to the 
beginning of the democracy in the final decade of the sixth century — and, 
as far as we know, no earlier.25 Many such monuments lined the road that 
left the walled city of Athens through the Dipylon Gate and ran for about a 
mile to the Academy, in the area known generally as the démosion séma.26 
In some cases, the individual stelae appear to have formed a single, 
continuous wall, while in others they were set apart from one another in a 
line atop a single base. Some fifth-century polyandreia also included 
sculpture, altars, sacred precincts and the like. As noted above, the 
Academy Road monuments represented a change in Athenian practice, as 
the ashes and bones of the city’s war-dead were brought back to be buried 
at home, rather than being interred where they fell, as earlier. But within 
this diversity, there were fundamental continuities as well, including in the 
use of epigrams to commemorate the achievements of the dead. 

Three epigrams plausibly identified as originally inscribed on 
monuments commemorating Athenian fallen in campaigns or battles in the 
decades immediately following the Persian Wars are preserved in literary 
sources:27 


Gppi te BuCavtetov Soot Vivov, iyOvdecoav 
PVOLEVOL YOPaV, &VvdpEc ApniBoo1ws 


... and as many as died around Byzantium, defending 
a land rich in fish, men swift in war 


oide map’ Evpupédsovta mot’ cyAaov OAEoav Pnv 
Lapvapevor Midav toEo~Opav TPOLGxOIGc, 

aixpntai meCoi te Kai OKVTOPOV Eri VNOV" 
KdAALoTOV 5° GpETi|s vi EAuov PPipevot.29 


These men lost their bright youth once upon a time beside Eurymedon, 
fighting with champions of the bow-bearing Medes, 

as spearsmen both on foot and on the swift-travelling ships. 
But they left behind the fairest memorial of their areté when they perished. 


yaipet’ Gplote sc, TOAELO Léya. KDSOG EyovTES 


K6pot ‘Aevaiov, Eyooxot hiamoobvat 
hoi mote KaAAtYOpo TEpi Matpidoc MAEGaO’ héPe_v, 
TAgiototc herArAavov avtia LapvepEevol.30 


Hail, best of men, Athenian youths with enormous honour 
from war, outstanding for your horsemanship, 
who lost your youth once upon a time on behalf of your native land full of fine dancing 
places, 
fighting against the most Greeks ever. 


The monument that may have borne the second epigram quoted above 
could apparently still be seen when Pausanias visited Athens.31 For the 
details of its contents, one might compare /G I 3 1149, which dates to 
around 458 BCE and commemorates the Argives who died fighting as 
Athenian allies at the Battle of Tanagra. Because the casualties at Tanagra 
were not Athenians, their names are not divided by tribe. But the basic 
organization of the inscription otherwise resembles that of the Erechtheid 
monument from Marathon, with a list of 90 dead and a single elegiac 
couplet UG I 3 1149. 1-2 = CEG 135) above it, running across the top of 
the stone (and then awkwardly down its side): 


[tot] 5° &8[avov Tav]aypar Aak[edatpoviov hvz6 yepot, 
névOo[c 5° EtAGOaV Yas Té]pt Lapvap[Evor]. 


These men died at Tanagra at the hands of the Spartans; 
they endured suffering, fighting for their country.32 


In Steinhauer’s judgment, the Erechtheid monument cannot have been one 
freestanding stone in a line of ten set atop a long base, like the Marathon 
cenotaph in the démosion séma area just outside the city walls of Athens 
(discussed below), but appears instead to be the left-hand block from a 
peribolos wall.33 Regardless of whether we take this to match Pausanias’ 
terse description of the battlefield monument as ‘stelae containing the 
names of the dead, divided by tribe’ (1. 32. 3 otiAa Ta OvonaTA THV 
aToVavOvt@V KAT MvLAGC ExdoT@V ~EYOVOGL) In an unexpected way, or 
conclude that the Loukou Monastery stone is part of a third monument 
about which we previously knew nothing, the vital point is that the general 
character of the inscription matches what is expected for Athens in the first 
half of the fifth century BCE. I accordingly turn now to the question of 
Marathon epigrams in particular. 


2.2Marathon Epigrams 


A number of epigrams have been identified as having been composed for 


the monument for the Athenian dead at Marathon described by Pausanias. 
Two can be considered and dismissed quickly (although see further 
discussion below). The first of these is quoted by the Athenian orator 
Lycurgus in a speech dated to around 330 BCE, in which the words are said 
to be ‘inscribed as true testimony of the areté of the dead for all the Greeks 
(to see),’ like the epigram — far more famous today — for the Spartan fallen 
at Thermopylae:34 


‘EMAjvov tpopayodvtss AOnvaio: Mapabavt 
ypvoogdpav Midwv éotdpsoay Sbvaptv.35 


Fighting on behalf of the Greeks, the Athenians at Marathon 
laid low the power of the gold-wearing Medes. 


Jacoby noted the lack of a deictic referring to the dead, on the one hand, 
and the specification of the location of the battle, on the other, and 
concluded that Lycurgus’ poem must come from somewhere other than the 
Marathon monument itself, perhaps from an inscription on the painting of 
the battle in the Stoa Poikilé, as the Suda — citing a more overblown version 
of the text — arguably asserts.36 

A second epigram traditionally associated with the funerary monument 
at Marathon is preserved in the Palatine Anthology: 


naides AOnvaiwv Ilepodv otpatov é€oAéoavtEs 
HipKeoav dpyakénv matpist SovAoobvyv.37 


By destroying the Persian army, the sons of the Athenians 
saved their fatherland from miserable slavery. 


As Page notes, the poem is in ‘so plain and conventional a style’ that, ‘as a 
[merely] literary exercise the lines seem pointless,’ and one would almost 
need to be at Marathon, reading the words, to understand the reference.38 
But this epigram too lacks a deictic referring to the dead, which calls into 
doubt its authenticity, sc. as coming from a battlefield monument. 

More significant, because more certainly authentic, are a set of 
fragmentary epigrams (/G I3 503/504 = CEG 2-3) preserved on four stones 
from what is generally taken to be a long base that originally stood in the 
démosion séma area.39 The first stone (formerly /G I 2 763) was found in 
the Via Hadriani long ago; the second comes from the American 
excavations in the Agora and was published by Oliver in 1933; the third is 
from the Library of Hadrian and was published by Peek in 1960; and the 
fourth was recovered from a wall by the Greek archaeological service in 
1973 and published by Matthaiou in 1988 and 2003 (with /G I 3, giving 


vital information missing from Matthaiou 1988, appearing in the 
meantime).40 The text of the third epigram (Epigram C) consists of only a 
few scattered words: zé]Coi te kai (‘both on foot and’) in the first verse; Jo 
véoot (‘islands’) at the end of the third; and |BaAov at the end of the fourth; 
whether it is part of the monument that featured the other three epigrams is 
a matter of dispute, hence its separate designation as CEG 3. The other 
three epigrams (here minimally supplemented) read as follows: 


Epigram A 
avdpov TVS’ GpEte[S........0.00 60 ee |c aici 
[isch en Sears ilenceess Sunes WPlivi8etettvéwasne ve. | 
Eoyov yap weCoi Tel... ee ee lv 
herrG[da p]é micav sovAto[......... 41 
Of the areté of these men.............. forever 


for on foot they prevented............... 
all of Greece from slavery............ 


Epigram B 

ev dpa toicG’ dddpla............ ] hot’ aiypév 
OTECULL MPO MLAGV GV[........- ] 

GVYLOAOV MPEGAL P[... 0. cee eee eee eee ] 
dotv Biot Tepobv mAwopevo[t.......... 42 

In these men, then, was adamantine..... when they set 


their spear before the Gates........... 
by the sea-side to bum ..................00. 
city, by the Persians’ force overcome..... 


Epigram D 
hépoc yap mpomdpowWs [.... 6... ee eee ] 
[.2.]téc..... wép TMoaAAddoc himo[............ ] 


ovd0ap 5° dxeipo noptitpd@o &iKpov ExovtEc, 
Toiow TavOahés GABoc Extotpé[PEtat]. 


Because before the sanctuary................. 
Saag sess in Athena’s.......... 

having the best bit of fertile land of the calf-nourishing plain, 
for them luxuriant happiness returns. 


The hand that cut Epigram A appears to be the same as that of the inscriber 
of JG 13 4, which dates to 485/4 BCE. Epigram B (which appears below 
Epigram A on the stone) was produced by a different cutter, after an area 
originally covered with decorative rough-picking was smoothed to make 
room for it. Epigram B was thus added after Epigram A had been inscribed, 
seemingly as part a second phase of work, although we know neither 
whether the interval was days, months or years, nor the reason for the 


supplement. Because Meiggs and Lewis accept Meritt’s supplement of 
Epigram A (discussed below), they prefer to put the hand that cut Epigram 
B a decade or so later, but they lack any other solid reason for doing so and 
forthrightly concede that the two ‘could be virtually contemporary.’ 43 There 
are thus no straightforward epigraphic grounds for dating the inscription of 
either epigram to before or after the events of 480-479 BCE, and even if 
we believe that no such monument could have survived the Persian sack, 
we cannot know whether the epigrams inscribed upon the cenotaph date to 
490 BCE, or represent a post-war meditation on the significance of the 
defeat of the initial barbarian invasion at Marathon, or are a mix of the two. 

When Oliver published the second stone from this base in 1933, he 
argued that Epigrams A and B must both refer to Marathon. Indeed, Oliver 
claimed, on the authority of the Life of Aeschylus 28-30 Radt, which 
mentions a contest to choose ‘the elegy for those who died at Marathon’ 
(t@ Eig Tos Ev Mapadavi teOvnKkOtas EAEyei@), to be able to identify the 
first poem as the work of Simonides, the second as that of Aeschylus.44 In 
1956, Benjamin Meritt proposed that Agora I 4256 represented a fragment 
of a late fourth-century copy of Epigram A and could be used to 
supplement the ends of all four lines. This suggestion has been widely 
accepted, including in FGE, CEG and JG I 3, where the text appears as 
follows:45 


avdpov TOvd’ Gpete[...... Jos &@Ottov aisi 

ee ey eee |WLJpl........-] vépoot BEoi- 

éoyov yap meCoi te [Kai] OKvmOpoOV Exi vEedv 
herrd[Sa pJé micav SovMov & pap ide"v. 


a 


(Of) the areté of these men....... imperishable forever 
sok Ue Se aed Rn Bee de witha D2 ene the gods might allot; 

for both on foot and on the swift-travelling ships they prevented 
all of Greece from seeing the day of slavery. 


Meritt himself argued that the subject of Epigram A, even thus 
supplemented, must be Marathon, with the second half of the third line 
referring to the fighting around the Persian ships, in the course of which, 
inter alia, Aeschylus’ brother Cynegirus was killed (Herodot. 6. 113. 2— 
114).46 But this argument has found little favour, and the general scholarly 
consensus — at least before Matthaiou 2003 — would appear to be that 
Epigram A can only refer to Salamis, dating the monument to 479 BCE or 
later. In that case, Epigram B too must have been cut after the Persian Wars 
were over, perhaps as late as the Cimonian period, when it was perhaps 
added to the stone as a pointed response to the ‘Themistoclean’ character of 


Epigram A.47 The claim advanced at the end of Epigram A about the 
Panhellenic significance of the battlefield accomplishments of the dead 
thus refers to the defeat of Xerxes’ great land invasion of 480-479 BCE 
rather than to that of Darius’ more limited naval incursion of 490. 

As Pritchett noted long ago, the overlap between the badly battered 
righthand side of Epigram A and Agora I 4256 consists of only two 
exceedingly common Greek letters, putting Meritt’s supplement of the 
former by means of the latter on shaky ground from the first.4s The best 
support for Meritt’s proposal comes in the final line of the epigram. But 
dovMov huap is a poetic trope (Il. 6. 463; Od. 14. 340; 17. 323; Theogn. 
1213) and the intense formularity of the fourthcentury text can be seen in 
its similarly bald appeals to the formulaic [KAé]oc &@Oitov (e.g. I. 9. 413; 
Hes. fr. 70. 5 M.-W.; Sapph. fr. 44. 4 V.) and mkvz6peov éni vndv (AP 7. 
258. 3 = ‘Simonides’ XLVI. 3; cf e.g. Z/. 10. 308; Od. 4. 708; Pind. Pyth. 1. 
74). Meritt’s supplement also requires a relative clause in the second line of 
the epigram, to accommodate the subjunctive véu@o1, which has always 
given those attempting to restore the text of the epigram trouble.49 Perhaps 
most important, Matthaiou now reads |c aigi at the end of the first line of 
Epigram A on JG I 3 503/504, ruling out .Joc G@O1toy aisi from Agora I 
4256 as a supplement there.so 

Epigram A thus makes no reference to ships but as far as we can tell to 
footsoldiers alone; nothing requires (or even suggests) that the poem be 
associated with Salamis. Epigram B too describes hoplites, who block a 
Persian attempt to burn something — presumably Athens, the Gotv in the 
fourth verse — by taking a stand either before the city’s gates (i.e. outside 
the walls, at Marathon, on the standard reading of the passages1) or before 
the ‘Gates’, which Koumanoudis takes to refer to the location of the 
sanctuary of Heracles described at Herodot. 6. 108. 1 as the site of the 
Athenian camp before the battle.s2 Epigram D can reasonably be 
understood to refer to Marathon as well, particularly since the implication 
of the third line is that the dead have been buried where they fell, in the 
countryside; the enclosure (€pkoc) mentioned in the first line must then 
once again be part of the Marathonian shrine of Heracles. The only obvious 
remaining objection to the thesis that Epigram A too refers to Marathon — 
and thus that the entire monument commemorated that battle — is that the 
bold assertion put forward in the final line about the larger significance of 
what the dead accomplished must belong to the 470s or 460s BCE, after the 
defeat of Xerxes’ massive invasion of the Greek mainland, rather than to 
the early 480s.53 


2.3Remembering Marathon before and after Plataea 


As scholars had long suspecteds4 and Matthaiou (supported by new 
physical and inscriptional evidence) now appears to have shown, there 
were at least two early Athenian monuments to the city’s Marathon dead. 
The first, briefly mentioned by Pausanias, was on or by (€zt) the burial 
mound on the battlefield itself. The second, a cenotaph, was erected in the 
démosion séma area and consisted of a long base inscribed with epigrams, 
on top of which stood a number of individual stelae. Regardless of whether 
the monument from which the Loukou Monastery stone comes is to be 
identified with Pausanias’ battlefield memorial, the Loukou Monastery 
monument too bore epigrams, apparently one per Cleisthenic tribe. Page 
and othersss not unreasonably assumed that there could be only one 
genuine epigram for the Athenian dead at Marathon and that all other 
claimants to the position must be assigned to other contexts. The first point 
that the discovery of the new Marathon inscription makes clear is that there 
were almost certainly ten ‘official’ epigrams for the city’s dead and perhaps 
more, meaning that we have no obligation to sort and eliminate candidates 
so ruthlessly. At least some of the cenotaph epigrams may well have come 
from the same set (see below), as do perhaps AP 7. 257 = FGE 754-755 
(‘Simonides’ XVII), despite its lack of a deictic — need every genuine 
funerary poem participate fully in a standard set of conventions, 
particularly if nine others on the same monument have already made the 
point clear? —; even Lycurgus’ epigram (PFGE 772-773 = ‘Simonides” 
XXI) may as well. 

The Athenians’ outspoken early pride in their achievement at Marathon 
was apparent at Delphi, where the city’s treasury, if not necessarily paid for 
by Persian spoils from the battle, was at least used to trumpet the triumph 
to a Panhellenic audience via an inscription that read “AQevaiot t[6]t 
"AnodAov[t a0 Médjov axpobivia te¢ Mopab[o]vr playes] (‘The 
Athenians (offered) Apollo first fruits of the Battle at Marathon taken from 
the Medes’). The inscription was accompanied by — and served to introduce 
—a set of ten statues, which can only have represented the eponymous 
heroes of the ten Cleisthenic tribes.s6 It is nonetheless the case that 
Marathon must have looked quite different in 479 BCE than it did in 490 
BCE, in the immediate aftermath of the battle. As I have argued above, the 
Erechtheid epigram might easily have been read in two separate ways, as 
boasting before the second invasion that a message about Attic valour had 
been sent to the East via the crushing of Darius’ expeditionary force, but as 
reminding the liberated Greek mainland after the defeat of Xerxes and 


Mardonius of what could in retrospect be seen as the first chapter in 
Athens’ decades-long involvement in driving back the common enemy. 
Epigram A from /G I3 503/504 = CEG 2 — on a monument presumably set 
up after the liberation of the city even if it incorporated older material — 
must represent this later phase as well; that is, recalling Marathon at a time 
when that battle could be creatively misremembered as driving off the first 
of two consecutive Persian attempts to enslave all of Greece. 


3Section Ill: Herodes Atticus and 
Marathon 


Herodes Atticus (P44 488900), on whose estate in the Peloponnese the 
Erechtheid monument was found, was one of the richest men in the Roman 
world of his time, perhaps second only to the emperor, and enormously 
influential in intellectual and cultural terms. But his writings are lost,57 and 
most of what is known of him today comes from his biographer 
Philostratus (writing a generation or so after his death) or the 
archaeological record. I accordingly begin with a basic outline of his story, 
before turning again to the Erechtheid epigram and how he might have read 
1.58 

Herodes was a member of the Kerykid clan and thus belonged to the 
tribe Aiantis, although according to Philostratus, whose Lives of the 
Sophists treats him as something like its central organizing figure, he also 
claimed a connection with Miltiades (the chief Athenian commander at 
Marathon) and Cimon (Miltiades’ son and the Athenian commander at the 
Battle of Eurymedon in the early 460s BCE) on account of their services to 
Athens and the Greek world generally during the early fifth-century wars 
against Persia.s9 Herodes’ family on his father’s side was from the deme of 
Marathon and can be traced back to the second century BCE. His paternal 
grandfather, Tiberius Claudius Hipparchos (P4A 537710), was already a 
very wealthy man — the source of his income and holdings is unknown — 
but seems to have had substantial legal and political problems; according to 
Philostratus, he was accused of tyranny by the Athenians, and his money 
was confiscated and his lands sold. Hipparchos’ son Atticus (Herodes 
Atticus’ father; PAA 228430) managed to restore the family’s fortunes 
during the reign of Nerva (96-98 CE), when he supposedly discovered an 
enormous sum of money in a house he had purchased — although the story 
must have been more complicated than that, since it is difficult to believe 


that Atticus ‘discovered’ the money without being certain that the emperor 
(with whom he corresponded on the matter) would allow him to keep it.60 
Atticus was a member of the Roman Senate and apparently a governor of 
Judaea, and he carried out public benefactions on a grand scale in Athens. 
But he is not known to have held any significant political office in the city, 
although he was priest of Zeus Olympios and high priest of the local 
imperial cult,61 the implication being that he had learned from his father’s 
mistakes and had no taste for similar trouble. When he died around 138/9 
CE, he left every Athenian a legacy of one mina per year.«2 

Atticus’ son Herodes seems to have been born at the very beginning of 
the second century CE at Marathon. When Atticus died, Herodes contested 
the will — intended to keep the family fortune out of his hands, in the 
expectation that he would be less generous with it than his father wished to 
be — and his success in preventing the widespread and continuing 
disbursement of funds to average citizens that Atticus had planned seems to 
have been at the root of the bad feelings that persisted between Athens and 
its wealthiest citizen throughout his life, and that culminated in the 
confrontation before the emperor discussed below. From 141 to 146 CE, 
Herodes served in Rome as professor of rhetoric for the princes Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Verus. But most of the second half of his life was 
spent in Athens, where he owned several estates, including one at 
Marathon, and where he taught, wrote and generally played the great man. 

In the mid-140s CE or so, Herodes married a wealthy aristocratic Roman 
woman named Appia Annia Regilla Caucidia Tertulla, generally referred to 
as ‘Regilla’ (PAA 150465). Regilla died around 160 CE, allegedly after a 
beating ordered by Herodes at the hands of one of his slaves, while she was 
eight months pregnant.63 Whether the charge (on which Herodes was tried 
and acquitted in Rome) was true, is impossible to say; but Herodes 
mourned Regilla with enormous ostentation, including in a number of 
surviving inscriptions.64 When Herodes’ three foster-sons (trophimoi) 
Polydeukion, Memnon and Achilleus also died untimely deaths, he made 
another great show of grief, by scattering statues of them, represented as 
hunters, throughout his countryside estates.cs These memorials were 
accompanied by curse-inscriptions (25 of which are known, including 10 
from the Marathon area), which inter alia call down terrible sufferings on 
anyone who dares to ‘throw down or remove’ (7] KaQéAo1 7) WETtaKEtvoin) 
the statues or the bases on which they stand. Such imprecations are 
common in the Roman period,« but they leave no doubt that Herodes was 
deeply and self-consciously aware of the power of memory — and of its 
fragility. Polydeukion is also described in an inscription that accompanied 


one of the statues as a ‘hero,’67 as is Herodes himself in what may be an 
inscription from his grave in or around the Panathenaic stadium.6s The use 
of this term in reference to the honoured dead is once again unsurprising in 
Roman times. But Herodes is associated with hero-cult in other ways too, 
including via a long anecdote preserved by Philostratus (drawn straight 
from one of Herodes’ letters) about his supposed relations with a 
mysterious ‘Attic Heracles, who haunted the countryside around 
Marathon, spoke the purest of Attic dialects and claimed to be a son of the 
region’s eponymous hero.«9 

As noted above, Herodes had strong personal ties to the deme of 
Marathon, which was where he was born and died and had a country estate. 
Herodes also claimed a connection of some sort to Miltiades, and he 
appears to have dedicated a set of statues of himself and other members of 
his circle near the grave of the Athenian casualties in the battle.70 A 
dedication by Polydeukion in what was probably a sacred precinct of 
Dionysus just north of the soros (‘burial mound’) survives too.71 As Tobin 
notes, ‘The historical overtones of the mound must have resonated deep in 
Herodes, ... as an Athenian and a Marathonian, and ... as an adherent of 
the Second Sophistic,’ which programmatically looked back to the period 
of the Athenian Empire as a social, political and literary touchstone. His 
connection to Marathon; to the battle that had taken place there over half a 
millennium earlier; to the general responsible for the victory; and to the 
fallen Athenian combatants seemingly still worshipped in his own time as 
unambiguous ‘heroes,’ patently mattered to him. 

Herodes was fantastically wealthy, and as befit a Greek aristocrat in the 
Roman period, he spent enormous sums of money on public benefactions, 
including in Athens on the Panathenaic stadium (completed in time for the 
games of 143/4 CE) and the Odeion (constructed in the early 160s CE and 
dedicated to the memory of Regilla).72 Herodes also dedicated enormous 
amounts of time and energy during the 160s and 170s to writing, 
declaiming, teaching declamation and the like, and the combination of his 
astonishing financial resources and the way he used them, on the one hand, 
and his rhetorical abilities and political and social connections, on the 
other, made him one of the most prominent figures in the Roman world in 
the third quarter of the second century CE. Herodes was nonetheless not 
much loved by his fellow Athenians, and the conflict escalated to the point 
that — like his grandfather Hipparchus — he was eventually accused of 
‘tyranny’ in a public assembly.73 Around 173/4 CE, Herodes and his chief 
accusers at that point, the Quintilii (brothers from Troy who were serving 
as the Roman governors of Greece), took the case direct to the emperor 


Marcus Aurelius, to whom Herodes himself had taught rhetoric in Rome a 
quartercentury earlier, and who was now in Sirmium, near modern 
Belgrade, in the middle of a decade-long campaign against ‘barbarian’ 
Northern tribes. According to Philostratus, Herodes gave a disastrous 
performance before the emperor, speaking bluntly, angrily and insultingly, 
and stalking out before using all the time allotted to him to make his case. 
Marcus nonetheless chose to treat his old teacher gently; indeed, after 
Herodes went briefly into self-imposed exile in Oricus, in Epirus, the 
emperor wrote the Athenians, in a letter partially preserved in an 
inscription, urging them to welcome their fellow-citizen back.74 

Incredibly, we have another inscription — a long dactylic hexameter 
poem, damaged at the end but generally quite well-preserved — that 
purports to offer a detailed account of Herodes’ return not just to Athens 
but specifically to Marathon.75 As the poem tells the story, Herodes is 
escorted to the country and greeted by the city’s most important gods, on 
the one hand, and by an enormous crowd of citizens, metics and visiting 
foreigners, on the other, in a happy, hierarchical order recalling (in the 
ephebes’ new dress, for example) the benefactions he had already conferred 
on his people, who are said to be as thrilled to have him back in Attica as a 
mother would be to see a long-absent child. No mention is made of the time 
in Oricus — Herodes has seemingly come direct from Sirmium — or of 
Marcus Aurelius’ elaborate attempts to pour oil on the troubled waters of 
Athens’ internal politics, as witnessed in other portions of his letter, much 
of which has to do in one way or another with relations between Herodes 
and his numerous supporters and detractors. Instead, the poem is flattery of 
the richest and most tasteless sort,76 and the impression of tastelessness is 
only increased when one takes into account the general modern consensus 
that the text is by Herodes himself or at the very least was written at his 
direction. As he presents himself, he is literally the gods’ gift to Athens and 
in particular to Marathon, where the stone was discovered serving as a 
threshold block for a stable. 

As Michael Jung has shown, the Battle of Marathon was enormously 
important to members of the Second Sophistic, because it represented for 
them not merely an important moment in the Greco-Persian wars or an 
argument that could be used to bolster or justify Athens’ political standing 
vis-a-vis other states, but the point at which a distinctly Greek identity 
emerged from a misty mythical past.77 As Second Sophistic authors and 
orators told the story, moreover, Marathon was less a tale of popular 
triumph (what the Athenian people had done) than one of leadership (what 
an intellectual and moral elite had done for the people), which is to say that 


the battle became a symbol of Greek identity in a Roman world and of the 
proper role of the provincial Greek aristocracy. 

Pausanias attests that the cult of the heroized Athenian dead was still 
functioning at Marathon in Herodes’ time, and it is easy to understand how 
the memory of the battle appealed to him in general terms. Herodes felt a 
deep connection to the Athenian past, to Marathon and to Miltiades; he 
took the concept of heroes seriously; and he recognized that memories of 
the dead could be created, maintained and potentially elided. He was also a 
collector of antiquities, as is apparent from the other bits and pieces of 
sculpture found at his estate in the Peloponnese, including portions of 
several fourth-century BCE reliefs probably from the Asclepieion on the 
south slope of the Acropolis.7s The Erechtheid epigram in particular, 
moreover, declared that the victory at Marathon had echoed far and wide, 
announcing the appearance on the world-stage of his people, whose areté 
would not and could not now ever be forgotten — on which reading it is the 
areté broadly read that gets the emphasis, while the specific evidence for it 
advanced in the second half of the epigram becomes only one (admittedly 
spectacular and defining) instance of such behaviour. Perhaps equally 
important, the final line-and-a-half of the epigram expresses two ideas that, 
when taken together, must have meant something very different to Herodes 
and his social and intellectual contemporaries than they did to other 
Athenian readers several centuries earlier. The Marathon heroes, the 
inscription proclaims, fought not for their own glory but for the glory of 
their city, and they did so despite being badly outnumbered by their 
adversaries, all of which might easily be taken as a summary of the proper 
role of the provincial Greek elite as the Second Sophistic defined it. Indeed, 
be it in 176 CE (when he himself returned victorious to the place from what 
IG Il? 3606. 3 — seemingly his own account of events — calls ‘the ends of 
the earth’) or later, it is easy to imagine Herodes reading the Erechtheid 
epigram on the Marathon dead as referring poignantly if obliquely to 
himself in particular, locked in a lonely struggle whose sole purpose, as he 
saw it, was to glorify his city. 
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Stefano Jedrkiewicz 

To Produce Poetry in Order to 
Submerge it: Socrates’ Aesopic 
Experience (Plat. Phaedo 60 b1-61 
b7) 


1. A passage in Plato’s Phaedo (60 b1-61 b7) represents Socrates as he 
deals with Aesopic fables. Socrates is first portrayed as an oral storyteller 
in action, who invents and narrates one such tale to an actual audience (60 
bl-c7); and, shortly after, as an author, who has just produced some 
formally versified textual compositions of Aesopic content (61 b3—7). The 
former description provides one more example of Socrates’ rhetorical 
capacity to enlist any kind of reference or utterance in support of his 
ongoing discourse; the latter is absolutely exceptional in casting this 
character as the composer of some texts, whose form he has fixed by means 
of an apposite metrical structure. 1 

However, Socrates’ activity as an Aesopic author antedates his 
improvised Aesopic performance. In order to appease a religious scruple, 
Socrates has been spending what he knows to be his last month of life in 
prison, where he must wait for his execution until the Delian theoria has 
returned to Athens, versifying some pre-existent Aesopic texts in oral 
circulation (clearly, as ‘prose’). His aim is to verify whether the constant 
divine injunction he perceives in his dreams, to ‘engage in mousiké’ (60 
e6-7: povoikxt zoist kai épydcov), truly means, as he has always 
interpreted it, “engage in philosophy’ (and not ‘in poetry’) (60 el-61 bl). 
Then, on the day when he is eventually allowed to meet his friends once 
again (and for the last time in his life), he resorts to an Aesopic narrative 
model in order to illustrate his strange physical sensations. He has just been 
detached from his chains and is rubbing his leg; he notices that physical 
pain is immediately being replaced by physical pleasure; he instantly 
transposes this experience into a little, humorous mythos of his own 
invention, on what he declares to be a typically Aesopic model, which 
illustrates how these two apparently exclusive sensations are in fact 
reciprocally inclusive. 


This episode introduces some of the main themes of the Phaedo. The 
description of Socrates’ bodily predicament anticipates the final depiction 
of the hero’s physical death (117 e4-118 a4); the identification of the 
unavoidable succession of pleasure to pain opens the way to the 
denunciation of the hindrance to knowledge posed by the corporeal 
passions (cf 83 b5—9), and to the rejection of ‘physical’ investigations as 
effective epistemic strategies (99 e4 ff.);2 the shifting denomination of the 
fable in this episode, either as Jogos or as mythos, is a prelude to the 
interplay between these two different yet complementary speech modalities 
which is typical of the Phaedo, a philosophical dialogue concluded by 
mythological accounts. Moreover, the implicit opposition (about which 
more will be said) between a ‘fluid’ and a ‘rigid’ utterance, that is one 
which is issued spontaneously, like an oral improvisation, and one which is 
constructed according to formal rules, like a versified poem, in order to 
produce a given text, may recall the contrast between dynamic, and 
therefore potentially meaningful, oral texts and definitely fixed, and 
therefore barely intelligible, written texts that is highlighted in the 
Phaedrus (274 a and ff.). 

This episode may contribute some clarification to the very idea of 
‘submerged literature’ as well. The Phaedo does not explicitly deal with 
‘literature’, in the way that, say, the Jon or the Phaedrus do. Yet it relates an 
authorial exploit of sorts: in his effort to provide a new interpretation for a 
divine injunction, Socrates implements a most unusual action and actually 
produces something like a collection of ‘literary’ texts. But why is this 
circumstance, fleetingly described in two relatively short sentences (60 d1l— 
4 and 61 b5—7), never mentioned again in this dialogue (nor in any other 
Platonic context)?3 Socrates himself apparently considers his production to 
be of no practical use. He invents an Aesopic fable almost as soon as he 
meets his companions, but does not recite any of the Aesopic poems he 
composed just a few days previously. He does explain why he decided to 
experiment with poetry, and immediately after that he goes back to his 
perennial occupation, philosophical face-to-face dialogue. This was his first 
and last experience as a literary author. Does this sequence, therefore, point 
to some underlying Platonic evaluation of the function, or lack of it, of a 
corpus produced by assembling the texts of a given author, an operation 
which might also counter the danger of ‘submersion’ inherent to the 
exclusively oral circulation of such texts? 


2. In a Platonic context, the term Jogos can be distinctly polysemic. When 
used as a general equivalent of ‘utterance’, it refers to the factual outcome 


of the act of /egein, and hence to any articulated discourse. When employed 
in contrast or connection to mythos, it may bear some more specific 
meanings. The opposition ‘Jogos vs mythos’ may be equivalent both to (a) 
‘verifiable vs. unverifiable discourse’, and (b) ‘argumentative vs. narrative 
discourse’.4 Yet in this passage other specifications appear as well: (c) as an 
individual utterance, a Jogos may produce its own meaning directly, by its 
literal construction (asserting reality ‘as it is’); a mythos may produce its 
own meaning indirectly, by its allegorical construction (asserting reality ‘as 
it could also be’). All of which eventually points to a fourth opposition, 
which operates as the unspoken premise of Socrates’ whole poetic activity: 
(d) ‘truth vs lack of truth’. 

In the Phaedo, the demand is consistently made that logos (discourse in 
general) be correctly constructed (1.e. made orthos: cf e.g. 73 al0, 94 al), 
in order to be able to render the truth (see the programmatic statement at 99 
e5—6: it is by means of Jogos that aletheia is to be pursued). Socrates 
stresses that any such /ogos may be properly constructed only by applying 
the appropriate discursive techne. Otherwise, that is émeidav tic motevoy 
AOY@ tivi GAnVet civar &vev thic mepi todc AGyoUS TéxvNC (90 b6—7), one 
will only produce perpetually contradictory statements (something like the 
eternal altercation of Pleasure and Pain); hence misologia, the rejection of 
logos as a means to reach truth (cf 89 dl—90 d 7). The fundamental 
importance of producing /ogoi (either oral or written) according to the right 
procedure is also emphasized in the Phaedrus (258 d1 ff.): such a technique 
aims to enable the resulting discourse to assert the truth (Phaedr. 261 a7 
ff.); it has nothing to do with the manipulation of argumentative tools or 
stylistic ornamentation, which is the subject of the self-styled technai that 
are currently available (Phaedr. 266 d5 ff.); and it renders the 
wellconstructed, i.e. truthful, utterance effective both at a referential and at 
a pragmatic level, for it conveys the intended message to a specific 
addressee on the occasion of a specific performance (Phaedr. 272 a-b).5 
When improvising his fable, Socrates exploits the Aesopic rhetorical 
potentialities in order to construct an effective analogue: he is 
implementing one particular techne of allegorical discourse. 

What does this techne consist in? A fable plot usually rests on a twin 
paradox: (i) it depicts the action of some non-human characters (animals, or 
objects, or mere abstractions, as in this case the personified Pleasure and 
Pain, who are both given a ‘head’), as if they were human (they notably 
conceive projects, implement volitions and — though not in this case — 
address each other in human speech); at the same time, such characters 
never lose their essential, i.e. non-human, attitudes (wolves always try to 


eat lambs, the reverse never happening; Pleasure and Pain can only oppose 
each other); (ii) in an unexpected reversal, the solution devised to remove a 
problem or a conflict merely perpetuates that lamentable situation or makes 
it worse, thus in Socrates’ fable, divine intervention transforms the 
unavoidable conflict of two incompatible entities into a perennial, 
obviously most unhappy, coexistence. Such stories would be absurd if 
intended as factual accounts; yet they do immediately produce some 
meaning when they are taken as allegories. Indeed, they denote a given 
referent (in this case, Socrates’ effective bodily affections) by means of an 
analogy (the connection between physically pleasurable and painful 
sensations is likened to endless strife between two personified actants).6 
The analogy of the fable may thus have some sort of epistemic 
repercussion: without it, the puzzling nature of some aspect of reality 
(atopon is Socrates’ word: 60 b3) could have remained unperceived.7 

By his way of exploiting fables as material for poetic composition, 
Socrates also confirms that he has a distinctive narrative model in mind, the 
one connected to the eponymous narrator ‘Aesop’. During the fifth century 
BCE in Athens increasing mention was made of this name, which became 
the trademark for all such stories as may have been circulating orally.s 
Fable texts can be freely accessed, quoted, modified or invented at pleasure 
(or need) in any oral circumstance or written context. The Aesopic plots are 
distinctly recognizable, since they implement homogeneous semantic 
operations by means of allegory. Finally, the paradoxical situation depicted 
in such stories makes the intended message even more evident. It is 
precisely because it is so easily available and effective that the Aesopic 
fable will never gain the status of a fully-fledged literary genre in antiquity. 
A fable operates as an argumentative propeller within a given textual 
context, either written or oral, in verse or prose: it attracts considerably less 
interest as an independent text, liable to be made a subject of 
communication or performance for its own sake. It even lacks a proper 
name: it is either Jogos or mythos (the old general term ainos seems no 
longer to be in use in Socrates’ time).9 

Approximately at the end of the fourth century BCE, Demetrius of 
Phalerum produced the first known written collection of ‘Aesopic tales’, in 
a single volume. The precise aims of the operation, and the nature of its 
apparently prosaic components, must remain open to speculation (were 
such texts extracted from oral circulation, excerpted from pre-existing 
literary contexts, reproduced from some other collection already 
established, or just authored by Demetrius himself? Did the content result 
from some discrimination or selection? Were the tales simply transcribed 


from their ‘original’ form, or subjected to some authorial re-elaboration? 
Were at least some of the original, or usual, contexts of enunciation also 
reproduced? And so on).10 At any rate, this literary product, whatever its 
actual content and authorial intention, provided a repertoire of extant 
Aesopic texts (modern critics have at times considered it as the primary 
source of all the fable collections that would be constitued in antiquity 11). It 
may also have established the first known Aesopic ‘canon’. Now, the 
Aesopic scene in the Phaedo, whatever its intended documentary value 
about Socrates’ last day, may be taken to portray a somehow similar 
procedure. At the very least, it implies that at the beginning of the fourth 
century Aesopic fables were already a current subject for (prosaic or 
poetical) textual manipulation. This is the background against which 
Socrates is made to produce his own collection of Aesopic fables. 


3. Yet this is only the last of three successive descriptions. In the first (60 
bl-c7), Socrates finds himself confronting a factual yet nonetheless 
disconcerting datum: as he rubs his leg, the physical pain caused by his 
chains becomes a pleasurable sensation. He instantly projects this paradox 
into the mythos (as he calls it) about the personified abstractions Pleasure 
and Pain, locked in an endless conflict and forced by divine intervention 
into a structurally unstable coexistence (6 0Edc BovAdpEvos adTe SiaAAGEAL 
NMOAELODVTA, ETELST] ODK ESVVATO, GLVTWEV sic TALTOV ADTOIC TUS KOPLOAG: 
60 c2-4). This concise aetiology mirrors Socrates’ empirical observations 
precisely; and the reader may remember one possible implication of this 
tale — hate among physical entities results in forced love, so nothing 
definite can ever be assessed at that level — as he reaches the 
‘autobiographical’ account by Socrates of his utter frustration with the zepi 
voEews iotopia, the study of the physical world (96 a6—-99 c9).12 Socrates, 
therefore, consciously applies an Aesopic pattern as he himself invents the 
tale: the story could have been told by Aesop, had he only thought of it (si 
évevornoev adta Aicwzoc, ud0ov dv ovv0sival). Yet the term évevonoev 
marks the invention of a fable as the result of a cognitive effort.13 Socrates, 
in fact, is not taunting Aesop for having missed the opportunity of a good 
story. He is declaring that a well-constructed fable is apt to feed some 
intelligible meaning into any kind of discourse: it produces an allegory 
which sheds light, by means of an effective analogy, onto some otherwise 
unknown element of reality. Socrates’ narrative invention, here, goes along 
with Socrates’ constant search for knowledge. 14 

Second moment (60 c8—el): Cebes is reminded of the rumours which 
circulate about Socrates devoting his time in jail to an activity he never 


practised in his life, literary creation. Is it true that he has composed a 
proemium to Apollo and put Aesop’s logoi (so Cebes calls them) into 
formally versified poetic texts? Especially Evenus is wondering about 
Socrates’ intentions. Of course, Socrates explains (60 d8—el): Evenus fears 
that Socrates may have turned into a professional competitor to him, an 
avtitsyvoc. This is consistent with the attitude constantly given to this 
character in various Platonic contexts, as an ‘intellectual’ systematically 
engaging into the sort of activities Socrates would never practise: he is the 
self-declared omniscient teacher of all ethical and political wisdom in the 
Apology (20 a2—cl); in the Phaedrus (267 a2—5), he is one among several 
master rhetoricians, the clever inventor (sophos) of such refinements as 
hypodelosis, parepainos, parapsogos (some of which apparently deal with 
the memorization of poetical texts).15 The episode in the Phaedo may 
possibly suggest some interest in Aesop and his fables on the part of 
Evenus (as a rhetorical user? an inventor? a versifier? a collector and 
editor?); but he certainly has nothing to fear, so Socrates himself concludes 
at 61 b7—-c9.16 

In the third, final moment, Socrates’ clarifies what he has indeed been 
doing (60 el—61 b7). The recurrent dreamed visitation that constantly 
enjoins him to ‘engage in mousiké’ always confirmed him in his idea that 
mousiké means ‘philosophy’.17 His death being delayed by a religious 
circumstance, Socrates takes to verifying the correctness of his 
interpretation: was the divinity perhaps exhorting him to ‘make poetry’ in 
the ‘vulgar’ sense of the word? The solution he constructs, largely 
dependent on the polysemy of the opposition mythos/logos and of the pair 
poietes-poiein,1s may be rendered by the following expanded translation 
(61 b2-7): ‘The first (or ‘the most important’) thing to me was to make a 
poem in honour of the god whose festival it was during that time (ap@tov 
uév sic TOV Oedv Exoinoa od Tv } mapodoa Ovoia); then, once this versified 
prayer was composed (eta dé Tov OEdv), I reflected that a poet as such, if 
he has to be a creative inventor, needs to invent some texts whose content 
is fantastic, not factually accurate (Evvorjoas 6t1 TOV ToT Séo1, EinEp 
UEAAOL MOUTHS Eival, ToLeiv LbVOVC GAA’ od Adyous); and that I am myself 
unable to utter such fantasies (kai abtd¢ odK 7) WvOOACy1K6c). Therefore, 
since I could lay my hands on some of the fantastic tales of Aesop, for I 
have assimilated them (514 tadta 51) ods mpoysipovc siyov pbOovc Kai 
HALoTaUNV tTodc Aiowzov), that’s what I produced my poems from, first 
come first served, wholly at random (tovtwv émoinoa oic mpatoic 
EVETDYOV)’. 

Two implications can be drawn. First, Socrates considers that the 


Aesopic fables as a whole must have some narrative homogeneity; yet each 
of them can be modified at will. A given fable is a flexible text, liable to be 
innovated at every new utterance. It is constantly accessible in an aural 
dimension: written or not, it can be memorized and reproduced out of 
memory, no verbatim accuracy being compulsory; it will however acquire 
some more textually rigid form when undergoing formal versification. 
Secondly, Socrates stresses that he had no intention of carrying out an act 
of ‘literary’ creation as such: he just performed a religious duty. This 
explanation apparently confirms, but in fact substantially rectifies and in 
the end rejects, Cebes’ allegations about Socrates’ ‘literary’ ambitions. 

Rectification starts from terminology: Cebes speaks of Aesopic /ogoi, 
Socrates of mythoi. In principle, of course, any account is a /ogos in that it 
is produced by an act of /egein; a Jogos can thus be a factually accurate 
statement, a more or less fictitious narrative, or an outright lie.19 Herodotus 
may be making a technical qualification in calling Aesop a /ogopoios, a 
‘storyteller’, dealing with fiction (2. 134. 3); consequently, in applying this 
same term to Hecataeus he may imply factual unreliability (2. 143. 1; cf 5. 
36. 2, 5. 125). But in the Phaedo Socrates does not speak in such terms. At 
60 c2, the Aesopic mythos he invents is clearly an allegorical account, 
whose nature allows, indeed demands, disregard for actual reality, since its 
function is to provide, not a factual description, but an analogical allegory; 
at 61 b4—6, the poetical mythoi he rejects are those self—contained texts to 
be performed for the pleasure of an audience, whose authorial intention, 
therefore, does not aim at truth.20 In order to contrast mythoi to logoi, 
Socrates here presupposes, as he does all through the Phaedo, that a logos 
should tendentially take what is real as its reference.21 

When Socrates specifies that he is not mythologikos himself (61 b5), he 
certainly does not mean that he is technically unable to invent or retell a 
fantastic tale (he has just been doing precisely that). He only stresses that it 
is not in his nature to utter mythoi, for the implicit reason that his 
distinctive activity consists in uttering /ogoi. The only utterances he can try 
to produce are those aiming to reproduce reality as it is in truth, not at 
‘inventing’ (poiein) some text producing a deliberately unreal reference. 
How can he ever behave like a ‘poet’, then? Aesopic stories provide the 
solution: nothing could be more remote from their narrative intention than 
to pretend to be factually true; on the contrary, they need to display their 
deliberately ‘impossible’ content precisely in order to implement an 
allegorical operation which will transmit an impressively truthful message. 
By taking the subject-matter of his poetic compositions from the Aesopic 
mythoi, therefore, Socrates can become a practising poet without having to 


do what he is unable (and of course unwilling) to do: tell lies. 

Now for facts. Popular opinion at large has it that Socrates unexpectedly 
joined the ranks of the literary practitioners (hence Evenus’ fears). By 
using the participle enteinas (60 dl), Cebes, who voices all such 
assumptions, implies that Socrates has indeed been working as a real 
professional: he not only conferred a fitting metrical form onto each of his 
Aesopic creations, but also devised their respective musical 
accompaniment. The result is that all such individual poems are now 
performance-ready.22 Moreover, Cebes somehow takes this Aesopic 
production to be a structured ensemble, since he declares that Socrates 
placed a prooimion to Apollo at the head of his poetic compositions (60 
dl). If a prooimion is to be equated to an ‘introduction’, the following 
textual series must be supposed to rest on some sort of consistency (in this 
case, provided at least by the trade-mark ‘Aesop’).23 Socrates, in sum, 
behaved like any other author fathering a literary creation: he ended up by 
producing a homogeneous collection of ‘Aesopic’ texts and, from the start, 
placed this corpus of sorts under Apollo’s divine patronage, as befits a self- 
conscious work of poetry. What else should be required in order to qualify 
Socrates’ poetical results as a formal ‘literary’ product? 

Indirectly, but no less effectively for that, Socrates’ answer is designed to 
demolish all such assumptions. Socrates does not deem it necessary to 
spend a single word on the metrical technicalities of his compositions, still 
less on their content.24 To be sure, he never performed any of them (he had 
no audience in his prison). He specifically uses the term ennoein, which he 
has already applied to Aesop’s creativity, in order to explain where he took 
his inspiration from — supposing ‘inspiration’ to be the appropriate term: 
for he just found a certain number of ready-made Aesopic tales in his mind 
and made as many poems out of them. He thus produced and assembled his 
poems casually (€vétvyov); working in such conditions, he obviously had 
no need for that indispensable ingredient of the poetic work, which is thus 
glaringly absent from this passage — divine inspiration.25 And, pace Cebes, 
he does not call his versified prayer a prooimion. The omission of this term, 
which in other Platonic contexts may indeed be used in order to designate 
the introductory piece of a textual ensemble,26 definitely implies that 
Socrates lacks any deliberate authorial strategy. As for ‘Apollo’, Socrates 
never calls this name: nor does he need to, since in fact he is producing no 
‘work of art’ to place under the patronage of the god of mousiké. He feels it 
appropriate, instead, to place his exertions under the patronage of the 
divinity who, being honoured in Athens by the present festival, has 
endowed him with this unique opportunity to experiment with poetry, by 


granting him an additional period of life (cf 61 a5: n tod Be0d éEopT 
dtek@Avé LE AnoOvyoketv). This is sound religious logic and utter literary 
disregard: the very ‘god of poetry’ is struck out of this Platonic 
representation of Socratic poetry-making, never mind what Cebes, or 
anybody else, may imagine.27 In fact, Socrates had no other intention than 
to take the opportunity to tackle his recurring existential doubt: was ‘doing 
philosophy’ the right thing to do? Of course — he tacitly concludes as he 
faces death — it was. The poetic activity he carried out in order to gain such 
a reassurance was indeed meant to provide an ultimate confirmation. 

It is therefore not surprising that Socrates seems to attach no intrinsic 
value whatever to the literary artifact he just authored. The Phaedo as a 
whole, moreover, seems to imply that nothing of the fables versified by 
Socrates is worth preserving. How many such compositions were there, 
what was their content? The reader is not to be told; as he concentrates on 
the idiosyncratic activity Socrates is undertaking once again throughout the 
ensuing philosophical discussion, he may be excused for not even 
remembering an Aesopic episode which is granted no further textual 
mention at all. 

Another explicit indication is also missing from Socrates’ account: the 
information that he put the results of his poetic experiment into writing. 
Indeed, to assume as much, by translating the term poiein with ‘to write’ ,28 
may raise an array of ‘realistic’ questions which would be wholly 
incongruous in respect of Plato’s text (what material support did Socrates 
use? where is the manuscript presently kept? and so on). At any rate, to 
understand that what Socrates did was to write would be to inflict an even 
harsher treatment on his Aesopic poems. The only use of this collection, 
once produced, is, so to speak, to be thrown in the dustbin: for it is 
removed from the scene of the Phaedo immediately after having been 
introduced there. To employ the terminology of ‘submerged literature’: it is 
as if the Platonic Socrates had first declared the existence of a certain 
number of fluid Aesopic texts, circulating orally, by endowing each of them 
with a poetic form constructed upon a fixed metrical structure; and had then 
definitely ‘submerged’ all such formalized texts, by the simple expedient of 
denying them any use in his speech. 


4. The notion of ‘textual rigidity’ also comes to the surface elsewhere in the 
Phaedo. At 102 d2-3, Socrates denotes some especially fastidious 
expressions he has just employed as syggraphikos erein, ‘to talk as if I were 
putting my words into writing’. Socrates is going to some length, with 
markedly repetitious turns of phrase, to illustrate the current yet ultimately 


incongruous way of speaking that causes one and the same individual to be 
denoted as at once ‘big’ and ‘small’ (102 b3—103 b6). The reference to the 
written word sounds like a partial apology: to cast such thoughts into a 
rigidly articulated utterance may be necessary in this case, while remaining 
not commendable in principle (something like: ‘I am sorry to be fastidious 
in my speech, but I need to be, because this is the only proper way to 
describe how things stand’). This recalls the indication, made shortly 
before, that a text which has been cast into a rigid form by means of 
transcription may ultimately be unsuited to communicate with its 
addressees. That was the case with Anaxagoras’ ‘book’ about ‘physics’. 
After an initial fit of enthusiasm, Socrates concluded his reading in utter 
disillusionment: this written text could provide no answer to the growing 
number of doubts, questions and critical remarks it had been raising in its 
reader (98 b7—c2). The Phaedrus elucidates the point: a written text can 
only be a rigid text and a rigid text can deliver just one version of a given 
message; in the face of critical reading, it cannot counter objections nor 
provide elucidations; it is structurally unable to activate the productive 
polysemy that may be prompted by an oral dialogical exchange (275 d4— 
e5). To state the truth by means of such a text is practically impossible. 

The Aesopic collection of Demetrius of Phalerum possibly aimed to 
constitute a readily accessible reserve of rhetorical and conceptual 
ammunition to be expended in future dialectical fights or in any other 
appropriate occasion. Socrates’ own Aesopic collection certainly has no 
such aim. As soon as he needs a fable for the purpose of his discourse, 
Socrates invents one on purpose, and in plain everyday speach at that. He 
draws on none of the metrical texts he has been producing in his month- 
long detention; he quotes none of the components of the patchy Aesopic 
collection he has just stitched together. Yet he certainly proves his ability to 
put to excellent use the generic, i.e. narrative and conceptual, matrix that 
produces an Aesopic tale, and to invent and put to use such accounts in the 
form and on the occasion in which they may best achieve their paradoxical 
and analogical impact. This matrix is the only Aesopic element that 
remains functional to Socrates’ speech. 

What would the Socrates of the Phaedo think of the notion of a 
‘submerged literature’, had he ever heard of it? How for instance would he 
react to the perspective of a textual corpus, appositely established in order 
to preserve some representative specimen of a given literary genre, which 
was otherwise at risk of submerging? With no great alarm, one may 
imagine. If the individual components of any such corpus come to be 
withdrawn from living discourse, that simply means that there is no longer 


any use for them. Conversely, even if a// the Aesopic tales, either textually 
fixed within a canon of their own, or still freely floating into oral 
circulation at large, were to become unknown, nothing would really be lost. 
What matters is not the preservation of ‘textual objects’ for their own sake; 
it is the specific opportunity offered by the underlying conceptual 
paradigms to invent texts of the kind most appropriate in order to stimulate 
and support a meaningful discourse. Such textual constructions may be 
produced and employed in living communication as long as they can be 
reproduced from their matrix. Only the loss of such a matrix will cause 
them to disappear into irredeemable ‘submersion’. 

What have such remarks to do with the Aesopic experiment of the 
Platonic Socrates? This experiment is based on the underlying idea that 
philosophical speech, especially when it actually exploits mythos, can only 
contrast to the ‘vulgar’, self-sufficient, structurally fallacious way of being 
mythologikos for the pleasure of it, which is proper to the professional 
authors of poetic literature. The construction of texts intended to be 
performed for their own sake, in complete indifference to any wider 
dialogical dynamism aiming at truth, literally makes no sense: any text so 
produced (no matter whether versified or not, written down or uttered 
orally) deserves only to be forgotten. This is why Plato causes Socrates, in 
the last, fully philosophical day of his life, to invent an Aesopic fable, but 
not to recite any of his Aesopic poems, nor quote a single line of them — so 
rendering them ‘submerged’ for all time to come. 
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Livio Sbardella 
The Muse Looks Down: Theocritus 


and the Hellenistic Aesthetic of the 
‘Submerged’ 


1The corpus Theocriteum: consciousness 
of the submerged 


For a comprehensive investigation of the submerged in Greek culture, an 
inescapable question is when did an awareness of the phenomenon first 
arise, that is, in which period of its history did this culture develop a 
conscious approach to its own ‘submerged’ heritage of different forms of 
knowledge and expression. It was in the Hellenistic period that this 
occurred, a time when a split in the cultural framework became established: 
on the one hand there was an elite culture which was erudite, refined and 
consciously innovative, and was practised and transmitted in select social 
settings, making it typical of a genuine intellectual class; in its modes of 
communication and of aesthetic taste it began to become distinct from the 
culture of the common people, on the other hand, which was still strongly 
tied to tradition.1 Before this period the levelling effect of a communicative 
system that was predominantly oral, or, if you will, aural, had given a 
cohesive and uniform character to the culture of the Greeks in the archaic 
and classical ages,2 and the breach in this unity led to a circumstance of 
great significance, namely that the elite culture now regarded popular 
culture as different from and beneath itself,3 but also as part of an older 
identity to which it was trying to forge a new relation. 

Some of the most original aspects of literary production in the 
Hellenistic period, in terms of expressive forms and genres, sprang from a 
new dialectic between elite culture and popular culture and would therefore 
merit more room for analysis than can be granted here. We shall focus 
instead, as an example, on one of the clearest and most richly significant 
cases of how Hellenistic literature can yield a wider reading in this key, 
namely the poetic production of Theocritus. This is not only because, 


among the authors of the Hellenistic period, he was one of the most 
innovative, refined and influential on later tradition, but even more because 
almost all of the corpus Theocriteum can be understood, in its literary- 
historical profile, in precisely the perspective that is of interest to us here. 
What comes to mind, first of all and above all, is of course bucolic poetry, 
an explicit elevation of the popular tradition of expression represented by 
pastoral song into a sophisticated literary genre.4 Nonetheless a glance over 
the rest of the corpus Theocriteum, beyond the bucolic poems both 
authentic and not (/dd. 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, [8], 9, [20]),5 is enough to show that the 
Theocritean oeuvre presents a true system of expressive forms that take 
their cue from popular tradition, a constellation of genres and subgenres 
that is illuminated by a relation to submerged culture, as can be seen from 
the following overview: 


Idd. 2 and 15: mimes, n. 2 a monologue, n. 15 a dialogue. 

Id. 3: bucolic mime with paraklausithyron (serenade). 

Id. 10: rural working songs. 

Id. 11: love song in self-consolation. 

Id. 14: mime combined with encomium. 

Id. 16: simulation of a ‘begging poem’ (Bettelgedicht) for encomiastic purposes. 
Id. 18: wedding song (epithalamium). 


All these — the various types of the mime, the working songs, the love song, 
the begging poem, the song for a wedding celebration — are expressive 
forms of popular origin which are here raised to literary status; to these 
must be added the bucolic poetry in its various permutations, to which we 
shall return later. One may say that the corpus Theocriteum, almost in its 
entirety, is a coherent ensemble of experiments aimed at elevating to a 
‘high’ poetic status the expressive forms that are linked to popular 
tradition, and the effect of this is to usher these forms to their emergence at 
the level of elite culture. There is thus a clear awareness of the submerged 
in the Theocritean aesthetic project, which consciously looks to this sphere 
of culture as a field of inspiration. 


2A rhapsode in search of novelty: the 
evidence by the ancient tradition 


It is clear that Theocritus saw himself as a rhapsode. This is shown by the 
structure and content of some works in the corpus, from /dyll 16 (‘The 
Charites, or Hieron’), which goes back to the Sicilian phase of Theocritus’ 


poetic activity, to Jdylls 22 (‘The Dioscuri’) and 24 (‘The Young 
Heracles’), and can also be inferred from some passages of these and other 
poems. He was thus one of the early Hellenistic period’s most illustrious 
continuators of this activity and its long tradition.6 However, there is also a 
partial but explicit distancing in his aesthetics from the epic-rhapsodic 
tradition attached to the names of the great epic singers of the past, above 
all Homer (I refer in particular to Jd. 7. 43-48 and 16. 18-21), a model with 
which Theocritus, like other poets of the early Hellenistic period, engaged 
in complex ways that can be hard to pin down.7 This differentiation from 
Homer in Theocritean poetry is present in the form of particular thematic, 
formal and stylistic reactions, but we may identify its essence as a change 
in basic cultural outlook. In the epic-rhapsodic tradition begun and 
developed in the archaic and classical ages around the name of Homer, 
generations of anonymous singers transmitted poetry under the name of an 
author (hereafter authorial poetry). Theocritus does the exact reverse, 
raising from anonymity a tradition of popular poetry that had until then 
remained submerged, and giving to it the status of authorial poetry. The 
relation, typical of rhapsodes, between tradition and the authorial ‘brand’ 
was thus completely inverted. In its place Theocritus presents the idea that 
the truest poetic inspiration is to be found in the process of upward socio- 
cultural mobility from the low to the high. This poet thus consciously chose 
a different path from those who continued to transmit the Homeric Muse 
within the tradition of hexameter poetry in the mode of anonymous 
repetition, but his approach was different also from those who set 
themselves in direct competition to the Homeric tradition by trying to 
reproduce its structures of form and content (cf especially Id. 7. 45-48). 
This Theocritean third way is based on a relation to local traditions and to 
the submerged poetry which had not yet been stamped with any author’s 
brand. 

In Theocritus’ own background, namely the Sicilian and more 
particularly Syracusan context, there were important precedents for this 
approach to local popular tradition. For example, mime and submerged 
comic forms were promoted into a theatrical genre of the polis first by 
Epicharmus and then by Sophron and Xenarchus,s authors who certainly 
influenced Theocritus, not only in relation to the actual practice of the 
mime,9 but even more in his general aesthetic outlook. However, 
Theocritus took this approach further than anyone before him, and even in 
antiquity he gained the reputation specifically of taking his inspiration from 
the local tradition of his own homeland while rejecting the slavish 
reproduction or imitation of other authors’ poetry, especially Homeric 


poetry, that was typical of rhapsodes and many other poets of his time. This 
seems to be the implication of Epigram 25 Gallavotti = [27] Gow, which 
purports to be composed by Theocritus himself: 


dAhoc 0 Xioc, Ey@ 5& Oedkpttoc dc 168’ (v. 1. 148’) Eypaya 
sic dnd TOV TOAADY sipi LvpyKociov, 

vidc IIpagayopao mepucritijg te Dirivys’ 
Lodoav 5’ dOveinv obtw’ EgeAKvodnv. 


The Chian is another, but I, Theocritus, the author of this epigram / these works, 
am one of the many Syracusans, 

son of Praxagoras and renowned Philinna: 
I have taken up no foreign Muse. 


This pseudepigraphal epigram is transmitted in the Anthologia Palatina (9. 
434), in the ancient scholia to Theocritus (prolegomena, p. 6 Wendel) and 
in a papyrus (P. Oxy. 3726). It reproduces the typology of texts engraved on 
‘speaking’ monuments, but two interpretations of it are possible, and each 
has been advocated by critics: a) one could take ‘the Chian’ of v. 1 to be 
Theocritus of Chios, a rhetor and sophist of the 4 century BCE, and the 
poem hence to be making a biographical distinction between the ‘other’ 
Theocritus, namely of Chios, and Theocritus of Syracuse, who is the 
speaker here; b) alternatively, ‘Chian’ can be read as an allusive reference 
to Homer, the Chian par excellence.io Each of the two interpretations is 
plausible, depending on the setting for which the epigram may have been 
intended, and the variant reading transmitted in v. 1, €ypawa t0d() (cod. 
Palatinus) and éypayo té6(€) (scholia vetera and the papyrus), may be the 
textual trace of a change in function in the course of transmission. The first 
reading (tds, ‘this’) would refer to the text of the epigram itself if it was 
inserted in a collection of epigrams that featured pieces by various authors 
including Theocritus of Chios; in this case the general sense would be the 
biographical distinction between the Syracusan Theocritus and the Chian 
one.11 The second reading (téds, ‘these’) would refer instead to a collection 
of poems all of which were attributed to Theocritus of Syracuse, with the 
present epigram serving as introduction; 12 in this case the poem would have 
a much broader, aesthetic meaning, concerning the relation of Theocritus’ 
poetry to the model of Homer. In this second case, namely as the 
introduction to a collection of poetic compositions by Theocritus of 
Syracuse, it would have made no sense to interpret the text in light of his 
little known namesake, the rhetor and sophist from Chios, as no one would 
have mistaken the works that followed in the collection for those of a writer 
of quite different genre, and it would therefore have been impossible to 


compare or confuse him with the Syracusan poet Theocritus. Given the 
references in the Theocritean /dylls to a ‘bard of Chios’ (/d. 7. 47) and a 
‘man of Ionia’ Ud. 16. 57), it would have been much more obvious to read 
the epigram in light of these passages and with reference to the aesthetic 
principles manifested in Theocritus’ poetic work. Leaving aside the 
diachronic question, namely which context came first and so which of the 
two senses was the original, it is very likely that the epigram was at least 
adapted, if not composed, to accompany an ancient collection of works by 
Theocritus.13 

Nonetheless, as I believe I have demonstrated in a special study of this 
topic,14 when Theocritus speaks of a ‘bard of Chios’ or a ‘man of Ionia’, 
the reference, although indeed intended as a contrast to Homer, is aimed 
much more immediately at the Homeridae, the rhapsodes in the Homeric 
tradition who transmitted his poetry through their performances. If 
therefore, as I am inclined to think, someone in antiquity attached the 
epigram to an early collection of Theocritean works, perhaps the first form 
of the corpus, his intention was to underline the feature of Theocritean 
poetry that we have noted above: rather than continuing to transmit the 
poetry of Homer in performance, like the rhapsodes Homeridae, or entering 
into direct competition with it, like the contemporaries criticized as the 
‘cockerels of the Muses’ (/d. 7. 45-48), Theocritus has instead taken a 
poetic tradition with a pronounced popular and local character and has 
raised its status, lifting it out of its anonymity. The popular element is 
underlined by v. 2 in which Theocritus is called ‘one of the many 
Syracusans’, an expression that defines him in relation to a demos and its 
traditions.15 The local component is stressed by the final line (v. 4, ‘I have 
taken up no foreign muse’), in which the adjective O@veioc indicates 
through its primary etymological sense that which is foreign to one’s 
genetic, domestic sphere: Theocritus has not gone to seek his poetic 
inspiration elsewhere, outside his homeland.is Already in antiquity 
Theocritus must have been read in this sense by whoever it was who, 
probably, put his earliest poetic collections together editorially: for his 
earliest admirers he was thus the poet of the submerged, someone who had 
raised the lower echelons of an expressive heritage to literary standing, that 
is to the status of authorial poetry. 


3The boy in the vineyard: bucolic poetry 
from popular song to true techne 


Although this judgement of the ancient tradition applied to all of 
Theocritus’ poetic output, it remains beyond doubt that the most important 
area for evaluating Theocritus’ relation to popular expressive forms, as has 
been said above, is bucolic poetry, boukoliasmos. This is a term that in all 
probability had already had a long history in Greek popular tradition before 
Theocritus made it the label for a new poetic genre, yet he did not hesitate 
to credit himself as its initiator. In what sense, then, could Theocritus hold 
this view of his own role? 

The evidence for a tradition of herders’ and farmworkers’ song within 
Greek culture is very ancient. Already in the ‘Shield of Achilles’ in the 
Iliad (Book 18) there are clear references to popular song, including 
specifically a rural song. There are two relevant scenes, vv. 491-496 and 
561-572. In the first, depicting a festival and a wedding in a town setting, 
the absence of a professional singer, an aoidos, seems explained by the 
popular and collective aspect of the song and the music, an aspect that is 
explicitly stressed in the passage. In the second passage, too, depicting a 
vintage scene, the humble social context of workers and country people 
seems to explain the absence of a professional bard, but in this case the role 
of the singer who will perform to the sound of the phorminx playing a linos 
is taken up by a ‘boy (pais) with a delicate voice’.17 Thus in the town the 
role of the professional singer may be dispensable but it is not replaced, 
that is, assumed by an alternative figure from a more humble social circle. 
In the rural setting, on the other hand, the professional singer can be 
‘substituted’ by another performing this role. The implication is that the 
tradition of bucolic song, here represented in its ancient form of the /inos, is 
autonomous and distinct even from the rest of inherited popular song. The 
reason for this is that it originates as a kind of song that can be performed 
without a specific techne and hence, symbolically, the role of singer can be 
taken on even by a simple pais. 

The image of the pais in the vineyard as a symbol of the bucolic creative 
‘universe’ is picked up by Theocritus in 1. 45-54, where, however, it is 
substantially reinterpreted, in my opinion with an eye specifically on the 
contrast with the Homeric passage. It is significant that we are here again in 
an ecphrasis, though in this case the object described is pastoral in 
character (an inlaid wooden cup) and has been promised as a symbolic 
prize for a bucolic singer of myth (Thyrsis) in exchange for his 
perfomance, which is narrated within the frame of a bucolic poem (/dyl/ 1). 
In Theocritus’ poem the boy deploys a precise and refined techne to plait a 
little basketry cage for crickets, and his mental attitude is one of great 
artistic attention as he completes his craftwork. By this Theocritus implies 


that techne is involved even in apparently simple productions in the agro- 
pastoral world; specifically this applies to bucolic poetry, which provides 
not only the image’s dramatic context, but also its implicit focal point.is 
And how and where did bucolic poetry take on this aspect of being a 
techne? It did so thanks to its own mythical singers. The same first Idyll 
celebrates the mythical figure of Daphnis through that of Thyrsis, who 
transmits his (of Daphnis) memory and bucolic singing technique in the 
manner of a singer of professional type. In vv. 19-24, in fact, it is said not 
only that he (Thyrsis) has achieved high competence in the skills of the 
bucolic Muse, but also that, in the manner of the rhapsodes, he is going on 
tour to compete with other expert poets who, like him, come from every 
part of the Hellenized world, with Chromis of Libya named as an 
example.i9 Thyrsis thus stands in the same relation to Daphnis as the 
rhapsodes do to Homer: they transmit in song both his techne and the 
memory of his myth. Further, in /dyl/ 7, which, as we will see better below, 
is the truly programmatic poetic context for the relationship established by 
Theocritus with the new bucolic genre, both Daphnis (vv. 72-77) and 
Comatas (vv. 78-89) are commemorated as heroes of this genre of poetry. 
In both /dyll 1 and Idyll 7 Daphnis is linked to Sicily; for Comatas the 
connection is not explicit, but the name recurs also as one of the two 
protagonists of /dy/l 5, which is set in Magna Graecia. Thus Theocritus’ 
homeland, Sicily, was the place where song and bucolic poetry became a 
techne, though it remained part of a popular tradition of bucolic songs that 
was widely diffused elsewhere. Various sources speak of Sicily as place of 
origin of the bucolic tradition, and various sources also attest its popular 
roots.20 The isolated testimony of Aelian (VH 10. 18), who speaks of a 
poem of Stesichorus dedicated to Daphnis (PMGF 279), should not be 
overlooked,21 but no one else names a historical author earlier than 
Theocritus in this poetic genre. Theocritus is thus set at the head of a 
historical process that took place in two stages. In the first stage a form of 
popular poetry which was diffused in many parts of the Greek world just as 
in other cultures, and attested already in Homeric epic, was changed from a 
mode of expression that was spontaneous and largely unstructured into a 
truly poetic technique; this was practised, in Sicily and in Magna Graecia 
more than elsewhere, by anonymous, specialized singers who reflected the 
dignity of their own art through mythical figures such as Daphnis. In the 
second stage, with Theocritus, this poetry was raised from anonymity to the 
standing of authorial poetry. 

More precisely, in terms of relative chronology this process has three 
levels: the bucolic singers of myth (Daphnis, Comatas), then the pastoral 


singers who preserved this tradition at the borders of myth and history 
(from the legendary Thyrsis to many real singers who remained 
anonymous), and finally the full historical visibility and authorial standing 
assumed by Theocritus. In geographical terms, on the other hand, it 
occupies two fields: the broader one of the whole Greek world, and the 
more particularized local one of the culture of Greek Sicily and Magna 
Graecia. If we seek in the corpus Theocriteum a work that simultaneously 
presents all these spatio-temporal levels and fields in the bucolic poetic 
experience, we find it in /dy// 7: here the deeds of Daphnis and Comatas 
resound again; here the anonymous pastoral singers as well as Theocritus 
both figure in forms that are veiled, though not too heavily; here the 
Aegean setting (Cos) opens up to reveal glimpses of the Sicilian 
countryside. 


4From submerged bucolic to authorial 
poetry: the ‘testimony’ of the Thalysia 


There thus seems to be a close link between, on the one hand, Theocritus’ 
full awareness that he is the climax of the development of bucolic poetry 
that was described above, and on the other hand the complex conceptual 
structure of /dy/ll 7, the ‘Thalysia’, the poem where the author’s self- 
representation as bucolic poet clearly takes on self-conscious programmatic 
features.22 Although it is a work characterized by multiple, complex levels 
of meaning, in which it is very difficult to catch all the turns of meaning 
and the recondite allusions between the lines, its essential import in the 
sphere of aesthetic ideology, I would argue, can be sketched as follows. In 
this significant place in Theocritean poetry the narrative fiction of the Coan 
Lycidas personifies the whole tradition of the unnamed experts of bucolic 
song from all over the Greek world;23 the Siceliote Theocritus is 
represented in the narrative fiction as Simichidas, heir to the local heroes of 
bucolic song such as Daphnis and Comatas. The encounter between these 
two figures subjects Simichidas(-Theocritus) to a challenge and test: thus 
the tradition personified by Lycidas authorizes the poet’s own 
appropriation, as author, of the particular form of expression of which it is 
the bearer (namely bucolic poetry). This is done so that this tradition can 
finally cease to be anonymous, and takes place through a symbolic 
handover signified by an act of investiture.24 If we take this proposed 
interpretation only a little further, we may read the ‘Thalysia’ as 


representing in dramatized form Theocritus’ selfconscious role as the 
turning point that has raised the ‘submerged’ bucolic genre to the status of 
authorial poetry. There is a whole network of elements within the text that 
support this reading. 

Simichidas(-Theocritus) is the poet who comes from the town and goes 
to the country. As it is already implicit in the passage of Iliadic ‘Shield of 
Achilles’ discussed above, the town is the place where the authoritative 
figure of the professional singer cannot be replaced, because in that setting 
any form of song or poetry, even popular song, tends from centuries to be 
identified with the name of an author: in the town every form of song 
already has its famous exponent. The country, on the other hand, is the 
place of anonymous poetry, where the tradition lives through the voices of 
nameless singers. The very carefully chosen image with which Lycidas 
opens his verbal approach to Simichidas, saying that the stranger’s steps are 
making the stones of the silent countryside ‘sing’ (... @<¢ Tol mooi 
viooopévoto / mica Ai®oc mtatoioa mot’ apBvAideoow GeEidel, vv. 25-26), 
seems to be trying to express this idea: Simichidas, without yet realizing it, 
has come to give individualized voice to a world to which he does not 
belong.25 

Lycidas and Simichidas reveal that they know each other because the one 
is known among herdsmen and harvesters, while the other is preceded by 
his fame as a town poet, and so Lycidas begins by addressing him as a 
person encountered in an unexpected place (vv. 21-26). Lycidas is 
renowned as a player of the pipes in the rural world (vv. 27-30), while 
Simichidas acknowledges that his fame is as an aoidos alongside other 
famous singers such as Philitas and Asclepiades (vv. 37-41). The art of the 
professional singer linked to the ‘high’ poetry enjoyed in the city is 
explicitly opposed to the more humble poetry of the bucolic singer 
circulating in rural society.26 However, the fact that the bucolic song of 
Lycidas is a techne is signalled very clearly by Simichidas’ desire to 
compare himself to him and his belief that he may be able to rival him: at 
vv. 29-31 the term iocopapiCew conveys the notion of measuring oneself 
against a peer in a skill or a particular competence.27 The difference 
between the two social contexts of song, namely the town and the bucolic 
setting, is thus not their respective status, but the fact that one of them is 
already represented by the names of important singers (Philitas, 
Asclepiades), the other not yet. 

Simichidas admits that he already enjoys significant fame in the town, 
but does not yet excel at the level of other poets (Philitas, Asclepiades), 
which implies a desire to gain primacy in this socio-cultural setting. 


Lycidas’ reply is that this prominent position cannot be attained by his 
interlocutor by measuring himself against the ‘singer of Chios’, the 
rhapsode who transmits the poetry of the peerless Homer and with whom it 
would therefore be presumptuous to compare oneself.2s In this sphere of 
competence, primacy has already been assigned beyond challenge. This is 
an implicit suggestion that Simichidas should seek his sphere of distinction 
in field other than the literary taste affirmed in the town setting from which 
he comes, where all the most prestigious slots in the canon of aesthetic 
value are already occupied. Instead, as regards the rhapsodes, he should 
proceed in part by analogy to them (in the historical process), and in part by 
differentiating himself from them (in aesthetics). The analogy lies in the 
fact that, just as Homer gave the rhabdos to the rhapsodes as a symbol of 
the continuity of epic song (cf Pindar, Isthmian 4. 37-39), so now he, 
Lycidas, is giving Simichidas his herdsman’s staff as a symbol of the 
continuous tradition of bucolic poetry. The differentiation, even opposition, 
lies in the fact that, whereas the rhapsodes are anonymous performers who 
continue to hand on prestigious authorial poetry, he, Simichidas(- 
Theocritus), will be able to give his name as author to a tradition of 
anonymous popular poetry, a view that echoes what was said above about 
the pseudepigraphal Epigram 25. In essence, Simichidas(-Theocritus), by 
giving an authorial voice to the submerged bucolic, will become in prestige 
the Homer of this poetic tradition. 

When Simichidas states that he is not ‘yet’ at the height of Philitas and 
Asclepiades in the hierarchy of town and court poetry, Lycidas replies that 
he wants to give to him his shepherd’s staff, because Simichidas is a 
‘sapling that comes from Zeus, all fashioned for truth’29 (vv. 37-44). 
Simichidas admits that he already has an identity and status as poet but 
wishes to rise to higher levels, and in this his individual fate becomes 
identified with the aesthetic fortune of the literary genre that he is destined 
to represent: bucolic poetry, too, already has its own identity and status, but 
it is still confined to a humble social setting and wants to rise to a higher 
degree of esteem. Lycidas picks up this correspondence between the fate of 
the poet and that of the literary genre and, declaring that he wants to give 
his herdsman’s staff to Simichidas(-Theocritus), he conveys that he is 
entrusting to him the fate of bucolic poetry. As intended by Lycidas, and by 
the gods who have sent his interlocutor to meet him, Simichidas (- 
Theocritus) is able to embody the process of the bucolic genre’s emergence, 
is able to be, that is, the perfect human vehicle to bring the genre to its 
highest aesthetic standing, because he himself embodies the same 
aspiration as the poetic tradition that he is called to represent. The very 


image of the ‘sapling that comes from Zeus’ conveys this function of 
meaning: Simichidas is like a fruit sent suitably by Zeus in its appropriate 
season, ‘fashioned for truth’ not only because he is sincere and bears the 
truth,30 but because he is perfectly suited to the purpose for which he now 
finds himself here.31 Chthonian Zeus in fact, like Demeter, is the divinity 
who presides over the good harvest (cf Hes. op. 465 f.); and the Jdy// ends 
with the picture of Simichidas(-Theocritus) arriving at the place where the 
Thalysia are being celebrated as if he would go to add himself to the first 
fruits of the harvest offered to Demeter and further to enjoy them (wv. 133 
ff.): the protagonist and his travelling companions recline on couches of 
rushes and vineleaves (vv. 131-134) like fruit in a basket, literally 
surrounded by other fruits (v. 144 dyvat pév nap Zoot, Tapa TAEvpatol dé 
LAC). 

In putting Simichidas to the test in the exchange of boukoliasmoi, what 
convinces Lycidas to give him his herdsman’s staff, as a sign that he is 
entrusting to him the destiny of bucolic poetry, is not just the quality of the 
song he performs, but also the words with which he accompanies it: ‘Dear 
Lycidas, many other songs / have also been taught to me by the Nymphs, 
while I pastured my herds on the mountains / fine songs, the fame of which 
have made them reach the throne of Zeus’ (vv. 91-93); so Simichidas(- 
Theocritus) had already produced some pastoral songs, the fame of which 
had come to the attention of higher social circles.32 The image is 
constructed in such a way that it signifies ‘visually’ the process of the 
ascension or ‘emergence’ of bucolic song, which rises from its original 
setting, as represented by the Nymphs as a pastoral hypostasis of the Muses 
in their role as inspirers of poetry,33 up to a higher social setting, 
represented by Zeus himself. Born of lesser divinities (the Nymphs)34 it has 
won appreciation from the greater divinities (Zeus) through a process 
figured as running from low to high. Simichidas(-Theocritus) is thus the 
appropriate human agent to be entrusted with the task of definitively 
winning visibility for the bucolic genre in higher social circles, as if the 
literary genre and the poet destined to impress his brand on it as author 
were able to rise together to a higher level of fame. 

The two boukoliasmoi performed by the protagonists, Lycidas (vv. 52— 
89) and Simichidas (vv. 96-127), respond structurally to each other through 
a series of responding topics within them, though with variations: happy vs 
unhappy love, bucolic mythology represented by Daphnis and Comatas or 
by Pan, forms of social life such as the rustic symposium or the serenade at 
the door of the beloved, the ethical value of a quiet life. But the 
boukoliasmos of Simichidas shifts the same themes onto a level of 


communication better adapted to appreciation from the public in the town, 
in particular regarding the two ideals, dear to Hellenistic philosophies, of 
philia, ‘friendship’, as a noble sentiment that coexists with eros 
(Simichidas, who is happily in love, is concerned for his friend Aratus, who 
is unlucky in love), and of asychia, that is, tranquillity of soul understood 
as the supreme good of existence.35 In the song of Lycidas these are present 
in an implicit and unstressed way, but in the song of Simichidas the two 
themes are made explicit at both start (vv. 98-99) and finish (vv. 125-126). 
The effect is a clear elevation, to a higher field of social reception, of 
concepts which do still fit into the traditional thematic boundaries of 
bucolic poetry, but which need to be translated into terms recognisable in 
the sophisticated setting of the town. Further, the characters named in the 
song of Simichidas (the friend Aratus, the lover Philinus, the singer Aristis) 
and the situations associated with them (the serenade at the house door of 
Philinus) seem to belong purely to the social context and culture of the 
town. Simichidas(-Theocritus) is thus the town poet who is able to revisit 
and raise in his own way, for his own cultural world, the bucolic poetry 
inspired out on the mountains by the Nymphs and ‘brought to the town’: 
this completes a process of ‘emergence’ based on the movement of this 
poetry from a humble social setting to a higher one. 

The idyll ‘Thalysia’ is thus a dramatized representation of the self- 
conscious process of raising bucolic song that passes through the work of 
Theocritus, rising it from being a developed poetic techne, which however 
remained culturally marginal, to authorial poetry which can be enjoyed also 
in different social settings, higher than the one in which it originated. The 
emergence of a submerged genre is thus signified by a delicate interlace of 
poetic symbolisms. There is, further, a clear match between the positions of 
Theocritean poetics as outlined by this depiction and the image that is 
transmitted of the poet and his work as a whole by the ancient tradition, as 
was noted in the first part of the present study. It is a sign that the fortuna of 
Theocritus moved in precisely the direction he would have wanted. 
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Federico De Romanis 

An Exceptional Survivor and Its 
Submerged Background: The 
Periplus Maris Erythraei and the 
Indian Ocean Travelogue Tradition 


Written in the mid-first century CE, and transmitted by the ninth century 
CE Codex Palatinus Graecus 398 (ff. 40 v—54 v)i under the claimed 
authorship of Arrian of Nicomedia, the mepinAous tic Epv0ptic PaAdcons 
(Periplus Maris Erythraei) is the only work of its kind that has managed to 
reach modern readers. Nevertheless, this singular survivor offers a glimpse 
into a rich travelogue literature that had a far-reaching influence. Through a 
consideration of its construction and readership, the aim of this paper is to 
provide a sense of the lost literary tradition that gave rise to this work. 


1A Peculiar Periplus 


The temptation to attribute the distinctive character of the Periplus Maris 
Erythraei merely to the professional expertise of its author may be as 
strong as it is deceptive. As soon as it is presumed self-evident that the 
work must be ascribed to ‘a merchant who, after sailing the routes the 
Periplus describes and trading in the products it lists, decided to write a 
handbook on the subject’, the awkwardness of having to explain its 
peculiarities evaporates. It disappears into the speculative haze surrounding 
an author about whom nothing is known and everything is imaginable — not 
least because he says nothing about himself.3 With paradoxical circularity, 
the content and structure of the work is explained by the experience of the 
author, and the author’s experience is in turn inferred from the content of 
the work. 

Yet the fact that the author of the Periplus Maris Erythraei never refers 
to his own personal travels, but rather gives a most systematic account of 
the coastlines of the Indian Ocean, strongly recommends against taking the 


information collected in the work as the simple outcome of his voyages. 
Indeed, this work stands apart from proper travelogues such as the accounts 
of Diogenes, Dioscorus and Theophilus, who related their own navigations 
along the East African coast south of Cape Guardafui,4 or of Alexander, 
who recounted his own exploration of Indochina.s As a matter of fact, the 
gap between these reports and the Periplus Maris Erythraei epitomizes the 
distinction drawn by Ptolemy between the ‘tradition of people with 
scientific training who have toured individual countries’ and the iotopia 
meptodukn, which organizes into a comprehensive picture the partial data 
supplied by the travelogue tradition. 

Specific reports on single voyages were written (and read by, for 
instance, Marinus of Tyre and Ptolemy) because they related to maritime 
spaces that were very rarely, if ever, visited by ships or seamen coming 
from Roman Egypt. They offered a first-hand description of geographic 
realities that were only very indirectly, if ever, known. In contrast, the 
Periplus Maris Erythraei describes coasts and emporia that were regularly 
visited by merchants from Egypt. Although its author may well have 
personally sailed along some of the sea-routes of the "Epv8pa 0GAacoa, the 
work aspired to be a comprehensive picture of the coasts and islands of that 
maritime space: it would have been awkward had it been presented as the 
synthesis of autoptic information shared by thousands of Egyptian seamen 
and merchants. 

By assuming narrower notions of what or how a mepimAovc should be, 
scholars have often been led to emphasize the perceived deviations within 
the Periplus Maris Erythraei from those ideal canons.7 However, it should 
be noted that the author himself defines a substantial portion of his work as 
a mepizAovcs and that he decided to give an account of the African and 
Asian coastlines of the Epv0pa O8dAacoa, despite the fact that Egyptian 
sailors generally headed to a single destination by sailing over open water. 

En route to India, Egyptian traders of the mid-first century CE used to 
stop only in the South Arabian ports of Ocelis, Eudaemon Arabia (Aden) or 
Cane.9 Once out of sight of land after passing Cape Guardafui, they 
arrived, after several weeks of navigation, at either Barbarikon/Minnagar, 
Barygaza or one of the Limyrike emporia.10 Similarly, traders bound for 
Adulis or Muza would sail directly to their destinations without 
intermediate stops. It should come as no surprise, therefore, that 
conspicuous points and intermediate anchorages are rarely recorded, or that 
nautical instructions are provided only with reference to sea-route 
destinations.11 This manner of sailing would not produce information 
immediately adaptable to a periplographic account; rather, it yields data 


that are easily reported in accounts organized according to sea routes over 
open water (d1d7A01). A good example of such accounts is offered by 
Pliny’s paragraphs dedicated to the navigations towards India where the 
description of three different sea routes makes it impossible to calculate the 
distance between the three different Indian destinations, let alone get a 
comprehensive picture of the west coast of India.12 The continuous, if 
sometimes less accurate, description by the author of the Periplus Maris 
Erythraei of the entire west coast of India, with the specification of the 
distances between its emporia, implies the reworking of a considerable 
quantity of reports, deliberately collected and studied in order to elaborate a 
mepimAovuc — something which can be added to an Alexandrian literary 
tradition that stretches from Timosthenes’ aepi Aiwévo@v up to the 
OTAOLAGHOG TOL MEPiMAOUGS TH¢ WEYGANS VaAGooNs. 

It has been argued that the decision to describe first the African (1-18) 
and then the Asian (19-63) coast — each account starting from the Red Sea 
— would depend on an evolution of the periplographic genre, which would 
have progressively lost its practical purpose and nautical content.13 One 
may wonder, however, whether the author had any other option, in order to 
construct a clear picture for his prospective readers. A strict adherence to 
the ‘unidirectionality principle’ — for instance, by describing the Asian 
coasts the other way round, from China to Arabia — would have generated a 
report that was of little use to Egyptian seamen. 

What is indeed peculiar — and what makes the Periplus Maris Erythraei 
really distinctive — is the almost obsessive attention paid to the 
commodities exported and imported at each emporion (a point to which we 
will return). 


2Domestic and exotic informants 


The process of converting the empirical observations of sailors into 
geographical data requires an intellectual reworking of the source material, 
something of which the author of the Periplus Maris Erythraei was well 
aware. It is worth recalling how he imagined the kuBepvjtyns Hippalos 
discovering the way to sail from Arabia to India across the open sea: ‘The 
ancients used to sail the whole described coastline from Cane and 
Eudaimon Arabia with smaller ships and sticking to the shores of the gulfs. 
By studying the location of the emporia and the extent of the sea, the ship 
captain Hippalos was the first to discover an open sea route’.14 This version 


of the discovery of the open sea route to India is a fictional reconstruction, 
prompted by the name taaAoc given to the southwestern monsoon.15 Still, 
the implications of the aetiological myth are remarkable insofar as they 
emphasize the intellectual effort (katavonjoac) that led to defining the 
spatial relations between the Arabian and Indian emporia as well as the 
span of the Arabian Sea.16 In the author’s reconstruction, those sea routes 
to India emerged from a fusion of navigational practice, which provided 
data obtained by cabotage navigation, and geographic speculation, which 
projected those data onto a two-dimensional map. In other words, the 
author of the Periplus Maris Erythraei did just the opposite of what 
Hippalos would have done: where the latter would have projected the linear 
sequence of the emporia from Arabia to South India onto a two- 
dimensional surface, the former reassembled along two coastlines the 
emporia that were reached by open sea navigation. 

In the Periplus Maris Erythraei distances between points on the East 
African and Arabian coasts are quantified either in number of stadioi — 
most often in multiples of 400 or 60017 — or in dromoi. Since they all 
represent the translation of navigation days into spatial terms, the different 
criteria used for these conversions reveal different sorts of informants. 1s 
The stadioi distances came from mariners whose ships had roughly 
calculable sailing speeds — either 400 or 600 stadioi a day. The dromoi 
distances came from informants whose ships did not have an easily 
measurable sailing speed. When all the estimated distances are put on the 
map (see next page), it becomes clear that the sailing speed of the very 
large ships that would leave from Berenice was estimated at 400 stadioi per 
day and that their travels were used to define the distances from Berenice to 
Malao and from Opone to Tabai on the African coast, and from Ocelis to 
Cane on the Arabian coast.19 By contrast, the smaller vessels leaving from 
Myos Hormos would have provided the timings for the Myos Hormos— 
Berenice and Myos Hormos—Muza distances, both of which are based on a 
sailing day estimated at 600 stadioi.2o Estimated in dromoi were the 
distances along the East African coast from Malao to Opone and from 
Tabai to Rhapta, across the Red Sea from Myos Hormos to Leuke Kome, 
and in the Persian Gulf from its entrance to Omana.21 


Stadioi (400 stadioi a day) 


Stadioi (600 stadioi a day) 


———  Dromoi 


Estimated distances in the Periplus Maris Erythraei (Map by Salvatore Medaglia) 


While the distances measured in stadioi can be traced back to Egyptian 
sailors from Myos Hormos (600 stadioi a day) or Berenice (400 stadioi a 
day), the distances measured in dromoi must have come from Arab sailors 
in Muza and Cane, who either sailed those routes in very small boats or 
knew about them from local seamen. In fact, it may be noted that: 


a.Special trade relations between Muza/ Cane and the East African emporia 
are recorded by the author of the Periplus Maris Erythraei, sometimes 
with the specification that they are carried out with very small ships 
(oxsdiat, oKG@at and €6AK1a).22 

b.The sea between Leuke Kome and Myos Hormos was probably sailed 
only occasionally by those South Arabian mAoia od peydAo that visited 
Leuke Kome.23 

c.The sea between the entrance of the Persian Gulf and Omana was 
habitually sailed by the évtomo. parte mAo1apta called padapate.24 

d.For information about the East African coastline beyond Cape Guardafui 
both Marinus and Ptolemy refer to reports of merchants from South 
Arabia,25 who provide distances in terms (of fractions) of sailing 
days.26 It is unlikely that the author of the Periplus Maris Erythraei 
had informants from a different background. 

e.In the Periplus Maris Erythraei the northern Somali coast is defined by 
the phrase 10 mépav,27 ‘the other side’; its emporia are categorized as 
To (TOD) TEPav EuNdp10528 and its frankincense branded as mEepatikdc.29 
Such qualifications make sense only from a South Arabian point of 
view, and thus must have been conceived and circulated by South 
Arabian merchants. 

f.Epigraphic evidence attests to the presence of Hellenized South Arabian 
merchants in the Egyptian emporia. The informants for the author of 
the Periplus Maris Erythraei, Marinus and Ptolemy must have been 
figures like Hermeros son of Athenion, Adaveityns Epv8paioc émopos, 
who, at Coptos under Vespasian, erected a dedication to Isis and 
Hera.30 


3lndian Ocean literature and imperial 
culture 


The Periplus Maris Erythraei is therefore the consolidation of the 
information that circulated in Alexandria and Coptos, when the former 
emerged as the greatest emporium of the oecumene and the whole of Egypt 
acted as the ‘port of India’.31 

The accounts of the merchants returning (or arriving) from the Indian 
Ocean emporia aroused varying degrees of interest among outsiders, 
depending on the periods and personalities involved. It is improbable that 
Juba’s narrative of the voyage of Alexander’s fleet was followed by any 


information about later commercial sea-routes.32 Strabo deliberately 
refrained from producing a fresh iotopia tv TOmwv based on the reports of 
the few merchants who had sailed from Egypt up to the Ganges delta.33 It is 
uncertain whether Seneca, who spent a long period in Egypt under 
Tiberius, made any use of the accounts of the Alexandrian merchants while 
composing his de situ Indiae.34 By contrast, in his encyclopaedic work, 
Pliny was able to incorporate a description of how the trade route to South 
India functioned in a year between 48/49 and 51/52 CE.35 His statement 
that it was exactly during that time that reliable information became 
available signals a peak in curiosity on the subject in a period not too 
distant from the composition of the Periplus Maris Erythraei. 36 

Indian Ocean traders and travellers from Alexandria continued to report 
on their voyages up to Cosmas Indicopleustes. A few generations after the 
composition of the Periplus Maris Erythraei, this kind of ‘literature’ would 
provide the spectacular amount of data that would make possible to the 
geographical reconstructions of Marinus and Ptolemy.37 All these works are 
lost to us. Even the names of their ‘authors’ remain unknown.3s Apart from 
Ptolemy’s toponymies and Cosmas’ accounts, we have only faint echoes in 
the exotic venue of an Egyptian popular farce,39 in an ethnographic 
comparison by Pausanias,40 in several of Philostratus’ mythistories,41 and 
in Olympiodorus’ scientific demonstrations.42 The persistence of this kind 
of literary production raises the question: why, out of this body of 
literature, is the Periplus Maris Erythraei the sole survivor? 

Recent studies by Didier Marcotte have made significant contributions to 
explaining the survival of the Periplus Maris Erythraei.43 In particular, 
Marcotte has observed that the corpus of texts copied in the Heidelberg 
manuscript is characterized both by an overwhelming preponderance of 
geographical writings and by a telling presence of works (not all 
geographical) either attributed to or quoted by Arrian of Nicomedia. His 
suggestion is that a copy of the Periplus Maris Erythraei may have been 
kept in the same library that preserved at least some of Arrian’s works. 
Moreover, on the basis of a significant lexical coincidence, he has plausibly 
argued for a direct use of the Periplus Maris Erythraei by such an avid 
reader, editor, epitomist and author of periploi as Marcianus of Heraclea.44 

Marcianus never mentions a amepitAovc tis Epv0ptic OaAdoons of 
Arrian. Instead, in the prefatory letter of his Epitome of Menippus, he 
quotes as an excellent periplographer an otherwise unknown X@oavdpoc O 
KuBepvytns, and ascribes to him a work labelled as ta Katé& THY Tvduciyv.45 
Sosandros’ characterization as a KvBepvytns connects his work to the 
intellectual reworkings of nautical information about India which the 


Periplus Maris Erythraei exemplifies. It does not, however, clarify whether 
he was, for instance, a contemporary of the apyikvBepvitns Onesicritus or 
an epigone of the mythical kuBepvytns Hippalos.46 On the other hand, the 
probability that Marcianus read the Periplus Maris Erythraei raises the 
questions of whether he knew of two periploi of India — one read and 
quoted, the other praised — and whether Sosandros may be identified as the 
author of the Periplus Maris Erythraei. The circumstance that Sosandros is 
not mentioned by anyone other than Marcianus favours the hypothesis that 
he is much later than Onesicritus and is one and the same as the author of 
the Periplus Maris Erythraei.47 

At any rate, Marcotte’s brilliant hypothesis provides a probable 
explanation for both the curious assemblage of the Codex Palatinus 
Graecus 398 and the survival of the Periplus Maris Erythraei from the 
second century CE on. It remains to be explained how in the second 
century CE someone — whether Arrian or otherwise — came to own a copy 
of a work written in Alexandria in the midfirst century CE, which was soon 
superseded by similar texts available to Marinus of Tyre and Ptolemy. 

First and foremost, the Periplus Maris Erythraei was written for (and 
read by) an audience of Alexandrian merchants, financiers and prospective 
Indian Ocean sailors. The fastidious indexing of all the items both exported 
to and imported from each of the emporia of the “Epv0pa O0dAacoa,48 
together with the specification of the most appropriate departure times for 
each sea route — expressed in terms of both Roman and (fixed) Alexandrian 
calendars49 — clearly demonstrates that the text was meant to be a guide 
book for the cosmopolitan business community of Alexandria and Coptos. 
Moreover, the kinds of data specified therein — distances between emporia, 
landing places, anchorages and landmarks; signs of coming storms or of 
coastal proximity; sea tides and shallow waters — all show that it was also 
intended to be read by prospective Indian Ocean mariners. Despite the 
differences from other periploi, the reading of it could nonetheless be 
recommended to anyone entering the profession of mpwpevc or KuBepvijtns 
‘“Epv0paikéc. 

However, all this would suggest only a local and chronologically limited 
readership that would not justify per se its inclusion in Arrian’s library or, 
at any rate, its inclusion in the Codex Palatinus Graecus 398. If the 
Periplus Maris Erythraei enjoyed not only a wider but also a more socially 
diversified public than many subsequent comparable texts, such a 
circumstance may be attributed to the singularity of the period in which it 
appeared — years that were marked by a dramatic expansion of the money 
supply,s0 a rampant increase in luxuries for the aristocraciess! and an 


impressive growth in the India trade. 

In such a context, a text like the Periplus Maris Erythraei could generate 
interest that was not solely professional. Its laborious periplographic 
reconstruction produced a geography of the commodities that were 
significant for the selfcharacterization of Julio-Claudian society, insofar as 
a commodity’s ranking within the hierarchy of socio-economic values was 
determined as much by its geographic origin as by its intrinsic qualities.52 
Indeed, a closer consideration of the text shows that the geographic space 
encompassed by the Periplus Maris Erythraei is determined not so much 
by the navigations of the ships sailing from Egypt as by the provenance of 
the commodities imported via the "Epv0pa 8GAac0a. The primacy of the 
commodities helps explain why the Periplus Maris Erythraei includes a 
description of the poorly known areas from which malabathron and silk 
cames3 and why the long terrestrial routes of African ivory, Himalayan nard 
and Deccanese onyx are outlined.s4 

It is not unusual for mercantile cultures to base their perceptions and 
representations of the world on their import trade.ss With its detailed 
provenance of Indian Ocean commodities, the Periplus Maris Erythraei 
helped shape perceptions of the world in the late Julio-Claudian period. 
The profound impact of the Periplus Maris Erythraei and similar literature 
on contemporary culture can also be perceived in texts whose interests are 
not directly related to the Indian Ocean sea routes and their commodities. A 
passage from John’s Revelation, for instance, represents a world whose 
hierarchical order is defined by a centripetal movement toward ‘Babylon’ 
(= Rome) of the precious merchandises.s6 All that wealth is analytically 
inventoried with lists of commodities that recall those of the Periplus Maris 
Erythraei. What is perhaps even more significant is that ‘the merchants of 
the earth’ and the ship captains figure as the most vocal mourners of the 
ruin of ‘Babylon’ and the end of her imported luxuries.s7 The converging 
interests of shipmasters and traders which inspired the Periplus Maris 
Erythraei could not be pointed out more incisively. 

On the other hand, the quest for the most exotic of commodities also 
pushed out the boundaries of the unexplored parts of the world.ss The 
author of the Periplus Maris Erythraei uses the adjective dvepebvntos, 
‘unexplored’, twice. The first time is at the end of the African section 
where, after the very last emporia of Azania, the “uninvestigated Ocean’ 
(@kEavocg Gvepsdvyntos) is said to turn west, stretching along the 
corresponding parts of Aethiopia, Libya and Africa, to join the western 
sea.59 The second time occurs at the end of the Asian section: after iva, 
the remote city whence silk is sent both to Bactria and the Ganges valley, 


there are places still unexplored “because either of the violence of storms, 
the thickness of ice and the impervious places, or for some divine power of 
the gods’.6o Besides conveying a new perception of the world, the 


awareness of the geographical extent of the luxury trade emboldened 
optimistic expectations. Seneca — who was born in a city of Atlantic Spain, 
dwelt for fifteen years in Egypt and witnessed throughout his life the 
splendour of the India trade — could speculate about the width of the Ocean 
between Spain and India and predict the discovery of all the unknown parts 
of the world. His Medea’s famous chorus, of which Christopher Columbus 
was so fond, reflects the sense that a favourable wind caught by a lucky 
kvBepvyjtns could change forever the relations between the human race and 
its planet.61 
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Giusto Traina 

Traditions on Armenia in Submerged 
Greek Literature: Preliminary 
Considerations 


In ‘submerged Greek literature’, Armenia appears as an ensemble of vague 
and confused notices about a distant and barbarous land, ultimately with 
little attraction in the eyes of the Greeks. In fact, even though it was close 
to Hellenized regions such as Anatolia and the Black Sea, in the view of the 
Greeks Armenia long remained a peripheral reality of little significance. 
Consequently, the limited notices of Herodotus on Achaemenid Armenia 
had a long influence in Greek geography.1 Even for Xenophon, who in the 
march from Cunaxa to the Black Sea had crossed the western part of the 
country, was hard to translate his experience into literary terms.2 

These geographical lacunae were not filled by the conquests of 
Alexander, since he did not cross the country:3 writing on the river Araxes, 
Strabo emphasizes that Callisthenes had continued to follow the authority 
of Herodotus.4 Largely mountainous and tending to be dangerous, the 
Armenian territory did not justify a campaign of exploration unless there 
were objective strategic reasons to organize one. The difficulty of fitting 
Armenia into the picture of the oikoumene is explicitly stated by 
Eratosthenes.5s 

On the other hand, we know from Strabo that two Greek authors, Medius 
of Larissa and Cyrsilus of Pharsalus (FGrHist 129 and 130), mentioned the 
origins of Armenia, stating that the name of the country derived from one 
of the Argonauts, the Thessalian Armenos.6 In a thorough, thought- 
provoking but largely speculative paper, Paul Bernard proposed to attribute 
to Medius — leaving only a minor role to the obscure Cyrsilus, as already 
done by Jacoby7 — the whole surrounding passage of Strabo on the 
affinities between Armenians and Thessalians. From Medius, too, would 
derive the information on the sanctuaries of Armenia and Media, 
traditionally called ydzayan, and renamed Jasonia in a classical 
paretymology and so attributed to Jason, who on this reading also caused 
the draining of the valley of the Araxes in imitation of the similar situation 
of Tempe in Thessaly. Bernard suggested that Medius had direct knowledge 


of the locations: he would have been sent to Armenia by Perdiccas in 322 
BCE, or by Antigonus in the years immediately before the battle of Ipsus.s 

In the course of the third century, Greeks showed more sensitivity to the 
political events in Armenia. Information would have filtered out through 
various channels. When the Septuagint had to translate the toponym Urartu 
(akkad. urastu) which traditionally indicated Armenia, they chose to 
vocalize it like the Greek Apapat, which is close to the usually accepted 
variant, ‘rrt. Now the Isaiah Roll of Qumran attests the variant wrrt, which 
seems to be the more correct one.9 Although subject to Seleucid authority, 
the country was in fact governed by the Orontid dynasty, who had on many 
occasions demonstrated a certain independence, exploiting the dynastic 
crises of the empire. 10 

For the period after the peace of Apamea (188 BCE), with the formation 
of the independent kingdom of Greater Armenia, there is no contemporary 
information; the fragmentary tradition of Polybius does not give evidence 
of the country’s structure; and the later local Armenian traditions, which 
are complex to interpret (and which in their turn also draw on Greek 
traditions),11 are not much help here. The fundamental text remains the 
Geography of Strabo, who presents a territory that is politically constituted 
by two separate independent kingdoms: Sophene, which perhaps also 
included Armenia Minor, and the eastern district which had constituted the 
heart of the kingdom of Greater Armenia. 12 

Only with the Mithridatic wars does Armenia seem to enter the Romans’ 
mental map, as is shown for example by the gradual ‘discovery’ of the river 
Araxes, initially located in Central Asia on the basis of Herodotus and 
definitively identified only after the Roman campaigns in the Caucasus. 13 
An important role in providing knowledge of Armenia was certainly played 
by Greek intellectuals, such as Posidonius, or Theophanes of Mytilene, 
who accompanied Pompey in the Caucasus.14 Their accounts fall fully 
within the Greek ethnographic tradition. 

This state of documentation posed a problem for Felix Jacoby, who 
presents a brief section on Armenia in the third part of the Fragmente der 
griechischen Historiker, which collects local and regional histories.15 
Jacoby notes first of all two historians of the first century BCE, Metrodorus 
of Scepsis and Theophanes of Mytilene, who had already been considered 
separately (FGrHist 184 and 188).16 Then he assigns no. 678 to King 
Artawazd of Armenia, author of various Greek works,i7 and takes into 
consideration the presumed History of the Armenians in Greek attested by 
Procopius and identified by some as Ps.-Faustus of Byzantium 
(Buzandaran Patmut ‘twnk‘).1s Finally, Jacoby places the remaining notices 


in a heterogeneous ‘Anhang’, classed as no. 679, which is composed of 
passages of Strabo, Justin, Procopius, and the controversial work of the 
Armenian historian Movsés Xorenac‘i.19 Jacoby did not have time to 
compose the volume of ‘Kommentar’, but in itself the classification of the 
materials reveals a certain awkwardness in the treatment of the information. 

In pursuit of a revision of these traditions, it would be opportune to make 
use of the important distinction between works composed from outside, and 
writings produced at the Armenian court, beginning with the inscriptions of 
Armawir, which can be dated to the turn of the third and second centuries, 
i.e. the end of the dynasty of the Orontids and start of the independent 
kingdom of the Artaxiads.20 A significant increase in Greek culture in 
Armenia then takes place under Tigran the Great (95 ca—55 BCE), whose 
pronounced interest in Hellenism is confirmed by various indications. Coin 
portraits seem to reveal a sort of métissage between Hellenistic and oriental 
models,21 and some coin legends term him ‘Philhellene’.22 However, the 
ambitious project of the king seems to go well beyond these features, which 
were fairly widespread among the eastern Hellenistic courts, as is revealed 
in particular by the tradition about the new residence of the king at 
Tigranakert (Trypavoxepta in Greek), where a theatre had been set up with 
the intention of staging performances by Greek actors.23 A similar interest 
in Greek letters was then demonstrated by his descendants. Mention has 
already been made of the literary activity of Artawazd II: at least according 
to Plutarch, the son and successor of Tigran composed ‘tragedies, orations, 
and historical works’ in Greek.24 One may add the significant name of 
Erato, granddaughter of Artawazd, who reigned over Greater Armenia (the 
dates are approximate) from 10 to 2 BCE and from 6 to 12 CE. 

Naturally, this interest of Tigran in Greek culture did not rule out a 
presence at court of local poets, who, as was traditional, sang the deeds of 
the sovereign.25 Traces of an epic on the ventures, but also on the tragic 
career of the king, are found here and there in Armenian literature.26 At the 
same time, Tigran seems to have been inspired by the better Hellenistic 
tradition, which assumed a presence of learned Greeks among the philoi of 
the king.27 We know of at least two Greek intellectuals who spent time with 
Tigran. Plutarch sets out their fates together in a chapter of the Life of 
Lucullus: Metrodorus of Scepis and Amphicrates of Athens, both hostile to 
Rome, and who both died after falling from grace at court.2s Valued by 
Mithridates for his culture, Metrodorus had been sent to Tigran as 
ambassador, but had attempted to put himself forward as obpBovdAoc of the 
king.29 Amphicrates had fled to Tigran after the capture of Athens by Sulla 
in 86 BCE, and was under the protection of Cleopatra, daughter of 


Mithridates and wife of Tigran. Both then died at the wish of Tigran: 
Metrodorus after suggesting to him not to support Mithridates against the 
Romans (Tigran had followed the instructions of Mithridates, but then 
repented of them);30 Amphicrates, reaching the court of the king after 
spending time at Seleucia on Tigris, had fallen into disgrace, and 
committed suicide by refusing to eat after the king had forbidden him from 
visiting the other Greeks.31 

Plutarch presents the two cases of Metrodorus and Ampbhicrates 
according to the same plan; he seems to make them match above all in 
order to make more obvious the contrast between Greeks and orientals. In 
reality, the two intellectuals had in common, aside from a certain authority 
in cultural matters, above all their opposition to Rome, which had forced 
them to take refuge at the Armenian court: Metrodorus after passing 
through the court of Mithridates, Amphicrates after a period in Parthian 
Mesopotamia.32 Santo Mazzarino has made clear the anti-Roman 
tendencies of Metrodorus,33 who is probably the target of the polemic by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus against ‘some historians in the service of 
barbarian kings who hate the Roman hegemony, as it pleases them’.34 It is 
known that Metrodorus’ hatred for Rome earned him a special nickname 
(cui cognomen a Romani nominis odio inditum est), which has not in fact 
been transmitted, though it tends to be identified as Misoromaeus, in 
contrast to the ®iAopwpaioc used by various kings who were ‘friends’ to 
Rome.35 

Whereas Plutarch characterizes Amphicrates as having a marked 
chauvinism, which was the indirect cause of his death,36 Metrodorus — at 
that time already of advanced age37 — seems to have had a greater desire to 
fit in even at the court of a monarch like Tigran, who the principal (and 
pro-Roman) sources such as Plutarch and Appian present as a barbarian 
hated by the Greeks for his oriental arrogance.3s It remains to be 
understood what the significance of his work Hepi Tiypévnv was, 
composed in at least two books, of which there survives a fragment 
reported by the Scholia to Apollonius Rhodius: Mytpddmpoc dé év a’ TOv 
Ilepi Trypévnv tov Wepu@dovta “Apacnv noi AéyecOar.39 In this sole 
fragment of his work on Tigran, Metrodorus alluded to the identification of 
the Araxes with the Thermodon, or rather he indicated that, ‘the 
Thermodon is called Araxes’.40 The error should not necessarily be 
attributed to Metrodorus himself, whom Pliny still uses as a source on the 
geography of Armenia:41 as already observed by Gutschmid, this tradition 
was older.42 The confusion is analogous to that of Xenophon, who had 
crossed the Phasis in the belief that it was the Araxes:43 in Jacoby’s 


opinion, ‘es ist nicht klar, ob der kappadokische Thermodon den Beinamen 
Araxes gehabt haben oder der armenische Araxes urspriinglich Thermodon 
geheiBen haben soll’.44 It is not the only time that the two rivers are 
mentioned in the same context: in the Liber memorialis of Ampelius there 
is a section dedicated to the clarissima flumina in orbe terrarum. There the 
river names are listed beginning in the east, following an order probably 
inspired by a map:4s the three rivers of India (Indus, Ganges, Hydaspes) are 
followed by, precisely, the Araxes and the Thermodon.46 It remains to be 
determined whether Metrodorus was aware of the problem: as it concerns 
territories that had only recently entered the classical geographic ken, it 
cannot be ruled out that he may have preferred to perpetuate an error that, 
after all, was by now traditional. 

It does not seem possible to attribute the other fragments of Metrodorus 
to geographical contexts that would involve the history of Tigran, except 
perhaps a reference, reported by Pliny, to the presence of cantharis in 
Cappadocia.47 The question also involves a reference to the Amazons. On 
this topic, Strabo mentions Metrodorus by criticizing him, together with 
Hypsicrates of Amisus, for the fact that the two authors were Gime1poi TOV 
tonm@v.48 This detailed information shows the development of an interest in 
the Caucasian regions that begins at the end of the Mithridatic wars with 
the Pompeian Theophanes of Mytilene (a counterbalance to Metrodorus, 
allied to the enemy), and is then picked up again by the Caesarian 
Hypsicrates.49 Probably an author like Metrodorus, attuned to geography 
and ethnography, was less d&ieipoc than Strabo would like to insinuate, as 
the latter does not seem to have visited the Caucasus himself.so As has been 
observed by Santo Mazzarino, these authors ‘all move in the world of the 
historiography inspired by Alexander, and look for myth in everyday 
reality’.s1 And Roberto Nicolai rightly suggests that the myth of the 
Amazons ‘is the sole case in which many accept the fantastical also in 
relation to reality [...] he seems to want to emphasize the absurdity of 
anyone who believes ancient legends in an era in which knowledge had 
grown and those marginal areas of the oikoumene that had in the past been 
the preserve of mythical peoples had now been explored and crossed by 
armies’.52 Finally, it cannot be ruled out that there is a reference to the 
theme of imitatio Alexandri, well attested by Mithridates and perhaps also 
cultivated at the court of Tigran. 

It remains, finally, to assess the nature of the work On Tigran. An 
analogy has been proposed with the work on Herod by Ptolemy of 
Ascalon,53 while Paul Pédech has observed that the nature of the only 
surviving fragment, and the reference to at least two books, tips the balance 


in favour of a work of historiographical character, rather than a eulogy in 
the manner of the Agesilaus of Xenophon.s4 Also as regards its possible 
anti-Roman content it is difficult to comment,ss while it is probable that 
other unattributed fragments of geoethnographical character could also 
relate to this work.s6 According to a recent proposal by Luis Ballesteros 
Pastor, the special interest in the affairs of Armenia that is found in Justin 
37. 1. 6-38. 8. 1 could be explained by the use by Pompeius Trogus of a 
particularly well informed source: it would not be excluded, at least down 
to a certain period, that this could have been a text compiled at the court of 
Tigran.s7 Although thought-provoking, this reconstruction rests only on 
some passages that exhibit an image of Tigran less negative than what is 
found in other sources;s8 this is not enough to confirm that Trogus had in 
fact read a historical work composed at the court of the king, even if we 
cannot exclude a priori that works devised in an Armenian and 
Cappadocian sphere were then reworked by the Roman tradition. As many 
have suggested, the tradition of Metrodorus, transmitted directly or 
indirectly (in the historical work of Strabo?), would seem to be found 
indeed in Trogus/Justin.s9 At any rate, the work on Tigran does not seem to 
have had much later success, as is the case also with other writers in the 
anti-Roman tradition, branded by Livy as levissimi ex Graecis.co In 
conclusion, in pursuit of a revision of the Apusviaka in Greek submerged 
literature, it will be necessary to take into due account the presence, even if 
limited to the reign of Tigran (and his son Artawazd), of a Greek literature 
produced in an Armenian context. 
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Enzo Lippolis 
Sacred Texts and Consecrated Texts 


1Introduction 


The topic of the relation between administering the sacred and the 
development of writing in the Greek world has not yet received enough 
attention, above all in connection with the analysis of archaeological 
sources. Although these are widely cited, they are often used only for 
single aspects or as illustrative or complementary instances, and at times 
the analysis of an epigraphic text tends to be separated from that of its 
support and from its functional setting. While one cannot generalize, a 
prejudice persists against the utility of objects and their contexts as 
informative documents that can be used to reconstruct complex 
phenomena. Indeed, even in the broader sector of research that aims to 
reconstruct the historical dimension of religious behaviour in the Greek 
world, the prevailing interest has long been in decoding signs and systems 
of sacred narration, rather than in reconstructing the concrete forms in 
which cult was expressed and practised. Thus, even archaeological analysis 
itself is at times limited to seeking confirmations of ‘external’ hypotheses 
or adopting explanations formulated using other hermeneutic tools, with 
reference to interpretive theories elaborated in other spheres (for example, 
the history of religion).1 

Furthermore, despite a large bibliography on myth, the studies carried 
out on its origin and meaning have often elided the historical dimension of 
literary texts and used them as an ethnographic repertoire or as the 
expression of the interpretive logic of reality;2 they have done this by 
concentrating on the formation and the ‘original’ meaning of a story or 
ritual sequence, rather than on the sense and forms of the practice as 
conducted. For many written testimonia of this type, the specific cultic 
purpose has not been recognized either, to the point of failing to 
acknowledge the existence of properly ‘sacred’ compositions in Greece, in 
contrast to what is attested for Hebrew culture; in this way, stereotypes 
have been created that have identified entire cultures with certain dominant 


characteristics, turning historical reality into banal exemplary models.3 

The topic of the ancient perception of ‘religious’ behaviours (if we may 
as a convention use this term) is also a difficult subject for the discussion in 
an interpretive process that superimposes modern labels from our own 
classificatory systems (such as rites of passage)4 onto the ancient definition 
of the practices conducted. 

On the one hand, therefore, classical literature has often been used as a 
pool of sample records, an informative source for understanding myth and 
ritual, without doing justice to the complexity that would make possible a 
contextual and historical analysis;s on the other hand, archaeology is 
quoted as a repertoire of testimonia with an almost exclusively illustrative 
value. Despite the development of the archaeology of the sacred, above all 
in the study of cultures without written documentation, and despite studies 
that have made it possible to propose specific interpretive models,6 these 
working methods are still not given enough validity and autonomy in the 
reconstruction of ‘religious’ experience.7 

Considering these assumptions has prompted some reflections on the 
role of cult in the formation, development, and diffusion of the writing 
culture of the Greek communities, based primarily on the archaeological 
documentation. Naturally, it is not possible to present a systematic 
treatment, as the problem would merit a much larger and more complex 
analysis. Here the intention is only to draw attention to the fact that the 
material sources can reveal a system, insofar as they are complementary 
parts of a single expressive apparatus, and hence can provide us with 
interpretive proposals that are organic and complex, but which, above all, 
can be located in the development of the historical process. 


2Writing and cult 


A first aspect to consider is the origin of the practice of alphabetic writing 
itself in the Aegean world. In this case the available testimonia are 
exclusively archaeological and they show its use as already mature in the 
second quarter of the 8 th century BCE, obliging us to assume a previous 
development of it, to be dated to the advanced phases of Middle Geometric 
I (ca 850-800 in Attica).s Further, one must carefully consider the fact that 
these are long and complex processes and that oral culture and written 
culture are not alternative realities to be placed in a mechanical sequence, 
but live alongside each other with different social impacts, depending on 


the cultural setting, as is noted, for example, by Rosalind Thomas: ‘The 
tendency to see a society (or individual) as either literate or oral is 
oversimple and misleading. The habits of relying on oral communication 
(or orality) and literacy are not mutually exclusive (even though literacy 
and illiteracy are).’9 It follows from this that the phase of adoption, 
adaptation, and use of alphabetic technology should be imagined as a long 
and gradual process that was complementary to the traditional forms of oral 
communication. 
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Fig. 1: Phoenician and Greek alphabetic systems 


For some time questions have been raised about the process of 
transmission and adaptation of the consonantal alphabets of the Near East 
to the new system (fig. 1), which has tended to be seen as a single origin, in 
one place and by the effort of one specific group.10 One setting that has 
revealed a close contact with the Phoenician world and which exhibits a 
precocious development of writing practice is Crete, a region for which it 
would be important to deepen our knowledge in relation to these aspects. 
Notwithstanding this, Euboea is traditionally, and on good grounds, 
considered to be the region in which the new system was worked out, that 
is, the system that adds vowels and so permits an expression in better 
accord with the phonetic demands of the Greek language.11 In fact, the 
dynamism of the Eretrians and Chalcidians of the 10 ‘4 to the 8 ‘ centuries 
BCE attest its presence in various areas, from Syria to southern Italy, where 


they were responsible for a first, intense phase of colonization (fig. 2).12 
Long-distance commercial activities, relations with foreign cultures, and 
visits to Syro-Phoenician communities allowed the Euboean navigators to 
make contact with different worlds and experiences and to draw inspiration 
from them in various cultural sectors, among which writing is one of the 
principal ones but certainly not the only one. Further, the recent discovery 
of an inscription in the Phoenician alphabet on a Middle Geometric I cup of 
local production from the area of the sanctuary of Apollo Daphnephoros at 
Eretria, datable to the late 9 th/ early 8 t century (fig. 3), demonstrates — 
even if only in a one-off, limited way — knowledge and use of the 
Phoenician alphabet in the Greek settlement, providing an important 
document of the chronological phase that corresponds to the moment of the 
alphabet’s adoption.13 


Fig. 2: Principal sites linked to visits (grey squares) and colonization (black circles) by 

Euboeans in the Mediterranean; filled in black, the island of Euboea. 1. Pithecusae; 2. 

Cumae; 3. Rhegion; 4. Zancle; 5. Mylae; 6. Naxos; 7. Catania; 8. Leontini; 9. Corcyra; 
10. Methone; 11. Olynthus; 12. Mende; 13. Torone; 14. Al Mina: by E. Lippolis 


a. 


Fig. 3: Eretria, sanctuary of Apollo Daphnephoros; monochrome cup with Semitic 
inscription of late 9 th century BCE; from Theurillat 2007 


To the oldest fragments of Greek alphabets, until now found in a tomb in 
Osteria dell’Osa at Gabii in Latium (770 ca.?), at Pithecusae, at Kalapodi in 


Phocis, and at Kommos on Crete (second half of the 8 th century) we can 
thus add a set of material from Eretria itself, including the graffito in the 
Phoenician alphabet.14 The Euboean setting hence confirms that it was 
more involved in the phenomenon, and the hypothesis that the transmission 
took place on Euboea itself, rather than at the emporium of Pithecusae or in 
other similar contexts, becomes a real and important possibility. 

This is an area of research that is without doubt destined to undergo 
further developments, also in relation to the other contemporary cultures of 
the Aegean basin: in the bibliography the new datings of the oldest 
inscriptions of Phrygia and Cilicia oblige us to consider a change to the 
scenario imagined until now,15 in which the Greek adoption of the alphabet 
was seen as an outstanding feat that set the pattern for the adoption of 
analogous scripts in the neighbouring regions. In reality, without needing to 
limit the inquiry to trying to award the palm for who was first with the 
invention, it seems clear that the acquisition of the alphabet is 
contemporary in various places in the Aegean basin or occurred within the 
same span of time; it involved interactions that are hard to define, 
demonstrating the complexity of a process linked to other aspects of the 
economic and structural growth of the communities of this large area of the 
eastern Mediterranean. 

As regards the convincing reconstruction of possible scenarios in which 
the new method of writing may have been acquired, inaugurating hitherto 
unimaginable developments not only for the ancient world but also for all 
the following centuries down to the present day,io there is a lack of 
adequate reflection on the reasons and functions which the Greek 
communities assigned to the invention of the alphabet. To make them 
clearer, we may consider an analogous process, such as the acquisition of 
syllabic writing in the Minoan world and the Mycenaean one in the Bronze 
Age (the so-called ‘Linear A’ and ‘Linear B’), in which the relation 
between tool and function makes clear and explicit the utility and scope of 
its primary application. In these cases the administrative and economic 
control necessary for the administration of the complex communities 
centred on the palaces and on a pyramidal hierarchical system provided the 
conditions that explain the success of written record-keeping, which was 
dependent on models already elaborated in the oriental world. 17 

In contrast, if we look for this homogeneity in the evidence for the 
proto— historical cultures of the Aegean, the spread of writing both in the 9 
th to 8 th centuries and in the period immediately thereafter at first sight 
seems to lack any well defined and evident sphere of application. The 
recorded contacts that made it possible for the Euboeans (or other groups) 


to learn the alphabetic systems of the Near East do not explain the 
operational scope for which the tool of writing was considered necessary, 
and consequently do not allow us to understand the conditions that 
guaranteed its realization and diffusion. 

This aspect appears in a wholly marginal way in the existing research 
literature: often it is not considered at all, in other cases, on the basis of the 
subsequent developments, it is regarded as a ‘spontaneous’ need, or is set 
in close connection to the development of the great epic poetry,1s 
commercial needs, or a ‘school’ structure.19 The close relation with the 
Homeric poems has in general been rejected in the scholarship due to the 
lack of evidence and the fact that the relation is rather the result of a 
reconstruction a posteriori, based on the importance subsequently assumed 
by Greek literature in the history of modern Western cultures. On the other 
hand, the possibility of a ‘school-based’ mediation of the technique does 
not in itself represent a functional scope but rather a manner of learning; 
certainly ‘schools’ were created that guided the development of writing and 
were also responsible for the various palaeographical expressions adopted, 
but these, like the ‘schools’ of the Mycenaean palaces, cannot be pictured 
as autonomous social structures, due to the fact that in this form they would 
be the result of a subsequent development in the Greek world, and were 
only established very gradually. Finally, the demands of transactions and 
commercial records, while they may be considered at a theoretical level, 
not only have not provided us with any concrete evidence of this kind, but 
in the earliest chronological phase they do not seem to have presented 
sufficient motive to justify the use of a written record. Likewise, the need 
to write down social rules appears only in more recent periods, and the 
formal writing up of norms, conventions, and laws does not go back earlier 
than the 7 th century, as will be noted in what follows; moreover, it runs into 
some difficulties before the end of the 5 t century BCE. 

The oldest written testimonia known at present, on the other hand, seem 
to be connected to one-off operations, independent of each other, 
apparently superfluous, and not necessary. These are documents yielded by 
archaeological research at various sites, which concern a few principal 
spheres: inscriptions of individual possession, dedications and attributions 
of objects to divinities, as well as rarer and more complex compositions, 
such as texts that refer to epic, myth, or poetry. The dominant element 
remains the close relation between object and inscription, which makes 
explicit, primarily, its ownership, function, context of use, and purpose. 
However, the use of writing is not homogeneous within the contexts to 
which it relates, but is always occasional and sporadic. That is, it concerns 


some objects of an ensemble but not all of them, it distinguishes a minority 
of items from the rest, and seems to mark aspects that could be taken for 
granted and that are usually left unstated. In general, therefore, the addition 
of a written text always constitutes an added value, which evidently 
distinguishes the object that bears it from others that lack inscriptions, and 
so it creates a distinction, probably a sign that the writer held a social 
standing established by rank or by other forms of prestige.20 

If we exclude some cases that certainly belong to a ‘private’ sphere, the 
greater part of the testimonia is clearly linked to collective manifestations, 
to the sacred function of the finds, or to their consecration;21 despite the 
apparent variety and chance character of the inscriptions, in reality they can 
be related above all to the conduct of ritual in its various manifestations. 

This is the sector to which belong dedications or statements that 
something is the property of a god, but the inscriptions of human and 
individual ‘ownership’ too come from contexts that have the characteristics 
of votive deposits and, consequently, can easily be taken to document a 
ritual use of the containers on which they were written; the ownership of 
these — almost always drinking vessels — is declared by the writing, 
distinguishing them from the other, more frequent anonymous instances. In 
some cases, moreover, the discovery of groups of cups with ownership 
inscriptions is linked precisely with the decomissioning of entire table 
services intended for the ceremonies of the group;22 their abandonment in a 
votive deposit confirms that they had a function that was completely 
integrated into the sacralized framework of the cult. From this brief 
examination only the ‘private’ inscriptions and the various texts from 
burials would be in a different category. But these, too, in reality belong to 
a ritualized behaviour, namely the funerary, which the social and family 
nucleus involved must perform. The difference between the find-contexts 
of the oldest inscriptions, between Pithecusae and Eretria, consists in the 
fact that the inscriptions of the former are in large part connected to 
funerary rituals and grave goods, whereas in the latter they were found in 
settlements, showing that an apparent difference of form and plurality of 
function is attested right from the start of the practice of alphabetic writing. 
However, the great majority of the inscriptions from the initial phases still 
concern the spheres of ritual and come from areas that were venues of ritual 
behaviours, both as public or collective expressions and as private 
expressions. In this reconsideration of the functions attributed by writing 
above all to the vase only a few cases do not fit into the sphere of ritual 
practice, namely some cases that make reference to particular situations and 
needs that are often yet to be completely understood.23 Moreover, other 


categories of production seem to be systematically excluded, such as clay 
sculpture, which is never the object of a dedicatory inscription, which 
reveals that codes of behaviour had been worked out which are less 
accidental than has been assumed until now. 

Writing, therefore, is diffused and practised (and perhaps taught) in cult 
areas and in some cases also marks the setting of private rituals, within 
contexts in which it always distinguishes a small group from the rest of the 
social agents. It appears, therefore, as a distinctive mark of status and 
carries out a double function, as social marker and as the expression of a 
complex function as sacred and commemorative record. 

Precisely the case of Eretria, however, shows clearly that the majority of 
the inscriptions found are concentrated on the principal polis sanctuary, that 
of Apollo Daphnephoros, and only a very few come from other areas of the 
settlement (fig. 4);24 despite the still incomplete character of the 
explorations in other urban areas, it seems clear that it is the sacred area 
that is the predominant zone in which the practice is established and 
diffused, and it is only occasionally documented outside it, in contexts that 
need to be analysed case by case. In an analogous manner, even the vases 
of Pithecusae that were discovered in the necropolis show another type of 
ritual use and may also have been re-used for their final function. It should 
be noted that in a settlement like that of Ischia, in which the level of 
political organization and identity is less well defined, the expressive area 
expands into the private sphere, while, in contrast, in the Euboic polis the 
attestations are concentrated in the community cult, which must hence have 
been the humus most suitable for the development of the practice. 


Fig. 4: Eretria, sanctuary of Apollo Daphnephoros; structures of the Geometrical 
period and distribution of inscribed finds, indicated by circles filled in black; from 
Theurillat 2007 


We cannot force the evidence and suppose that writing’s exclusive 
operative scope lays in the sacred sphere, but it still seems very clear that 
ritual undertakings and cult activities are by far the most prevalent uses 
among the set of the oldest inscriptions found. Further, not only does this 
signal that this sector is the one in which the alphabetic experience is 
concentrated and in which it may have been developed,2s but it is also 
evident that it is in the sacred sphere that writing begins to show diverse 
spheres of application: ‘the early practice of writing in the sanctuary of 
Apollo (in Eretria) is not devoted to a single but to various purposes: owner 
marks, votive inscriptions, verses, abecedaries, commercial signs, and so 
on. Such a conclusion could be extended to the whole Greek world in the 
8th c. BC.’26 

It is legitimate to ask, therefore, whether the conduct of cult could have 


been the primary social space in the process by which writing was adopted. 
Moreover, the presence of numerous documents that can be linked to ritual 
performances could be an indicator that other forms of expression existed 
which were even more important but are no longer preserved, given that the 
survival of the archaeological documents is linked to the perishability of 
the support. Within the broad sphere of the sacred, the practice of writing 
could have had diverse applications depending on how sacred or 
consecrated objects are classed as instruments of ritual activity, and 
depending on the social agents who modified them. The preserved texts 
become, in this case, a trace that attests not only the diffusion of writing, 
but also its principal sphere of application, the socio-cultural dimension in 
which both the tool of the alphabet and its functional and formal versatility 
could have become established. Interestingly, the forms of oral literature 
seem to have been consolidated in close connection with the practices of 
sacred celebration, as is the case with the various metrical forms of poetic 
composition, which are distinguished according to different ceremonial 
experiences or ritual recitations, forming an integrative part of cult as an 
agonistic experience of composition and recitation.27 This predominance of 
the ‘sacred’, moreover, is evident in all the earliest phases of Greek culture 
and constitutes the humus in which all the codes of behaviour were 
developed, including the functions of recording, of normative notation, of 
archiving and preservation of knowledge and memories, as well as those 
relating to the instruction of the community and of the younger 
generations.28 

The site of cult, above all in the earlier chronological phases, forms the 
centre of all collective activities. The archaic Greek communities did not 
have a system of expression that was differentiated by different social 
functions and they identified the ritual encounter as the most suitable 
occasion to pursue various collective competences, which were 
administrative, economic, and educative in kind. The religious culture 
transmits forms of knowledge and becomes the sphere for the periodic 
reaffirmation of shared cultural contents and provides the next generations 
with a social paideia. By considering the phenomenon from this point of 
view, it appears entirely comprehensible that the site of cult would have 
been the centre of development of the practice of writing and its 
transmission. It was the most natural repository of shared texts and so a 
source of collective consciousness, and so would have contributed to the 
articulation also of the tool of the alphabet as a distinctive sign of identity 
and differentiation between the communities. 

It is in this sector, therefore, that research may help us understand better 


conditions and ways in which the alphabetic culture and its ever wider 
applications developed. In this one should consider the spheres in which 
the use of writing became established and specialized in various forms in 
relation to the cult places, which over a long timespan and with continuous 
development down to the Hellenistic period always appear as centres of 
excellence for written culture: sites of the elaboration and preservation of 
sacred texts of ritual character (§ 3) and non-ritual character (§ 4), spaces 
for the exhibition and preservation of votive dedications (§ 5), protective 
points of reference for the norms established by the polis (§ 6), places in 
which one could set out communications and attestations of the rituals 
completed by the faithful, in this case above all in relation to thaumaturgic 
liturgies (so-called sanationes, § 7), and finally also institutions entrusted 
with the commissioning of written productions of various type (catalogues, 
inventories, calendars, etc § 8).29 

All these diverse functions are attested in a concrete manner only by 
archaeological research and should be considered as elements of a single 
expressive system; they are not manifested at the same time or in forms that 
are equally diffused throughout the Greek world and their surviving 
material attestations are not always the oldest testimonia. These, however, 
show the complexity of the operations conducted through cult and often 
they leave clear indications of the existence of other sources in perishable 
materials. If this perspective is recovered, it appears clear that the various 
forms and different applications of writing, even if they emerge and are 
articulated gradually, indicate that sacred culture was the primary field for 
experimentation and use of the practice of alphabetic writing. 


3Sacred ritual texts 


The management of sacred texts is well attested in the Greek world and 
their consultation is often closely linked to related rituals.30 The cases 
known from the sources, and to some degree also recoverable 
archaeologically, show that these are, first of all, texts of religious character 
that provide information about the characters and stories of the gods and 
their diverse forms, explain rituals, and in some cases contain specific 
revelations. In addition to an oral tradition, which was predominant in this 
sphere and was often presented in the forms of performance or the sacred 
tale, as it is called,31 the written text offers other levels of expression, such 
as the aspects of immutability, materiality, and selectivity, depending on the 


form used, turning it into a true ritual instrument. The collective knowledge 
fixed by writing, be it in a manner accessible to all or in more secret and 
exclusive forms, becomes a resource that is deployed in a formal and 
periodic manner, which forms part of the ritual itself, and may acquire a 
central and specific force in cult procedure as a whole. 

At this point it is not possible to avoid considering the case of the 
mystery sanctuaries of Demeter, which provide an eloquent example. 
Pausanias records a cult of the Great Goddesses in the grove Carnasion 
near Andania in Messenia, mysteries that he regards as second only to 
those of Eleusis and of which, consequently, he will not divulge a single 
detail.32 The cult had great importance for the Messenians’ traditions about 
their identity: it was said that the ritual had been transferred by the action 
of Caucon from Eleusis itself to Andania during the reign of the 
eponymous heroine Messene.33 At the time of the refoundation of the 
Messenian community after the victory at Leuctra, a hydria of bronze had 
been discovered, which had been dedicated and buried as a talisman 
underground and which still contained a rolled up piece of tin foil bearing 
the ritual text of the Mysteries of Andania, which was then transcribed into 
books belonging to the Messenian family that held the relevant priestly 
rank and which had been living in exile in Eleusis.34 It is no mere 
coincidence that an inscription, which is generally dated to 92/1 BCE, 
preserves regulations about mysteries and the record of the donation by a 
certain Mnasistratus of the ritual books to the sanctuary.35 The text, of 
notable interest for the quantity of information it preserves, records the 
volumes and the kamptra that contained them, a term that has been 
interpreted as a cylindrical capsula, but the general interpretation and 
chronology of the event described have been the subject of a thoroughgoing 
revision. Following up an observation by P. Themelis as well as new 
discoveries, it is more likely that it concerns, instead, a Mnasistratus of 24 
CE, a figure whose family genealogy can be reconstructed for at least three 
generations and who occupied a very high position in the society of 
Messene.36 The interpretive difficulties make it impossible to understand 
the relation between the ritual books donated by Mnasistratus and the old 
writings (archaia eggrapha) that are also recorded, and it cannot be ruled 
out that the euergetes of the early imperial period is to be seen as the 
founder of a new phase of the mysteries, or one in which he re-organized 
the mysteries in the grove Carnasion near Andania (the same cult was also 
active in the city of Messene, too).37 

But at the Eleusinian sanctuary of the goddess at Pheneusin Arcadia, too, 
Pausanias refers to the existence of the petroma, an element composed of 


two superimposed stones.3s From the petroma, which was opened only 
once a year on the occasion of the initiation ceremony, were extracted ta 
grammata, writings which had as their subject the initiatory secret itself 
and which were read to the mystai and then replaced in their protective 
place in the same night in which the ceremony had taken place. The study 
of the principal sanctuary of the Eleusinian cult in Athens has made it 
possible to identify an analogous facility, which reveals that there was 
some diffusion of the ‘secret’ systems of preservation within the tradition 
of Demeter cults of mystic type.39 At Eleusis, within the sanctuary and 
close to Temple F (figs. 5—6), on the access road to the Telesterion, a partly 
collapsed spur of rock still preserves an artificial circular cavity, 0.55 m 
deep and 53 cm in diameter, with two lateral notches cut into the surface of 
the rock. These certainly served to hold in place a conical closing element 
which is still preserved nearby, which presents a recess of less than 0.477 m 
in diameter. It was interpreted in the 19 ‘ century as a basis for positioning 
one of the large caryatids of Eleusis (at that time the second one had not yet 
been found and it was only in the excavations of Lenormant in 1860 that 
the monument of the Small Propylaea to which the statues belonged began 
to be recognized).40 Thereafter it was considered by Chrestos Tsountas to 
be a thesauros, on the basis of an epigraphic testimony of 329/8 BCE 
which attested the presence of two facilities of this type in the sanctuary.41 
In this case, too, however, the theory cannot be accepted, not only on 
account of the lack of the necessary slots for inserting monetary offerings, 
but also because of the difficulty in reaching the element, which is cut into 
the side of the sacred rock formation, itself an object of cult, the petra 
agelastos on which Demeter had sat and waited at Eleusis and where she 
had wanted her cult to be established. 42 


Fig. 5: Eleusis, sanctuary of Demeter. At top, temple F; the rock in which the stone 


container (‘petroma’) was cut is indicated by the arrow pointing down-wards; the 
arrow pointing upwards indicates the cover; by E. Lippolis 


Fig. 6: Eleusis, sanctuary of Demeter, detail of the plan. 1. temple F; 2. access to the 
Telesterion; 3. Telesterion; 4. stone container (‘petroma’); 5. sacellum; 6. Sacred Way; 
by E. Lippolis 


The measurements, form, and general arrangement indicate that in the 
repository it lays an important element of the mystery ritual, certainly 
linked to the preservation of sacred materials; we cannot rule out that these 
included the hiera displayed during the ceremony, though it is known that 
these were held within the anaktoron, inside the Telesterion. The 
dimensions, suitable for holding a cylindrical container, however, make it 
very probable that it was a petroma like that of Pheneus (to which, 
moreover, it corresponds in its particular structure) and which could 
preserve the form and location of a sacred repository of texts intended to be 
read and recited during the night of the initiation.4;3 The overall 
homogeneity indicated by the sources for the two rituals, in Eleusis and 
Pheneus, lead one to believe that this aspect too may have been shared: in 
both cases, therefore, the opening of the repository would have been 
foreseen at the start, and its closing at the end, of the celebration. 

It is not possible to determine clearly a chronology for the composition 
of the texts that were held in the two sanctuaries as sacred testimonies and 
as objects, also, of an action that was secret and included in the course of 
the mysteries. We must, however, suppose it to have been a very early 
phase, prior to the inclusion of Eleusis within Athenian territory, an event 


that certainly caused a reorganization of the original festival of Demeter, 
with the establishment of the nine-day course of events and the duplication 
of the ceremony in two nuclei of three days, so that it was possible to 
conduct it partly at Athens and partly at Eleusis.44 The deposit at Eleusis 
reflects that site’s centrality overall, but also forms a connection to the cult 
foundation of Pheneus, which is presented as an Eleusinian ‘branch’, a 
point that necessarily pushes back in time the adoption of the written text 
into the ritual. Moreover, the very form of conservation in the rock is a 
solution without any parallel at all in subsequent phases, in the archaic 
period and later. 

On the other hand, we should consider as also part of the same sphere a 
series of compositions and sacred texts, such as those linked to the Orphic 
and Dionysiac ceremonies.45 The Homeric Hymns, too, in some cases 
reveal a close link with specific cult places. Here the example of the 
relation between Eleusis and the Hymn to Demeter is significant and could 
be an indicator of the connection between tradition and the written fixing of 
the sacred tale in relation to the history of a specific sanctuary.46 An 
analogous sector is that of other forms of written record relating to ritual 
and religion, which develop from at least the second half of the 6 t century 
BC and are attested also epigraphically. A telling case is that of the Molpoi 
of Miletus, which put into writing ceremonies and rituals conducted in 
honour of Apollo by compiling orgia, on the practices conducted in the role 
of orgiones.47 

These are some of the examples that make it impossible to deny the 
existence of a sacred literature in Greece, even if it was never collected in a 
unique, common collection of wisdom literature, precisely because of the 
fragmentary and differentiated character of the experience of the polis. Our 
lack of the texts and the fact that we have only mentions in antiquarian 
sources does not undermine their importance within the study undertaken 
here, obliging us at least to consider the existence of a more complex level, 
beyond the simple character of the evidence preserved archaeologically. 


4The dedication of non-ritual sacred texts 


The poetic experience of Hesiod too certainly belongs to the sphere of a 
sacred wisdom literature and attests a close connection with the sanctuary 
of the Muses on Helicon, where a version of the Works and Days is said to 
have been the object of a votive dedication.4s This fact is not of merely 


marginal importance, given that the very cult of the Muses, beginning from 
this period, is systematically linked to the activities of the speculative, 
educational, and literary culture.49 The very term mouseion comes to take 
on almost the force of a synonym for a place of instruction, at different 
levels, and the case of the famous sanctuary of Helicon becomes 
paradigmatic within this process. The very support on which the text was 
incised, a lead plaque, is an element that identifies its archaic date and 
character, above all compared to subsequent periods, which no longer 
deployed lead for this type of use, excepting the defixiones of funerary type 
and hence within a specific magical ritual.so The sanctuary, alas, is little 
known, but ancient visits to it are attested by various materials discovered 
at different times; of particular interest is a fragment of a /ebes with a 
double dedicatory inscription, datable to the 7 th century BCE, which 
represents a parallel to the well known cauldron won by Hesiod in a poetry 
contest at Chalcis and which was was then made the object of a comparable 
dedication.51 

The Mouseion of Helicon thus preserved a literary text that belonged to 
an ambiguous dimension lying between the sphere of that which is by 
definition sacred, as in the case of the Eleusinian texts, and that of votive 
consecration. The topic of the text’s narrative is educational and the 
offering falls within the ritual behaviour of dedicating goods and first fruits. 
The deposit of a whole text, therefore, even if not linked to the more 
specific life of the sanctuary and to ritual attendance at it, as we saw in the 
examination of the previous situation above, seems to be not only proper 
to, but even exclusive to a cult place, a space that appears to be the most 
suitable for the conservation of written compositions, understood as equal 
to any other object offered to the divinity. 


5Writing in votive dedications of other 
types 


Just like other offerings, then, a written text, too, could be dedicated as the 
aparche of a specific product, in this case an intellectual one. Also in the 
case of dedications of other categories of objects, such as perfume vases, 
dining ceramics, or tools, the application of a dedicatory inscription creates 
a distinction and a further qualification of the support, and so constitutes an 
added value. This is a larger repertoire which has been preserved by 
archaeology, in some cases a source of true incunabula of the history of 


writing in Greece. The concentration of texts in sacred contexts obliges us 
to suppose that the management of the practice of writing could have been, 
at least in the initial phases, one of the prerogatives of the sanctuary. The 
homogeneity, too, of the forms of expression and their relation to specific 
categories of object lead us to consider the possibility that there was a ritual 
norm in operation with reference to writing. It is striking, for example, that, 
as it has been said above, in general the inscriptions of dedication and of 
ownership (conceived in this case as attestation of the dedicant) are present 
systematically on cups and on drinking vessels, or more rarely on 
containers of liquids of other type. The ritual practices of libation and 
ceremonial consumption of water and wine, therefore, are privileged 
spheres. As has been noted already, clay statuary, which belongs to a 
different regime of offerings and pertains predominantly to the feminine 
sphere, on the other hand, is never distinguished by inscriptions. It is the 
use of the object, consequently, which determines the written specification, 
and the absence of inscriptions on whole categories of material clearly 
confirms the conscious nature of the choices at work. 


Fig. 7: Saturo (Taranto), sanctuary of the Acropolis (Athenaion). 1. cult o/kos; 2. 
circular structure; 3. stone platform; 4. deposit ‘Lo Porto’ (shown with hatching); 6. 
deposit with the inscribed pyxis (shown with hatching); by E. Lippolis 


In the sanctuary of Athena at Saturo in the Tarantine chora the 
excavations conducted in recent years have provided an important example 
of this widely attested manner of treatment of different cases (fig. 7). In a 
votive cache comprising material of the 7 ‘* centurys2 there was found a 
pyxis of Protocorinthian tradition that bears part of a dedicatory inscription, 
in retrograde form citing the Muses. It is perhaps the oldest epigraphic 
attestation of these goddesses, going back to the last decades of the 7 th 
century BCE, i.e. relating to a time close to the Hesiodic experience in 
Boeotia (fig. 8). Athena and the Muses are linked together in a single 
sanctuary on the Acropolis of Sparta, where the cult of the goddesses is 
recalled as a ritual experience complementary to that of the Potnia 
Chalkioikos.s3 


Fig. 8: Taranto, Museo Archeologico Nazionale. Pyxis, base with inscription; by E. 
Lippolis 


In the case of Saturo, it appears of particular importance that, with 
respect to the ensemble of objects broken and deposited in the cache, the 
pyxis inscribed on its base represents, essentially, an unicum (there is only 
one other fragment with a lacunose inscription). The citation of the Muses, 
even though in a context that cannot be clearly defined, therefore seems 
even more significant insofar as it sets up a link between the cult and the 


deities, the cultural information and the display of the writing, by 
distinguishing the object in an obvious way from numerous others of the 
same type found in the same context. Yet the positioning on the base 
signals its contingent value, visible above all at the moment of the 
dedication and use of the pyxis (perhaps in this case a container of solid 
scented substances such as incense), before its defunctionalization. 

The role of the Mouseion as occasion of cultural and political fellowship, 
moreover, underwent an important development in the Western Greek 
colonies during the second half of the 6 tt century BCE, when it seems to 
have been the gathering place of the Pythagorean groups, according to the 
testimonia, at Croton, Metapontum, and Tarentum, where the institution 
was still alive in the 3 4 century BCE.54 

It is in this sphere, perhaps, that the mouseia acquired a specialized role 
in culture, education, and as associations, which Plato experienced during 
his western trips and may have used as a reference model for the 
foundation of his Mouseion of the Academy, both in its institutional form 
and in the functions carried out. 


6The dedication of sacred legal texts and 
archiving 


The aspect of consecration, which forms a kind of justification for the 
preservation of the text and could represent the initial form of the first 
‘library’ collections, as has already been in part noted in the research 
literature, does not concern only texts on sacred subjects, but also themes 
that relate to matters of social interest and to the definition of the 
characteristics of the community.ss In this sphere, too, it is the phase of the 
last decades of the 7 th century BCE that evinces the earliest forms of the 
use of writing; a very significant increase has been registered in the course 
of the archaic period, with a varied diffusion according to the cultural areas. 
The most important documentation comes from Crete, where it was the 
very walls of the temples, or of walls that were in some way instrumental to 
activities codified by a religious framework, that were used as spaces to be 
covered by texts of collective interest.s6 In this case we are dealing with 
official documents that form a common patrimony on which the very life of 
the community is based. 

The forms taken by this practice seem to attest above all the wish to 
entrust shared concepts and words to the inviolable structure of the sacred 


building; there does not seem to be, at least in the first phases, an interest in 
the publicization of the documents (in a society in which the level of 
literacy is very low and writing remains a privilege and a professions7), but 
rather the need to sacralize them. The situation at Gortyn, from this point of 
view, is certainly the most telling one: in the temple of Apollo Pythios the 
use of the external walls of the building as a writing space begins already at 
the end of the 7 century (fig. 9);58 the phenomenon rapidly spread to all 
the other sacred buildings of the polis during the archaic period and 
continued in the first half of the 5 t century BCE on the acropolis, the 
temple of Mavropappa, that of Metropolis, and in the public constructions 
of the agora.so There emerges, in particular, a tendency to thematic 
specialization, according to the specific activities that fell in the various 
cults’ spheres of responsibility: the civic level, that of internal institutions, 
that of external relations, that of the administration of free persons of other 
communities in relation to the Gortynians, and finally that of the 
inhabitants partly or entirely without political rights. The publication on the 
walls, usually the external ones (internal walls only in one case),60 of 
deliberative documentation certainly does not amount to a literary record, 
but represents one of the possible consecrated, informative spheres related 
to collective administration. The very extent of the texts, therefore, obliged 
an adequate degree of reflection upon the character of these ‘acts’. The 
great inscription at Gortyn of the so-called ekklesiasterion (figs. 10-11), 
belonging to an advanced phase of the phenomenon, reaches a length of 
text that is truly remarkable and forms a kind of treatise on public 
administration.61 It shows a level of display that is not common and can 
help to explain the great attention paid by the philosophical and political 
literature of the 4 th century, such as in the work of Plato, to the Cretan 
world. The preserved part of the inscription yields nine columns out of a 
total original length of more than forty, as can be deduced from the traces 
of numbering added when the wall that forms the support of the writing 
was dismantled and re-erected.62 This same procedure, which was intended 
to preserve the text as long as possible even through various 
reconstructions of the monument on which it was incised,63 takes on a 
special significance. Even though it may concern civic norms and 
regulations that were originally separated, their placing together in a single 
redaction turns them into a code with its own specific textual autonomy 
from the moment it was first put together epigraphically. Even in the 
Severan era one could still read, if one had the erudition, the strange 
inscriptions older than the koine that were retailed on the nine columns still 
consciously maintained in the ambulatory of the final Severan phase of the 


building. 
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Fig. 9: Gortyn (Crete), temple of Apollo Pythios; from Ricciardi 1986-1987 


The ‘speaking’ sacred buildings, typical of but not exclusive to Crete, 
have shaped an interesting debate. There is a striking contradiction between 
the development of writing in the sanctuary and the apparent lack of any 
‘private’ epigraphic expression, in a manner that is exactly the reverse of 
what can be seen in the Athenian community; but also striking is the lack 
of an easily traceable development of Cretan urban communities, which 
seems to have stood still until the rebirth that occurred in the mid- 
Hellenistic period, though this reconstruction today seems due for a 
thorough revision.64 Without entering this debate, which has led J. Whitley 
to define these communities as social systems with laws but without 
cities,65 it cannot be underestimated that it is precisely the Cretan world, 
above all in the 7 and first half of the 6 ‘ century BCE, that is 
traditionally considered the repository of a literary-religious legacy 
exported to the rest of the Greek world, a process exemplified by figures 
such as Epimenides or Thaletas, but also evident in the anecdotal traditions 
about Delphi or Eleusis.o6 It is necessary to inquire, therefore, whether this 
island might have created a broad and complex tradition of religious 
wisdom, with the precocious use of writing for various motives and the 
establishment of specific professional figures. The existence of ‘writers’ is 


documented well by the contract of the late archaic age which recognizes in 
one of them, Spensithios, an exclusive role (and an outstandingone) for one 
of the centres of the island, Dattalla, one surviving testimony of what was 
evidently a widespread practice. The inscription specifies a category of 
specialist, the sacred seat (rather than an andreion, considering the initial 
dedication to the gods, who have virtually taken charge of the contract as a 
deposit) as the site of deposit and of conducting the task, and the ritual 
character of the operation, beginning from the contract itself, compiled by 
re-using an element in bronze that had perhaps already been the object of 
dedication (fig. 12).67 In this advanced chronological phase, the same 
inscription distinguishes — it may be the first attestation of this kind — 
between public inscriptions (damosia) and divine inscriptions (thieia) and it 
is foreseen that the scribe will devote himself to both these sectors in his 
work, which he undertakes along with his sons. The growth of the writing 
system in the Cretan area seems to provide numerous testimonia of 
precocity and complexity throughout the archaic phase, a situation that may 
have contributed to the growth of a larger phenomenon, of which the 
evidence from Eleusis, Boeotia, and Athens would be but a reflex. 
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Fig. 10: Gortyn (Crete), odeion of the agora. ‘Great Inscription’, detail of right end; 
from Guarducci 1950 


Fig. 11: Gortyn (Crete), odeion of the agora. ‘Great Inscription’, detail of the inscribed 
text; by E. Lippolis 
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Fig. 12: Mitra of Spensithios. Drawing of the upper face with the inscription; from 
Vivier 1994 


Once again, a problem is posed by the chronology of the preserved 
documentation, which is later than the development of writing in Greece, 
insofar as it is connected to a growth in construction and production that 
permits a greater visibility to the sacred from the orientalizing period 
onwards. In this as in the other cases examined above, however, it is rather 
a system of traces that confirms the rare earlier documentation and 
indicates in a clear way that cult is the primary functional and 
informational sphere of the practice of writing. The use of the word is in 


itself a ritual element, just as the written word seems suddenly to take on 
specific values and to find a place in the sanctuaries for occasions with 
sacred purposes or for the consecration of texts that are in some way placed 
under divine protection. From these groups developed practices that are 
hard to reconstruct through the lack of related fittings and information 
about them, but which make the sanctuaries places of deposit for the 
written culture, according to specific goals relating to religion, wisdom, and 
the political sphere. 


7The collections of narrative dedications 
by the faithful 


Over time the places of cult become in practice the principal repositories of 
writing in the city, in various forms and diverse types: sacred and historical 
texts, documents, reports, honours, dedications, and simple attestations. 
There is not, in principle, a private preservation of writing and still at the 
end of the 5 th century BC the fact that Euripides possessed his own books 
was considered an unexpected and original trait.cs In the sanctuary the 
sample of material that is distinguished by the forms of writing makes it 
possible to traceits palaeographical history and to follow the development 
of the polis’s participation, either in its diverse component elements or 
through official representations. Some dedicatory inscriptions themselves 
become, on account of their archaicness, the object of a mythical tradition 
from which they take on a value as evidence, as relics of the heroic age.o9 
The process of conservation concerns texts on perishable materials and on 
more stable supports, objects through which a culture of administration and 
selection develops. Individuals, too, contributed to constructing this written 
heritage and over time they appeared involved in communications that 
move on from simple dedications, drawing in some way on a narrative 
intent. This is the case with the sanctuaries of Asclepius, for example, 
where a medical and miracle-believing literature develops that is entirely 
specific to them. The cult site of Cosis perhaps the best known, but there 
are many other analogous situations in a long period that goes down to the 
imperial era, with testimonia preserved both in literature and in 
epigraphy.70 The conservation of the brief accounts of sickness and the 
healing obtained offered a famous repertoire that, according to tradition, 
was used by the Hippocratic doctors to construct their specific experience 
of diagnosis, based on observation and empiricism.71 In reality, from this 


output only extracts are preserved, displayed with the intention of publicity, 
in order to glorify the divinity and his powers of intervention, texts that 
exalt true miracles and which aim to spark the belief of visitors. 

Dedications of specific libraries are attested for the more recent phases 
of the history of the sanctuary of Cos, though the spaces used for the 
preservation and display of the texts have not yet been identified.72 This 
specific development of the asklepieia makes them complex places, the 
sites of a mixture of activities, above all in the imperial period, as in the 
case of the great sanctuary of Pergamum, frequented by one of the great 
rhetors of the Second Sophistic, Aelius Aristides.73 In a very complex 
society, which underwent a diversified social and organizational 
development, the space of the sacred thus continued to maintain and to 
emphasize its more traditional and older characteristics, basing part of its 
social impact on writing and on the preservation of texts, on their 
administration and use for sacred purposes. 


8Literature and research commissioned 
by the sanctuaries 


The literature ‘on’ the sanctuaries is not an isolated phenomenon, in that it 
represents the beginning of a tradition that characterizes the Greek 
epigraphic tradition. The report that a Pindaric ode was dedicated by being 
transcribed in monumental fashion on a temple of Athana on Rhodes74 is 
not an isolated case and reveals traits of continuity: writing for the 
sanctuary, or adopting texts originally produced for other purposes, 
represents an element of distinction that is always very meaningful, with 
significances that progressively move beyond the simple consecration of 
archaic tradition. The sanctuaries also clearly appear to be explicitly 
commissioning written redactions for specific purposes. 


Documents such as chronographies, lists of magistrates, histories of cult 
and of offerings, or aretalogies addressed to the divinity, are frequent and 
increase in the Hellenistic era; in this case the example of the great 
sanctuary of Athana at Lindos, on the island of Rhodes, seems particularly 
significant. Such texts often took the form of true monuments in 
themselves, architectural aedicula composed of several blocks assembled 
and abutting the sacred buildings, or entirely autonomous in structure. They 
are not stelai, but architectural fittings which display and make usable some 


of the documentation preserved in the sanctuary’s archives, copying them, 
substituting them, or integrating them. At times the surfaces are equipped 
with spaces for additions and completions, which lead to compilations 
composed over time, clearly distinguishable in the palaeographical 
techniques and the forms adopted. The case of the Chronicle of Lindos is 
widely typical: after the destructive event that damaged the sanctuary, 
which I believe should be ascribed to the siege of the island by Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,75 the loss of the original documents, or part of them, made 
necessary a recovery of memory, one that was more or less objective.76 
Some time later, perhaps after commissioning an account of the history of 
the cult and of the appearances of the goddess, Timachidas wrote a text that 
was published in the sanctuary;77 this is part of a well known literary 
current that was particularly widespread in the Rhodian and Pergamene 
region in the final phase of Hellenism, exploited also for its impact 
politically and as publicity. It was transcribed and carved in stone, perhaps 
to display something that the sanctuary was preserving in another form in 
one of the service spaces of this monumental complex. In a manner 
analogous to the list of priests of Athena, or to that of the priests of Halios, 
also on Rhodes,7s it represents a form of dedication and a concrete 
testimony of the variety of uses of writing in the sanctuaries and of its 
various functions. 


9Archives 


The creation of archives, too, arises from the conservation in the sacred 
sphere and becomes autonomous only over time. As it is well known, at 
Athens the principal archive, that of the boule, was set up only in the last 
thirty years of the 5 t century BCE, whereas previously no need seems to 
have been felt for this. At any rate, when the exclusive purpose of this 
repository of documents was fixed by the decision to shift the seat of the 
assembly to a new building next to it, its function was protected within a 
well defined religious precinct, that of the Meter Theon, respecting once 
again the original indissoluble connection between written production and 
the sacred sphere (fig. 13).79 The complex of the ‘Archeia’ that resulted 
from this, refounded in the 2 "4 century BCE, may represent the first civic 
archive of documents and inaugurates a type and a behaviour that would 
have a rapid diffusion. Analogously, even temporary and partial displays, 
such as the extracts of proceedings in the course of approval, took place in 


venues assigned specially to them, always within the framework of public 
religiosity, as in the case of the precinct of the eponymous heroes at 
Athens.s0 As has been proposed by R. Thomas, ‘Athens by the end of the 
fourth century has become ... ““document-minded”’’s1 and this characteristic 
remains indissolubly connected to the function of its many sanctuaries. 


Fig. 13: Athens, agora of the Ceramicus, Metroon/Archeia complex. Reconstruction 
of the surroundings: the first and third room from right are interpreted as the archives 
of the Boule, equipped with deposits in chests; from Greco 2014 


10Conclusion 


It is within the sacred sites, therefore, that the various forms of depositing 
written production are determined, preserved in different ways according to 
the significance and the material, with varying degrees of publicization that 
run from the inaccessible testimonies of Demetriac revelation to the display 
of shared texts and their sacredness on the very walls of the sacred 
buildings. The sacred areas in the open spaces, the temples, and then the 
stoai, were the first repositories of these documents, realized on diverse 
supports and of different size and significance, presented together with 
other votive offerings. The practice shaped the development of spaces 


dedicated to this purpose, which were accompanied, in the Pythagorean 
mouseia as in the Athenian ones of Plato and Aristotle,by new structures 
intended for study, accommodation, and commensality by those who 
benefited from this legacy, a type of structure that became a point of 
reference for the later great mouseion in Alexandria.s2 Archives and 
libraries, therefore, shared a common history and in both cases they passed 
from simple display to preservation within containers (as occurred also for 
other types of offerings), to the use of texts within shelved cases, a mark of 
a system of use very different from the archaic organization of this 
material. 

Therefore, it is a complex world that is not yet autonomous that of the 
culture of writing in archaic Greece. It undergoes a true emancipation, it 
seems, only from the second half of the 4 t century BCE. From that time 
the evidence for archives and libraries on open shelves grows, and is also 
detached from strictly religious contexts and becomes ever more often 
present in private contexts. In this sense, the reconstruction of the great 
public archive (fig. 14) of Seleucia on Tigris perhaps represents one of 
clearest pieces of evidence discovered by archaeological excavations, of a 
great repository of rolls, in this case a true public archive,s3 which attests 
forms that evolved in a long and complex process (fig. 15). This process, in 
the Lyceum of Aristotle, comes to distinguish between the different 
materials preserved, for example assigning to the specific category of 
geographical maps particular criteria of display in the stoa of the 
complex.s4 Shortly thereafter there follow the great libraries of the dynastic 
capitals, Pergamum and above all Alexandria, and the archives of the state 
chancelleries and the private libraries of the royal families, all considered 
equal to the other cultural goods and objects sought for the booty of Roman 
generals, from the conquest of Pella to Sulla’s sack of Athens.s5 


Fig. 14: Seleucia on Tigris, example of individual seal from the deposit of documents 
preserved in the archives. Seal SE 17: male head in profile to right (Antiochus III); 
from Bollati, Messina, Mollo 2004 


Fig. 15: Reconstruction of an Hellenistic archive; from Hellmann 2010 


A long history, then, of writing, which makes it difficult to understand its 
initial steps. These must be sought with ever greater focus on the sacred 
culture of the earliest phases. The archaeological documentation constitutes 
the principal evidence for these early phases and offers the possibility of 
considering closely the relation between objects and contexts of reference; 
it is possible to confirm, in this way, a working system that may have been 


less arbitrary than it may seem, and managed within the pervasive 
framework of archaic ritual behaviour. 
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Sergio Ribichini 

Covered by Silence: Hidden Texts 
and Secret Rites in the Ancient 
Mystery Cults 


1Buried memories 


Describing the ceremonies practised at Pheneus, in northwest Arcadia, 
which the Pheneates claimed were identical to the rites celebrated at 
Eleusis, Pausanias records the esoteric reading of hidden writings, which 
would be put away again immediately afterwards: 


Paus. 8. 15. 1-2 

Beside the sanctuary of the Eleusinian has been set up Petroma (zétpoia), as it is called, 
consisting of two large stones fitted one to the other. When every other year they celebrate 
what they call the Greater Rites, they open these stones. They take from out them writings 
that refer to the rites, read them in the hearing of the initiated (AaBovtec <dé> ypappata s€ 
avdtav ExOVTA Es TI TEAETIYV Kai vayVvovtTEs Ec EMI|KOOV THV [LvOTaV), and return them on 
the same night. (transl. W. H. S. Jones) 


When discussing the rites celebrated at Andania, at the northern border of 
Messenia, the same author reports that in the 4 ‘ century BCE, thanks to a 
double premonitory dream, a bronze hydria had been rediscovered which 
had been buried in ancient times by the local hero and which contained 
instructions for carrying out the ‘mysteries’! in honour of the goddesses of 
Eleusis: 


Paus. 4. 26-27 

[...] When day dawned, Epiteles went to the appointed place, and as he dug, came upon a 
brazen urn. He took it at once to Epaminondas, told him the dream and bade him remove 
the lid and see what was within. Epaminondas, after sacrifice and prayer to the vision that 
had appeared, opened the urn and having opened it found some tin foil, very thin, rolled 
like a book. On it were inscribed the mysteries of the Great Goddesses, and this was the 
pledge deposited by Aristomenes. [...] When the mysteries were recovered, all who were 
of the priestly family set them down in books. (transl. W. H. S. Jones) 


In the case of Pheneus, we may suppose that the writings read to the 


initiants which Pausanias reports were far more than just regulations, as has 
been proposed to explain their exceptional position.2 For Andania, the 
discussion of the text hidden in the hydria is more complicated, since it also 
involves other sources and various refoundations of the celebration, in 
addition to the one ordered by Epaminondas, to which Pausanias refers, as 
well as other books containing the doctrine and ritual practised there.3 

The presence of both shared features and differences within the ancient 
evidence makes these two reports a good introduction to the topic of the 
present contribution, which treats a particular type of literature that is 
connected to esoteric cults, and so is submerged both in a normative sense 
and almost literally, that is, protected by institutions and kept physically 
hidden.4 

The use of the term ‘literature’ may here be misleading, since the 
boundaries of this definition, relative to the ‘mysteries’, are certainly 
blurry. We are discussing a heterogeneous documentation that cannot be 
defined in terms of a single canon. Alongside writings that were really 
hidden, there are other texts that were to varying degrees exclusive, 
submerged, or lost; and we have a fair number of reports about oral, rather 
than written, transmission recording memories, documents, and stories that 
were confidential. Yet both these types of material can be examined in a 
comprehensive way through their recurring relation with terms and 
contexts that seem analogous to those cited above in the statements of 
Pausanias. The common denominator, more precisely, is the vocabulary 
used by Pausanias both for sites and institutions that gravitate around secret 
ceremonies: sanctuaries dedicated to them, with grottoes and subterranean 
spaces; liturgies exclusive to the adepts; nocturnal rites during which 
readings were heard from texts that were otherwise inaccessible; and 
specific priestly classes invested with the task of keeping and safeguarding 
both these writings and the rituals connected to them. 


2A multifaceted history 


The term ‘mystery cults’ for the rites to which these texts refer requires a 
preliminary clarification. What the Greeks of the classical period included 
per se in the definition of t& pwotHpias was various ceremonies of esoteric- 
initiatory character, restricted to participation by citizens who were in 
possession of particular admission requirements and to whom they 
promised a profound experience, to be followed by a better existence and a 


more conscious civic identity. The most typical mysteries were the festivals 
celebrated at Eleusis in honour of Demeter and Kore; there was a mystic 
character also to some rites for Dionysus and to the doctrines that cited the 
figure of Orpheus, on which, as Plato wrote, there existed ‘a throng of 
books’.s Equally famous were the mysteries celebrated at Samothrace, 
perhaps for the Kabeiroi, as was done at Thebes in Boeotia; and some cults 
of purely local diffusion were also defined as mysteries, like those cited 
above for the Great Gods of Andania in Messenia, among others.7 Often 
there are contaminations between the different mysteries, especially at the 
local level, as well as repeated reforms or refoundations of the rites. 

A new phase can be observed from the period of the Peloponnesian War, 
when rituals of foreign origin spread in Greece independently of official 
cult: from Asia Minor and Egypt there arrived the cults of Sabazius, of 
Attis and Cybele, and of Isis and Osiris, and these also took on mystic 
connotations, being organized in specific associations. This inheritance was 
then greatly enlarged in the mixture of cultures and beliefs typical of 
Hellenism and the Roman empire: at that time the cults of oriental origin 
had the widest diffusion specifically in the form of mysteries; their 
initiatory rites, though autonomous, paralleled the public forms of the 
different civic polytheisms and took on a universal, salvific character, 
turning to the needs of the individual followers without reference to race, 
age, or political status.s 

However, the mystery cults of ancient Greece were also used as an 
exegetic scheme in response to various demands. Firstly, Herodotus, 
Diodorus Siculus, and Plutarch made use of them (and above all of the 
Eleusinian and Dionysian models) to interpret ‘in the Hellenic way’ various 
cultural differences that were hard to define, especially the Egyptian cults 
of Isis and Osiris. As regards the latter, more precisely, Herodotus claims to 
know the ‘story’ that explains the rite, despite the fact that he was a 
foreigner and not initiated; but he maintains the same religious scruple 
about this that he adopts for the Greek mysteries. 

Many Christian writers, too, used the model of the mysteries as a broad 
explicatory pattern, as a sort of general interpretatio of the polytheistic 
systems which would make it easier to focus attention on the distance 
between those divinities and mythical events on the one hand, and on the 
other the passion, death, and resurrection of Christ the Redeemer. 

But, equally, in the Christian sphere one also observes in the first 
centuries CE a positive transformation of both the emotional force and the 
esoteric terminology connected to the ancient mystery cults.10 Writers such 
as Athanasius, Cyril, and Clement of Alexandria1: did not hesitate to apply 


the vocabulary of the mysteries to Christian initiation, to the creationist 
interpretation of the cosmos, to the Church, and to the actions on earth of 
its divine founder. 

Further, and still in the first centuries CE, the secrecy of the rites and the 
texts connected to them offered a key to reading that could be used by 
anyone who, in polemic with Hellenic polytheism, wanted to make a claim 
of authenticity for other traditions, which were ‘barbarous’ but more 
archaic and true than the Greek myths. 12 

Thus the dossier relating to the texts and cults of the mysteries, while 
presenting recurring elements and typologies,13 seems rather broad and 
varies according to place and circumstance. 


3Reticentia mystica 


When speaking of mystic rites and matters, Pausanias maintains almost 
total reticence;14 the same is done by many other Greek and Latin writers, 
who, while providing some precious information, honour the rule of silence 
and make little reference to doctrines, stories, or writings connected to the 
rites. 15 

The most plausible etymology of the term pwortiptov also refers to the 
obligation to keep the secret. Johannes Tzetzes writes: ‘They are called 
mysteries because the lips are shut, that is, the initiates close the mouth and 
do not speak of them to any of the non-initiates’.16 This observation by the 
Byzantine philologist, however, is practically a gloss on what can be read 
in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, where it is recorded that this goddess 
had revealed the mysteries of Eleusis which ‘it is not permitted to profane 
or investigate or unveil, since reverence for the goddesses halts the voice’; 
Euripides, too, referring to the rites for Dionysus/ Bacchus, makes the 
invitation to ‘consecrate the mouth by keeping it shut’.17 

This discretion served above all to make the experience 
incommunicable, that is, it rendered it necessarily individual and limited, 
and impossible to repeat in a different place or at other times of the year. As 
long as Athens held control over the Eleusinian mysteries, moreover, the 
discretion was equally justified by the political force of the rites, as a 
mechanism to strengthen the unity of the state. For this reason, at Athens 
anyone who infringed the law of mystic secrecy was stained with the 
offence of impiety and could incur capital punishment and confiscation of 
goods;1s the names of the guilty were carved on stelae as a recollection of 


the punishment. 


4From sources to records 


We may speak, therefore, of texts that are hidden, restricted, and even 
buried, which are an important part of a type of writings that had a 
composite history and so also of a ‘mystery literature’ that was variegated, 
largely erudite, maintained by different priestly hierarchies, and, at least for 
Greece, even protected by the polis, which prohibited their publication. 

Are unmentioned texts, lost texts? Not so; or, at least, not strictly or 
always so. 

If we consider the whole set of sources connected to the mysteries, we 
observe that documents existed which were openly known and which 
alluded not only to the secret rites but also to the writings that were to 
remain inaccessible. 

This is true above all of many epigraphic texts at the sacred sites which 
record lists of personnel, the rules to be observed, reports of the fines 
imposed on _ transgressors, warnings against violators, and_ the 
commemoration of those who had behaved well in relation to the 
ceremonies.19 Such inscriptions form a kind of public code of 
communication, which served to teach and to record the events of these 
cults, especially within the venues dedicated to them; they refer several 
times to writings, records, and books whose use was restricted to the 
ceremonies, and they allow us to imagine their content. 

Then there are testimonies by authors who, while observing the rule of 
secrecy, nonetheless refer to the existence of specific sacred tales relating 
to the mysteries and of texts at the initiatory ritual: this is done, for example 
by Herodotus, Euripides, Aristophanes, and Pausanias for ancient Greece 
and then, for the later periods, Plutarch, Apuleius, Ammianus Marcellinus, 
and others. 

There are also reports of works that were expressly dedicated to the 
mysteries, which however should not be thought of as submerged in the 
strict sense, even though they are now lost and for the most part only the 
titles survive. These must have been texts that collected customs on the 
religious practices adopted in particular contexts; or, differently, 
antiquarian history about the origin or development of the cults in 
question.20 These were works that circulated freely, to which, at least from 
what we can tell from the references that survive in the sources, we may 


add writings that were available only to the initiated, but could be read 
outside the ceremonies and were perhaps also intended to promote religious 
commitments. References like that in Demosthenes (‘When you became a 
man, you used to read the books to your mother, who was devoted to 
mystery rites’)21 are sufficient to demonstrate the probable existence of a 
‘literary production’ that is richer than what is known to us and which 
could be enjoyed at least by the adepts. 

There are, finally, writers who intentionally violate the initiatory secret 
and even mock it. This applies especially to Christian authors22 committed 
to defending the ‘mystery’, the Christian one, from any uncomfortable 
comparison with the ‘pagan’ esoteric rites, which they therefore unveil and 
denounce as sacrilegious and immoral, freely drawing on original texts 
when discussing them: on the ‘secret books of antiquity’ and the ‘writings 
and commentaries’ that were once in use, as Arnobius reports.23 

Thus with the help of allusions and descriptions that respect the sanctity 
of the material, but also of open violations of the secret, it is possible to 
sketch the picture of a mystery literature which can be classed as 
submerged in various ways, without claiming any binding taxonomic force 
for this account of it. What can be included in this set of documents, which 
are transmitted and known in different forms, are the following: (a) the 
regulations for the conduct of the rites; (b) the roles that were to be played 
in the liturgies; (c) the object of the mystery revelations; (d) the mythical 
tales, which in the peculiar polytheistic context represent a sort of revealed 
theology. 


5Rules, customs, and liturgical books 


If we concentrate on the mysteries in Greece, we see above all that their 
celebration occurred on the basis of prescriptive norms, usually 
transmitted orally, and that there were specific classes of priests to whom 
these norms were consigned, such as the Eumolpids for the rites of Eleusis. 
Specifically, for these cults v6po1, Oeopoi, and praecepta were cited; and 
this involved ‘unwritten laws that no one has ever had the power to repeal, 
nor has dared to contradict, and no one knows by whom they were 
established’ .24 But we also know cases, to the contrary, of their attribution 
to a mythical founder,25 and of the frequent task of fixing in writing the 
protocol of the ceremonies adopted and of any reorganizations or reforms 
that may have taken place.26 


Then we know of writings relating to the liturgy of the initiatory ritual, 
on which the greater part of the epigraphic documentation concentrates. 
Above all for Eleusis we have notices about the rules that established the 
means of admission, the ordo of the celebration, and its phases: from the 
preliminary proclamation to the procession, from the sacrifices to the 
purifications, from the libations to the choral songs, from the vestments of 
the priests and hierophants to the formulae27 and objects displayed for 
contemplation and held in the hands. There is information of this type also 
for other mystery cults, especially those of Andania and Samothrace, with 
allusions to ritual utterances, secret names, shouts, and acclamations that 
the officiants would cause to ring out in the darkness of the initiatory night, 
or to words and phrases that were merely whispered.28 

The liturgical writings, whose content is recorded in scattered notices 
that should be collected here, also dwelt on solemn hieratic songs, hymns,29 
responsorials, invocations, and exclamations that the participants were for 
their part to chant, sing, or shout;30 banter and insults,31 unsophisticated 
laments,32 and various formulae.33 These expressions probably did not 
follow a canonical formula, but their performance was nonetheless 
prescribed and codified. All this presumably required a preliminary 
acknowledgement by the initiants of rules of behaviour and codes of 
communication with common, recurring content; although the content was 
hidden, and thus voluntarily not preserved, the writings that concerned 
them would have remained present for all. 

But we cannot generalize this picture, especially in the more recent 
periods. For example, a papyrus of the end of the 3 ™ century BCE from 
Alexandria in Egypt contains an edict by which Ptolemy IV Philopator 
ordered a census of all the members of Bacchic circles: it attests that each 
of them possessed a personal igpdc Adyos, that is, a ‘sacred text’, probably 
received at the moment of initiation.34 And further: the statutes of the 
Iobacchantes of Athens, preserved on an inscription of 164/165 CE, record 
the ‘declaration’ which had to be deposited by whoever wished to join the 
society, as well as the ‘letter’ which the priest then consigned to the new 
adept and on which were noted also the amounts that the new member had 
paid.35 


6Sacred tales and esoteric ceremonies 


On the basis of the available information, in the type relevant to Eleusis the 


liturgies consisted in displays and actions with objects; visions of scenes 
from the Beyond, with a consequent illumination (also in a literal sense) of 
statues and artifacts (such as those held in a chest at Eleusis and the ‘toys’ 
displayed in the Dionysian mysteries); and the declamation of formulae by 
the officiants and initiants. It was an ensemble of ‘things done, things seen, 
things said’ which achieved for the faithful a ‘knowledge’ that was lived as 
an ‘emotional experience’, as a personal and participatory communion in 
the primordial divine events. Contemplating the vision of the mystic 
secrets, the initiants would experience new sensations and feelings, they 
would participate in troubling events with the support of the gods, and in 
this way would know, or, better, would ‘test’35 at close quarters the 
foundations of existence, as established in the myths evoked during the 
rites. The initiation to Dionysus included ‘testing the god in oneself’, 
letting oneself become possessed by him in an ecstatic trance. 

Over all this, as has been said, secrecy ruled; but the available 
documents permit us to reconstruct in part, and sometimes even in a large 
part, the ‘sacred tales’ that at the culmination of the ritual would promote 
the commemoration (and perhaps also the dramatic representation) of the 
divine adventures: a sort of ecstatic path to the ‘truth’ of the real as it was 
recounted in myths. 

It is easy to imagine, for example, that the ispdc AGyoc revealed at 
Eleusis may not have been very different from the myth preserved in the 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter, with the representation of the abduction of 
Persephone by Hades, their dark wedding, and the rediscovery of the Kore 
by her mother Demeter, who in her searches had halted at Eleusis itself. 

In both the Bacchic and the Orphic rituals the death of Dionysus was 
told, as was his second birth, or his descent into the Underworld. These are 
stories that were interpreted by many writers, such as Euripides in the 
Bacchae, and which are traced in more direct documents, such as the 
Derveni Papyrus and the Gurob Papyrus.37 

For the secret rites in honour of Cybele and Attis, thanks above all to 
Herodotus, Pausanias, Lucian, and Arnobius,3s we know of the love felt by 
the Phrygian Great Mother for that young, emasculated man; we know the 
importance of the pine tree beneath which the prince died, and of the 
violets that grew from his blood. 

In the Egyptian mysteries, the display of the sufferings of Isis and Osiris 
were probably not far from the synthesis of them given by Plutarch,39 
narrating the journey of the goddess to recover the body of her spouse, 
which had been broken in pieces and scattered by his brother Seth. 

On the other hand, of the ‘sacred tale’ that according to Herodotus was 


contemplated in the mysteries of Samothrace we can say little, since the 
ritual language was obscure, the divine names secret, and the cult was not 
very clear even to the inhabitants of Samothrace.40 
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Fig. 1: Votive Tablet with a possible scene from the Eleusinian Mystery ceremonies 
(‘the Ninnion Pinax’). Athens, National Museum 11036. 4 th cent. BCE (from Bianchi 
1976, fig. 35) 


Fig. 2: Figured ornamentation of a Kabirian Vase. Berlin Museum 3286 (from Bianchi 
1976, fig. 56) 
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Fig 3: Attic krater with a Dionysiac Festival. Naples, National Museum. 5 th cent. BCE 
(from Bianchi 1976, fig. 81) 


The ceremonies in honour of Mithras evoked the triumph of the bull- 
killing god, the banquet with the Sun God, and the ascension to the celestial 
spheres; but, here too, Firmicus Maternus and other sources preserve only 
references to the mythical events and we have no coherent narrative text. 

We can, in sum, hypothesize that the mystic texts with the sacred tales 
were fairly close in style and content to the mythical tradition in the public 
domain, and evoked in figurative form numerous times, and not only in 
sacred contexts (figs. 1-3); it was a tradition widely cited by poets and 
prose authors, and which could also be seen as an allusion to and 


incitement towards the esoteric ceremonies. 

On the basis of the available corpora, all these Adyo1 also appear to be 
narrations rich in ‘variants’, something that always occurs with stories of 
mythical type in a polytheistic context. This abundance of variants could be 
considered a symptom of the lack of any generally standard canonical 
redaction;41 but it is equally plausible that some versions were nonetheless 
selected, at least at a local level, and fixed in text intended to remain 
hidden, being strictly functional within the initiatory liturgy. 

In synthesis, we may state that a ‘range’ and not a ‘line’ marks the 
relation between the stories revealed in the mysteries and the sacred tales in 
the public domain: the myths were indeed known, but in the mysteries the 
initiants would learn further, unpublished igpoi Adyo. which presupposed 
knowledge of the stories that had been liberally illustrated by the poets, 
prose authors, and craftworkers, and which would certainly have increased 
their value as something sacred and foundational. 


7Comunication, silence, revelation 


Overall, and without speaking of a ‘canon’,42 we can identify the existence 
of a literary production gravitating around the mystery rites and we can 
identify its forms of articulation, its contexts, and above all the ways in 
which it was used and enjoyed. 

This use was in part public, as regards the prescribed norms for access 
and the procedures to be followed, but the greater part remained restricted 
and even hidden. 

Memories and stories of the secret rites were for the most part 
transmitted only within that restricted circle of beneficiaries for whom they 
were produced; once the officiants and participants at the mysteries were 
gone, it was inevitable that the standard texts, too, would vanish. It is, for 
the most part by definition, a ‘literature’ which was lost both for intentional 
reasons, in that it was strictly not permitted to emerge at an editorial level, 
and also for mechanical reasons, because it was literally hidden, buried, 
and protected by the mystic silence.43 

It is, further, literature that was ‘revealed’: on the one hand in an elitist 
fashion by the officiants to the initiates, on the other hand in a polemical 
way by some writers, that is, it was intentionally recovered by them and 
published to pre-empt or put an end to the polytheistic context to which it 
referred. For those who could legitimately make use of these texts, 


‘publication’ was contemplation; and this was individual and 
circumstantial. For those who participated in transgressions of the rule, or 
who read texts that had been produced for the purpose of breaking the 
secret, on the other hand, publication was a violation of the secret, whether 
that be as sacrilege or as provocation. 

Truth and lies, esoteric knowledge and its betrayal are, in sum, the 
parameters on which turns the pair of secrecy and impiety by anyone who 
dared to reveal mystery writings and cults. To pick up some of the later 
evidence, these are rites over which ruled ‘the law of silence’, as Tertullian 
states;44 and they are writings, tales, and procedures intended to remain 
protected by an absolute guard, which was to impede ‘the tongue from 
falling into an impious loquacity and the ears from sinning in a sacrilegious 
curiosity’, as Apuleius wrote.45 
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Franco Ferrari 


Orphics at Olbia? 


1A frontier civilization 


The shores of the Black Sea, and especially its northern shore, were 
intensively colonized by Miletus on the banks of the lower course of the 
rivers Bug (Hypasis) and Dnieper (Borysthenes). The islet of Berezan, at 
the entrance to the estuary of these two rivers, was occupied towards the 
middle of the 7 s century BCE and was the oldest Greek commercial centre 
on the north shore of the Black Sea (it is perhaps to be identified with the 
Bopvodeveitwv éundpiov of Herodot. 4. 17. 1). The city of Olbia, called 
Borysthenes (Herodot. 4. 78. 5, cf 4. 78. 3 and 79. 2; but in 4. 18. 1 the 
historian records that the inhabitants of Olbia called themselves 
‘Olbiopolitai’) and around forty miles as the crow flies from Berezan, was 
a colony founded not before 550 BCE on the right bank of the Bug by 
Milesians from Miletus and/or Berezan in search of raw materials, grain, 
and slaves. 

The region was characterized by a decidedly harsh climate (Herodot. 4. 
28. 1 dvoxsipepos yopn, cf Strab. 2. 1. 16), but offered extensive arable 
land and the possibility of lucrative trade by offering wine and oil to the 
Scythians in exchange for livestock, skins, slaves (and, in addition, the 
estuaries of the large rivers were very rich in fish). It was a frontier 
civilization between the Greek world and the Scythian world. 

To show the cultural conservatism of the Scythians, Herodotus (4. 78— 
80) tells the story, datable to around 460, of the Scythian king Skyles, 
whose mother was a Greek lady from Istria on the Danube (Istria too was a 
Milesian colony, cf Herodot. 2. 33. 4) from whom he had learned the Greek 
language and a love for Greek customs. 

Skyles stayed a number of times at Olbia, although he was at war with it, 
remaining each time for one month, taking a house and a wife there and 
having himself initiated into the mysteries of Dionysos Bakcheios. When 
the Scythians, who disdained a cult that made its followers mad, found out 
what their king had been doing at Olbia, Skyles was deposed and forced to 


flee to Thrace, where he was captured and beheaded. 

Herodotus did not mention Orpheus or Orphic practices, nor did he 
describe in detail the Dionysiac mysteries into which Skyles was initiated: 
he refers, in relation to his initiation, to a wild bacchanal (the verb 
Laiveo@a1 appears twice in ch. 79), but according to G. Hinge the 
Herodotean assimilation of Dionysus to Osiris would presuppose that the 
historian knew of the killing of Dionysus by the Titans and hence the 
initiation of Skyles at Olbia into Dionysiac mysteries would already have 
been suffused by the Orphic revision of Dionysiac cult (Hinge 2008, 371). 
This is not a cogent argument, constructed as it is on only a chain of 
deductions (if Dionysus equals Osiris, Herodotus must be thinking of 
Dionysus as the Dionysus dismembered by the Titans, hence Skyles must 
have had himself initiated into Orphic mysteries), even if it may be 
symptomatic of an Orphic tone that we learn of a lightning bolt that struck 
the palace of Olbia at the moment of the initiation (4. 79. 1-2). The 
presence of the lightning bolt as cause of death of a mystes is in fact a 
constant feature in the gold leaves of Timpone Piccolo (OF 488-490 F), 
where the devotees declare themselves to have been conquered by Moira 
and by the lightning bolt of Zeus; as Stephanie West has noted in relation to 
Skyles, ‘lightning consecrates ... and death by the alldreaded thunderstone 
was a form of apotheosis’.1 

Yet the reference to the lightning bolt, which appears in the historical 
source as a meteorological accident, is no more than an hint, because this 
lightning did not in fact kill Skyles, and because, with the incineration of 
Semele and the birth of the god from the thigh of Zeus, the lightning bolt 
played a key role in traditional Dionysiac mythology, too. 


2A mirror 


We are brought into a more specifically Orphic sphere by a bronze mirror 
with an inscription on the rear, which was found in a necropolis of Olbia 
and is held at the Hermitage (nr. 16964). The inscription (IGDOlbia 92 = 
OF 564 T), datable to around 500 BCE, is as follows: 


Anpovacca Anvaio sdai kai Ajvatoc AnpLoKAo sia 


Demonassa daughter of Lenaios euai and Lenaios son of Demoklos euai 


What is the connection between the inscription and the function of the 
mirror as cultic object? Lenaios is a name linked to Dionysus which 


derives, so Diodorus Siculus maintains (3. 63. 4), from Anvoc, the 
winepress, or from Afjvoi ‘bacchants’, and so the inscription certainly 
seems to presuppose the existence of associations (thiasoi) of followers of 
Dionysus. The mirror would thus have been a gift for the deceased 
Demonassa and Lenaios from the members of their thiasos.2 

The Orphic-Dionysiac character of the inscription seems confirmed by 
the fact that the toys offered in myth to the little Dionysus by the Titans to 
lure him away and kill him were a mirror, dolls, a rhombos, a konos, 
apples, and dice (cf P. Gurob, col. 1. 23-30), as well as by the fact that 
Dionysus Zagreus was attacked by the Titans at the very moment in which 
he saw his own reflection in a mirror (Nonn. Dion. 6. 173 ff.). 

Alexieva notes that the A/ set at the centre of the mirror in very large 
letters repeats the end of evai, and personally I find telling also the 
alteration — perhaps not a true corruption — of the second svat to siat. This 
leads to a sound sequence EJAIAI which seems to replicate the ritual cry at 
the end of the ceremony.3 


3The first plaque from Olbia 


Discovered in 1951 within the temenos next to the northern side of the 
agora, but published for the first time only much later (Rusjaeva 1978), the 
bone plaques of Olbia (IGDOlbia 94a-c) are symbola, marks of identity. 

The trait that they share is the binary structure in pairs of contraries, a 
model that we know from Heraclitus, for example from 22 B 67 D.-K. 6 
OEdc NLEPY EvEPOVN, YELLL@V DEpoOc, TOAELLOS EiptvN, KOPOG AtLdc ‘the god 
is day and night, winter and summer, war and peace, satiety and hunger’ 
(we meet the same pair ‘war/peace’ on plaque 5), and from the 
Pythagoreans’ table of opposites (cf Aristot. Met. 986 a 15 ff. =58 A 5 D.- 
K.), and they likely refer, to adopt a neat formulation by Osborne (2008, 
336), to a ‘common cult basis to Heraclitus and Pythagoras and to the 
Olbian worshippers of Dionysus’. 

However, some differences need to be noted. Heraclitus stresses the 
identity of the contraries, the concordia discors that underlies every 
phenomenon of the cosmos, so for him not even war is necessarily marked 
negatively, as both peace and war are ‘the god’. In the Olbian plaques, it 
seems clear — considering the pair GAnQe1a weddoc ‘truth/lies’ in plaque b 
and weddocg dAneto ‘lies/truth’ in plaque c — that the contraries are 
opposed to each other, as in the Pythagorean table, with one positively 


marked term (dAnOe1a, sipyvn, woyn) and one negatively marked one 
(wedd0c, MOAELOG, Opa). In this context the name A6(vvc0c), set at the 
centre of the writing field in all three plaques, would have served to 
promote the positive pole by creating a stable condition of truth and peace 
thanks to the liberation of the soul from the prison of the body. 

The binary structure on one occasion becomes ternary and ‘circular’, in 
the upper part of plaque a, where are inscribed the words Bioc 8édvatoc Bioc 
‘life death life’. The sequence seems to imply not only that ‘life follows 
death because of a natural alternation of opposites’ (West 1982, 18), but 
that the initiatory state opens up a new life emancipated from the 
constrictions of the body. And, unlike in the other plaques, the word 
GAj9eEra isolated at the centre of the second row does not appear as one 
term in a pair of contraries but as a reference to a ‘revelation’ which the 
text of the first row has just voiced. 

Below dAnOeia we find, as well as a series of zigzags which we will 
discuss shortly, an isolated A, which we also find at the bottom of the 
second and third plaques and in another two Olbian plaques (see West 
1982, 20): one that is uninscribed but for the Atov(vooc) laid out vertically, 
where the letter alpha forms the sail of a ship, and another in which it 
appears to be incorporated into the mane of a horse (and we find similar 
alphas also in the inscriptions nos. 13c and 73 Tolstoy). 

These alphas have been variously interpreted, for example as an oxhead, 
matching the earliest meaning of the letter aleph in Phoenician, which 
denotes the ox (West), or as an abbreviation of aiv “time (eternity)’, with 
a visual play on the similarity of AJQN and AJQN, Dionysus and ‘eternity’ 
(Bernabé ad OF 463 T). 

On the other hand, since the first letter of the Greek alphabet is also the 
sign for the number | (thus already the first editor) and, as in Rev 22:13 ‘I 
am the Alpha and the Omega’, could allude to a beginning, the alternative 
suggestion of West of seeing the A as a reference to a ‘new beginning’ 
seems more promising, with A an abbreviation of &(pyn), in line with the 
eulogy of mystery rites in Pind. fr. 137. 1-2 M.: 

6APtoc Sotic is@v KEiv’ DIO YO6V’. 

oid pév Biov tedevtav, 

olde 5é SidcdotoV apyav. 


Happy is he who, having seen those things, goes under the earth: 
he knows the ultimate goal of life, 
he knows the principle given by Zeus. 


As Lavecchia notes about the Pindaric passage, in words that are apt also 


for our plaque, apya denotes not only a beginning but also ‘the divine 
principle present in man and active during sleep and after death ... through 
knowledge of the reality beyond life (the Biov teAevta) the Mysteries 
conduct the initiate to knowlege of the divine origin of man (the d160d0T0¢ 
a@pyc); in this way they unveil the continuity between teAevta (8dvatoc) 
and apya’.4 

Immediately after Ai6(vvoos), and present also in plaques b and c (but in 
the form DION), we find in the final row OP@IK.., almost unanimously 
interpreted, beginning with Rusjaeva, as Opov«oi. In truth the presumed 
second omikron does not close at the bottom and has led West (1982, 22) to 
suspect that it might be read Op@ik® (with a consequent resolution of 4JO 
as Ato(vbow)), or Opoucdv, but this proposal has been justly refuted by L. 
Zhmud (1992, 159 f.) with the observation that the first omikron is not 
closed either, at neither top nor bottom, and that there is no trace of the 
horizontal lower strokes typical of an omega. Certainly the final letter 
cannot be read as an /. An unprejudiced look reveals two diagonals that 
form an angle with the point upwards (A) allowing, it seems to me, only 
two possibilities: either a lambda, which would not produce any sense, or, 
as West himself hesitantly proposed, a N whose right-hand upright had 
been swallowed by the wear at the edge of the lacuna. This graph has a 
precise match in the final N of At6v(vooc) in plaque 6; fairly similar, even 
though the first upright seems less sloped, is the shape of the N of 8avatoc 
in plaque a and that of the N of sipyvn in plaque b. 

The resulting reading, the neuter Op@tkov, elsewhere appears to indicate 
a verse or motto attributed to Orpheus (Plut. de E apud Delphos 391d, Elias 
in Arist. Cat. 125). Here it would be ending the text as a sphragis, a 
structure related to what we find in the first gold leaf from Pherae (OF 493 
F), where a series of mystic words and formulae are preceded, almost like a 
title, by the term obpBoAa, which denotes expressions of identity that the 
mystai share with each other (cf OF 475. 19 F, 578 F col. I 23b, Clem. 
Alex. Protr. 2. 17. 2 and Strom. 5. 4. 24, and see Bernabé ad OF 493 F). 

In our plaque Opgikov would refer specifically to the sequence PBioc 
Oavatoc Bios as a dictum of Orpheus which the Olbian adepts of Dionysus 
would use as a secret formula that identified and differentiated them from 
other Dionysiac and, more generally, mystic groups. 

As regards the recurring zigzag symbol that appears several times both 
here and in the other plaques, it has been interpreted by Rusjaeva as Z (the 
initial of Zaypevc) — but in the 5 th century the form of the zeta is usually an 
upright stroke closed at top and bottom by a horizontal stroke — or N (for 
which, however, the form would be far too squashed), but by West (1982) 


as a serpent or lightning bolt (but a figure of a serpent would require a 
shape less angular and the lightning bolt usually appears with prongs at 
each end, and it is necessary also to take into account the fact that various 
zigzags extend in a horizontal direction). 

P. G. Bilde has instead maintained, on the basis of comparison with some 
terracotta discs found in tombs of the 4 th/3 4 century BCE in Magna Grecia 
and a bronze key of the 5 century BCE from the temple of Artemis at 
Lousoi (Arcadia) and held at the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston (inv. 01. 
7115), that the sign represents a key (Bilde 2008, 31 f.). 

To explain the presence of the symbol of a key, Bilde recalls that the 
only Greek divinity to have a key as attribute was Hades (cf Paus. 5. 20. 3), 
so that to possess the key of Hades bestowed the power to be master of life 
after death, and she recalls in relation to this the saying of Rev 1:18 (cf 
Matt 7:13-14, 16, 18): ‘I hold the keys of Hades and of death’. However, 
Bilde overlooks that some other divinities are also said to hold keys: in 
particular, in the Orphic hymns Hecate (1. 7), Pluto (18. 4), Proteus (25. 1), 
Eros (58. 4), and Daimon (73. 6); and the image is much older, as we see 
from Pind. Pyth. 8. 4 (Hesychia) and 9. 39 (Peitho), and later reappears in 
Orph. Arg. 1371 f. (of the rulers of the underworld), in Nonn. Dion. 7. 23 
(Aion), and 9. 86 (Ino-Leucothea), and in Procl. hymn. 1. 3 (Helios). This is 
because keys were symbols of power and of sovereignty (Ricciardelli 2000, 
509-510). 

It seems to me therefore difficult to accept that the sketch of a key would 
be enough to symbolize mastery over death. Even in the passage of the 
Book of Revelations the force suggested by Bilde does not reside in the key 
in itself but in its explicit connection with Hades. 

In my view one must take into account that the key, in the sphere of the 
mysteries, had of itself a different and distinctive symbolic value — that of 
secrecy — , aS appears from the phrase that we find in Aesch. fr. 176 Radt 
GA EoTL KapLOI KAEsic Ex YAMoon PbAGE ‘but for me too there is a key 
guarding my tongue’ (and a clear variation of this model appears in 
Aeschylus again in Ag. 36 f. Botc éxi yAwoon péyac | BéBrykev ‘a great ox 
stands on my tongue’, cf Theogn. 815, Zenob. 2. 70, Apostol. 5. 12) and 
from a passage of Sophocles (OC 1050-1053) where the oath of secrecy of 
the Eleusinian mystai is symbolized by a golden key (ypvoéa KAgic) placed 
on their tongue (see Montiglio 2000, 136 f.). Analogously, the obligation 
upon the uninitiated not to hear the secret instructions is expressed in the 
image of closing the doors of the ears, as is shown by the much cited 
hemistich @dpacg 5’ émiPeoOe BEBNnAo. ‘close doors (on your ears), o 
uninitiated!’ (OF 377. 1, cf P. Derv. col. VII 9), jokingly echoed also at 


Plat. Symp. 218b. 

In accord with the other constituent parts of the text of the plaque, the 
zigzag design would thus emphasize, about the identifying motto ‘life death 
life’, that it was to remain rigorously limited to a circulation within the 
circle of mystics. 


4Orphic communities? 


According to West ‘it is not clear whether the word Orphic is being applied 
to Dionysus, to the votaries, or to the rites, but it comes to the same thing’ 
(West 1982, 18). Yet the difference is not trivial: with Op@ikov we can 
guess the presence of a Dionysiac cult at Olbia characterized by a hope for 
new life after death on the lines of the doctrine of Orpheus, while with 
‘Opetkoi we would have a serious indication that religious communities 
whose members called themselves ‘Orphics’ existed already at the start of 
the 5‘ century BCE on the north shore of the Black Sea. 

Our reading Opgucdv seems to offer a confirmation of what Guthrie 
wrote already in 1935 (Guthrie 1935, 10 f.): ‘it would be far from easy to 
produce certain proof of anything calling itself an Orphic community in 
fifth or fourth-century Greece ... there may never have existed any body of 
people to whom it would have occurred to call themselves an Orphic 
community’. 

Some would relate to these hypothetical communities (Oiac01 or Kotwé) 
the passage of Herodotus (2. 81 = OF 650 T) transmitted in two redactions: 
the lectio brevior of the Florentine manuscript family (ABC) opodoyéovoi 
dé tadta toiot Opeucoiot KoAeopévoiot Kai IIvOayopsiovot ‘and (the 
Egyptians) agree in these practices with those who are called Orphics and 
Pythagoreans’, and the /ectio longior (accepted also by the most recent 
editor of Herodotus, H. B. Rosén) of the Roman manuscript family 
OLOAOYEEL OE TADTA TOIol Operkoiol KaAEoLEVvOLOL Kai Bakyicoiot, Eodot dé 
Aiyvatiotoi kai TIv0ayopsioict ‘and these practices agree with those called 
Orphic and Bacchic, but which are Egyptian and Pythagorean’. In the first 
redaction the datives are masculine, because Herodotus always uses the 
third-person plural OpoAoyéovor ‘they agree’ in relation to peoples or 
groups, but not to practices or customs; in the second redaction they are 
neuter. 

Linforth (1941, 38-51) considered the J/ectio longior to be an 
interpolation, but it seems more likely that jump from one «ai to the next 


led to the loss of the segment kai Baxyicoiot, éodo1 6€ Aiyvatiotot, also 
because it is not very credible that an interpolator would take the trouble to 
change OpodAoyéovol to OpodAoyést to fit the context (see, in favour of the 
lectio longior, Dodds 1951, 169 n. 80 and Lloyd 1989, 303). Ps.- 
Apollodorus (Bib/. 3. 121) and Achilles Tatius (Comm. Arat. 12. 6 Di 
Maria), who both have oi Opoukoi Aéyovot ‘the Orphics say’, are the first 
and only writers, generally agreed to be respectively of the 2 "4 and 3 td 
century CE, to refer to ‘Orphics’ as a group, yet they too do this in 
reference not to a sect or confraternity but to individuals, such as the 
Orpheotelestai, who practised initiations according to the words of 
Orpheus. In analogous terms we find a reference in Plat. Crat. 400c oi api 
‘Opoéa ‘Orpheus and his followers’, to persons who accepted the doctrine 
of the body as prison of the soul, in the way it was formulated in the 
writings attributed to Orpheus. 

What are the implications of this? 

In a recent essay, Fritz Graf dedicates a short paragraph to the ‘Orphic 
communities’, observing that ‘common cemeteries such as the one in 
Cumae need stable communities’ (the reference is to the inscription from 
Cumae, going back to around 450 BCE, IGDGG 19 = OF 652 T ov 0€,11c 
évtov0a Keio8a1 si py Tov PeBayyevuEévov ‘it is not permitted to anyone 
who has not been made bakchos to repose here’), and that ‘there must have 
been a well-established and continuous association of baxchoi in fifth 
century Cumae’ (Graf 2007, 163 f.). For Graf the story of Herodotus about 
Skyles which we have discussed above also documents the existence of 
Orphic cult groups at Olbia (Plato, to the contrary, in the famous passage of 
the Republic on the Orpheotelestai [364 b = OF 573 T], viewed the 
initiations as a private matter conducted by single individuals). 

Another document has been added to this slim dossier by Ana Isabel 
Jiménez (2007) with another inscription from Cumae, dating to the last 
quarter of the 6 t century BCE GDGG 18), and carved on the internal 
face of two slabs that formed the northern wall of a tomb: b20 tht KAtver 
TOUTHL Anvoc ‘under this funeral bed (lies) a /enos’. It is plausible that here 
Anvoc denotes an initiate to Dionysiac cult: ‘a telling designation that not 
only indicates the existence of a dead person [...] but also recalls the 
condition of initiate, probably of an Orphic cult, of the person lying in the 
Fondo Correale tomb’.s 

Except for the two inscriptions from Cumae we do not know if or to 
what degree BeBaxyevpévov and Anvoc may refer to devotees of Dionysus 
sharing in the teachings of Orpheus, and also in the case of the story of 
Herodotus, as we have seen above, there is no certainty about the Orphic 


orientation of the thiasos of Skyles. 

But if adepts of the teachings of Orpheus existed and met in small 
groups, what did they call themselves? Perhaps simply pvotat, as seems to 
emerge in the gold leaf from Hipponion (OF 474. 15 f. F) 


Kai 51) Kai od TOV OdOv EpyEat Gv TE Kai GAAOL 
pvotat Kai BaKyot iepaiv oTEixyovot KAEELvot. 


And so you too, after drinking, enter on the sacred way 
which other famous mystai and bacchants travel. 


Here Béxyo. (which is a word that refers especially to the ecstatic 
experience, to divine possession, even if not exclusively Dionysiac) ought 
to denote a ‘higher initiatory grade’s than the ordinary pvoto with whom 
such ‘bacchants’ are associated. 

We find the same joint presence of pwotat and pdyot in Heraclit. 22 B 14 
VUKTINOAOIS LaYyOIc, BaKyoIc, Avaic, UboTaIc ‘to the magoi wandering in 
the night, to the bacchants, to the maenads, to the mystai’ (I believe that 
VUKTINOAOIc ‘wandering in the night’ is an adjective, not a substantive), just 
as LVOTOL are mentioned by the author of the commentary from Derveni in 
col. VI 8, where it contrasts the offerings that the initiates to the Orphic 
mysteries were accustomed to make to the Eumenides (who are identified 
with the souls of the dead) with offerings of water and milk made by the 
magoi.7 

Perhaps these ‘Orphic’ groups considered themselves adepts of Dionysus 
and hence they continued to call themselves, from time to time, as well as 
generically mystai, also Bayou and Bayou, Atjval and Anvoi, as if it were 
only by maintaining the traditional designations that they could aspire to a 
position of respect within the great stream of Dionysiac religion. At any 
rate, everything related to teachings, practices, myths, and rituals that they 
could legitimately have claimed as their personal invention, was ascribed in 
the heritage of their tradition to the unchallengeable name of ‘Orpheus’. 

The simplest reason for the absence of a name is generally the absence of 
the thing. It seems that for the Greeks, and for the admirers of Orpheus 
themselves, ‘Orphics’ and Orphic communities never existed as 
independent realities: through the myths, teachings, and sayings codified in 
the writings attributed to their numinous patron, the followers of Orpheus 
must have limited themselves to reforming, more or less radically, the 
ancient cult of Dionysus. 
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Amneris Roselli 

The Gynaecological and Nosological 
Treatises of the Corpus 
Hippocraticum: the Tip of an Iceberg’ 


1The Corpus Hippocraticum 


The Corpus Hippocraticum consists of a collection of treatises written in 
Ionic dialect, which differ in date, doctrine, literary form and, naturally, 
author. Already in Greek and Roman antiquity only some of them were 
attributed to Hippocrates, others were regarded as being by Hippocrates in 
their doctrine but developed for publication by his heirs, others again as 
products of imitators of Hippocrates, and yet others, finally, were held not 
to be authentic ‘either in language or in doctrine’.2 Modern philologists 
have long debated the problem of the texts’ connection with the medical 
schools of Cos and Cnidus and express various degrees of scepticism about 
whether it is possible to identify within the corpus some writings that are 
authentically Hippocratic.3 Notwithstanding the many uncertainties, it has 
nonetheless been possible to achieve a high level of agreement about the 
relative chronology of a large number of the treatises, which are regarded 
as having been composed in a time span running from the final decades of 
the 5 th to the first decades of the 4 th century with a few offshoots in the 
Hellenistic period. At present there is a lively interest in the ways in which 
they were produced, as the Hippocratic treatises are among the earliest 
documents of Greek technical prose and are directly linked to professional 
settings which we only can attempt to reconstruct in outline. 

I will not here address the problems of attribution to Hippocrates or to a 
medical school of the treatises; rather, I propose to present aspects of some 
treatises that belong to the oldest strata of the corpus and which turn out to 
be the products of reworkings of yet other texts, both preserved and lost. 
Before embarking on this topic, it will be useful to recall that the works in 
the corpus offer a huge range of different textual types: works in the form 
of catalogue (the nosological treatises such as Diseases I, II, I and IV, 


Affections and Internal affections, and the gynaecological treatises such as 
Diseases of women J and II, Sterile women, Nature of woman, 
Superfoetation, Diseases of girls and other short treatises on embryology) — 
all of which are particularly affected by the issue of rewriting —; 
‘monographs’ (on diet, on the relation between environment and health, on 
prognosis, such as Regimen in acute diseases, Regimen, Airs, waters and 
places, Prognostic), some clearly intended for an epideictic setting (Ancient 
medicine, Art); collections of clinical cases (the seven books of the 
Epidemics); and finally collections of short textual units extracted from 
earlier texts (Aphorisms, Prorrhetic 1, Coan prognoses). It would be worth 
dwelling on this last group, too, in the present study, because the group as a 
whole is affected by the issue of rewriting, but I will limit myself to citing 
only Aphorisms, which have been considered for centuries to be the summa 
of Hippocratic teaching and the most famous work of Hippocrates.4 
Aphorisms are not a work ‘d’autore’ but a well-judged summary of the 5 th 
4 th centuries’ medicine, consisting of textual segments extracted from other 
texts. Not all the aphorisms contained in Aphorisms can be traced back to 
another text that still exists today, but the large number of aphorisms that 
derive from a known source lead us to suppose that the remaining 
aphorisms too derive from a source now lost and that almost none of them 
are entirely ‘original’ compositions, except perhaps the choice aphorism of 
the prooemium (Aph. 1. 1: ‘Life is short, art is long.’). 

The range of genres that in the rest of Greek literature is distributed 
across a very long span of time, beginning with the archaic period, with 
works in catalogue form and in verse (the ‘Catalogue of Ships’ in Jliad 2, 
the Hesiodic Catalogue of women), and ending with the collections of 
extracts and epitomes that characterize the later literature, is in the 
Hippocratic literature manifested across the very short period in which this 
literature was born and then exhausted (end of 5 t — first half of 4 th 
century): the catalogues of illnesses (e.g. Diseases II, Internal affections) 
precede by only a few decades works of synthesis like the Aphorisms. In 
the Hellenistic period medicine took a different path, determined by the 
many discoveries in anatomy and physiology, and the Hippocratic texts 
became the object of veneration (which explains some late imitations of 
them), of study and of commentary. Many doctors of the Roman imperial 
age began their instruction in medicine with the reading of Hippocrates, but 
the medical literature of that period was a quite different matter. It is a 
literature ‘d’autore’ (with the exception of the pharmacological collections) 
which made use of new literary forms: short, long or very long 
monographs, devised to be disseminated in written form; systematic works 


in a number of volumes; summas; and only much later, in the late antique 
and Byzantine periods, epitomes. 

The grouping of the Hippocratic treatises under the headings Semiotics, 
Nature and causes, Therapy, The art and Miscellaneous is documented 
already in the 1 st century CE by the lexicographer Erotian, to whom we 
owe the first transmitted list of the works of the corpus. The nosological 
and gynaecological treatises which are the object of the present study are 
classified by Erotian among the therapeutic writings; however, they do not 
contain only therapeutic material. These treatises consist of series, of 
various length, of autonomous chapters on single pathologies, sometimes 
preceded by an introductory chapter with little relation to the rest of the 
text, often followed by chapters devoted exclusively to remedies. In these 
treatises, and more clearly in the nosological ones, the individual chapters 
are constructed according to a standard format (name and signs of the 
illness, causes, therapy), which varies from one treatise to the next (e.g. in 
some treatises the section on causes is lacking), but remains substantially 
unchanged within each treatise. 


2The parallel redactions 


The gynaecological treatises, like the nosological ones — and like the 
Epidemics, which will not be discussed here — present, with varying 
frequency, parallel chapters with variants that are sometimes of little 
significance, sometimes important. It is these parallel redactions that invite 
reflection on the relation between the texts that contain them and suggest 
the existence of other texts on which the preserved texts could have drawn. 
A scholarly consensus has already been reached on the fact that the 
gynaecological and nosological treatises were composed with materials that 
belonged to an established, inherited knowledge/ (written) lore, which the 
individual editors, or single authors, appropriated to create new texts. 


2.1The gynaecological treatises and the parallel 
redactions 


Among the gynaecological treatises the most striking case, and also the 
most thought-provoking for the study of the parallel redactions, is Nature of 
woman (Nat. mul.).5 The treatise consists of 109 chapters, of which only 
two (and around ten chapters of therapeutic prescriptions) do not have a 


parallel redaction in one of the other gynaecological treatises known to us 
(Diseases of women I and II [Mul. I and I] and Sterile women [Steril.]6). 
The treatise consists of two juxtaposed parts (chh. 2-34; 35-109), though 
nothing in the text announces this. The first part is preceded by a 
prooemium (which in its turn corresponds to a chapter of the Diseases of 
women II (Mul. 1117). Florence Bourbon, in the excellent preface to her 
CUF edition, has noted that each of the two parts of Nature of woman, of 
more-or-less equivalent length, is formed from three types of texts arranged 
in the same order: pathologies set out in greater detail (at most around 20 
lines), pathologies set out in very brief form (around 10 lines), a catalogue 
of preparations and recipes.s The first chapters of each part (respectively 
chapters 2 and 35) treat the same pathology, in slightly different form, after 
which there is no correspondence in the sequence of chapters. Although 
they share material with the same gynaecological treatises (Mul. I and II 
and Steril.), the two parts of Nature of woman do not overlap and do not 
share parallel passages between themselves, with the sole exception of 
chapters 22 and 106 (which I discuss further below). What has come down 
to us under the title of Nature of woman is thus a treatise conflating two 
indipendent texts, originally not linked to each other, written by different 
authors,» according to the same compositional logic, complementary in 
their content and closely related to the rest of the corpus of the preserved 
gynaecological writings, with which they share almost all their material. 

Nat. mul. is an interesting case and has for this reason been the object of 
many studies. Should one suppose that it, being shorter, formed the basis 
for the larger treatises Mul. I-III and Steril., which would have borrowed 
from Nat. mul. and added other materials? Or that the shorter treatise is an 
‘extract’ from them? Or that they both derive from a common source? The 
question has been addressed a number of times in recent decades,10 most 
recently by Florence Bourbon who has reconsidered the previous literature 
on the subject and is inclined, though very cautiously, to consider Nature of 
woman as the older text, both on account of the characteristics of its 
‘redaction’ and of the presence in it of even older material.11 Yet treatises 
of this genre are very difficult to evaluate because of their composite 
nature: any attempt to date them can legitimately aspire to discover the 
older or the more recent elements in them and to fix a terminus for the 
redaction of the text as a whole in the form we now have it, but we do not 
have enough elements that could determine the date of all their individual 
components; in other words, we must content ourselves with identifying 
textual strata and their relative dates. 


2.1.1The double redaction of the prologue of Nat. mul. 1 and 


Mul. 11112 
Mul. 111 Nat. mul. 1 
(8. 238, 16-240, 4 Littré = LV-LVI (2, 1-3, 4 Bourbon) 
Bourbon) 


TO OKentéovat O€ YPN KOI TAC PdoIAC THVT. méepi dé Tio yvvaiksing @votocg Kai 
YovalkOv Kai Tas YPOas Kai Tis NAkiac Kai TacVOONHATaV THE AEyO" [LGAtoTA [LEV TO OEiov 
Hpac kai tovs tomo0ve Kai TH TVEDLATA. év toiow avOpanoiow aitiov sivar Exeita ai 
votes TOV YOVAIKOV Kai ypdat" 

2. ai pév yap daépAevKo1 dypotepai te Kai2. ai pév yap dmépAEvKOL, Dypdtepai te Kai 
powmdéotepat, at dé péAatval Enpotepat te Kaipowdéotepar, ai dé péAatvar Enpdtepat te Kai 
OTplpvotepat ai dé Oiv@moi LEONHYD TL Gpt-oTIpvOTEepal, ai dé Oiv@mai [éoOV TL 
goiv Exovow. Kai dugi TOV HAUKLIOV doadtMcd&uPdtepwv Eyovow. Hde TEpi TOV TAtKkidv 
ovpBaiver ot pév yap véor bypdtepat KaiovuBaiver oat pév véat vypdtspat Kai 
TOAVAILOL WG Ei TO TOAD: ai SE pEoPUtTEpatmoADaILOL Hc Ei TO TOAD, ai SE ApEoPdTIOEG 
Enpotepar kai OAiyayor at dé péoa péoov TIENPOtEpar Kai OAiyatol, ai dé LEAL HEGOV TL 
apLotv Exovovw, isoevbovoat. GLMOTEp@v ExovOLV. 

3. dei 5é TOV OPPs tadta StiayeiptCopEvov3. dei 5é TOV OPOHs tadta yepitovta mPatov 
dtaytvo@okew ExGotote Tag Pbolag TOV yu-LlEV EK TOV OEiov Gpysoba, émetta 
vaik@v Kai Tods KaIpods Kai TAs NAiKiag KaidtAyWWHoKEL Tas TE PVOLAS THV YOVAIK@V Kai 
tac Hpac Kai Tods TOnOvs Kai TA TVEbpATA. TC NAtKiag Kai Tuc Hpac Kai Tods TOnOUG OD 

x 


av 1 
4. ai pév yap woxpai vypai Kai powdetc, ai 5&4. ot Lev yap woypoi, Pow@detc, ot 5é DEeppoi 
Oeppai Enpotepai te Kai otdotoi eiow: Enpoi kai otao moi Eiow. 
5. &pgopar dé StddoKav a0 tod bypod Kata 
vow. 


In Nat. mul. the first phrase of the prologue (mepi 5& Tijg yovaiksing pbotoc 
Kai voontatw@v tide Aéyw) has given rise to the title and it is presented as 
summarizing its content (though in reality it does so only partially); the last 
phrase (GpGopo1 6& S1IdGoK@V and TOD Vypod Kata Mow) marks the 
transition to what follows. These two phrases, aside from containing the 
only first-person interventions by the author in the whole treatise (Aéya; 
&péopat), thus distinguishing the prologue from the rest of the text, have no 
correspondence in the parallel chapter of Mul. 111.13 Another element that 
the prologue does not share with Mul. 111 (and which is not found 
thereafter in the work nor in any other gynaecological treatise) is the 
reference to the divine (tO Ogiov) in parr. 1 and 3. The rest of the prologue 
coincides with Mu/. 111, with some divergences. Whereas the chapter of 
Mul. opens with a list of factors that determine the health of the woman, 
that of Nat. mul. mentions only differences of nature and complexion; but 
later Nat. mul. mentions age and also seasons and places, with the addition 
of the determinative element ‘where the woman is’ (od dv 7), so leaving 
out, with respect to Mul. 111, only the kairoi and the winds. The par. 4 


presents the most significant variant: Nat. mul. and Mul. have a sentence 
constructed in the same way and use the same lexicon, but in Nat. mul. the 
adjectives are masculine and they refer to places (‘cold places favour 
fluxes, hot ones are dry and favour stoppage of fluxes’), while in Mul. 111 
the adjectives are feminine and, | believe, refer to the nature of women: 
‘the cold (natures) are moist and produce fluxes, the hot ones are dry and 
produce stoppage of fluxes’,14 as is suggested by par. 2 in which the same 
adjectives bypdc and powdre refer to women.15 How do we explain variants 
of this kind? Does one of the two texts depend on the other? Or do they 
depend on a common source? Or do they not rather depend on a traditional, 
memorized ‘knowledge’ in the process of continuous elaboration and 
updating? This would easily, and I would say almost naturally, be modified, 
as if by consensus, even when it produced radically different meanings, as 
illustrated in this last case. 


2.1.2Multiple redactions 


The problem of the relation between parallel passages seems even more 
complicated if one studies, as other scholars have already done,16 cases of 
multiply parallel redactions. I will here present as an example the two 
chapters 22 and 106 of Diseases of women, which constitute an exceptional 
case of parallel passages between the two component parts of this treatise17 
and at the same time presents a text known in another three redactions 
(Mul. 22; Mul. 83; Steril. 226). 

Nat. mul. 22 (7. 340. 15-20 Littré = 24. 8-15 Bourbon), in the first part 
of the treatise, is one of the chapters which F. Bourbon classifies among 
chapters set out in brief form and concerns difficulty in conceiving and the 
treatment of this pathology. If one wishes to purify a woman who is not 
managing to conceive, one must first establish whether she is phlegmatic or 
bilious (iv yovaika pi Svvayévny texeiv e0éANc KaOfipat, Kai T YoAMSyg< TE 
7] MAcypatHdyc, yvH@on tTHde OKdtEpov Gv TH LGAAOv). The diagnosis is 
made by putting the woman’s menstrual blood on sand and letting it dry in 
the sun: if the woman is bilious the surface of the sand will become yellow 
(®xpa), if she is phlegmatic a sort of mucus will form (oiov 0a); in both 
cases one must empty her stomach from below (kdtw), and then apply 
pessaries to the uterus (qpoo0eivor mpo0_eta). In ch. 106 (7. 420. 20-422. 
25 Littré = 88. 1-11 Bourbon), not in a section on pathology but in the final 
section on recipes, the same material recurs, introduced by the heading 
‘purifying medicine to cause to conceive’ (ka8aptyplov’ iv yovaika pL} 


Svvapévyv TEkeiv kotjoar VéAng [zo1fjoat]1s). The diagnostic procedure is 
the same. Here, however, it is specified that the sand must be soft and dry 
and some other divergences appear: the colour yellow is replaced by green 
(yAw@pov);19 the emptying of the stomach can be induced from either above 
or below (ijv te Gv@ jv Te KATO SoKéy oot), not only from below; in ch. 
106 it is added that a few days should pass between the emptying of the 
stomach and the purification of the uterus, but there is no mention of 
pessaries (one element fewer). 

The redaction of Nat. mul. 106 coincides with that of Diseases of women 
22 (8. 62. 4-11 Littré), which presents only lexical and grammatical 
variants (e.g. iv... ToKnsooav é0éAys yevéoOa rather than Kvfjoo1 VéANs 
[xovfjoar], and oiov pOéa rather than oiov p0Ea). In Mul. 83 (8. 204. 7-13 
Littré), on the other hand, the first part of the chapter is suppressed (the 
incipit of the chapter is now okéateoOa1 & ypT] TH ExILAVIO, Tv TE YOAMSEG 
HV te @Aeypatmdea 1),20 the diagnostic procedure with the sand thus 
becomes totally detached from the problem of difficulty in conceiving. The 
focus of the chapter is purifying the woman with phlegmatic menstrual 
blood and, logically, the prescribed therapy has no counterpart in the 
parallel chapters. 

And finally the text of Steril. 226 (8. 434. 26-436. 10 Littré).21 
Introduced by the words ‘another therapy for a woman who is not able to 
conceive’ (GAAn Depamein22 éxi yovaika pn Svuvapévyv TeKkeiv), contains the 
elements present in Nat. mul. 106 and of Mul. 22 (with which it shares, 
respectively, the indication that a few days should pass between emptying 
the stomach and purification of the uterus and the expression jv ... 
tokrecoav é0éAns yevéoOat). The therapeutic indications which close the 
section do not have matches in the other texts but, as in Nat. mul. 22, there 
is a reference to the application (1pootWévat) of pessaries: here, however, 
the author specifies that the pessaries must be acrid and with stinging 
qualities, and that they are to be applied if the mouth of the uterus is too 
moist, to provoke its toughening, which evidently contributes to retaining 
the semen or the embryo in the uterus. 

Of the five redactions, that of Steril. seems to offer the richest 
information. However, it is impossible to establish a relation between these 
chapters or whether one of them is the source of the others. Minor variants, 
such as referring the adjectives bilious and phlegmatic to the woman or to 
the menstrual blood (aia), alternating the adjectives yAwpdv and wypov, 
using a singular or a plural (w0éa, wdEo1), picking one grammatical turn or 
another (Kvijoa1, ToKsénooav yevéoOat), and above all changing the context 
(descriptions of pathologies, recipes) reveals that here we have different 


cases of concretization of a memorized knowledge, which was certainly 
also available in written form, but was susceptible to re-use and re- 
elaboration in the contexts in which that was felt appropriate. 


2.2Authors or editors of the gynaecological 
treatises? 


This analysis, even though it is undertaken on the basis of only a few cases, 
provides results coherent with that obtained by Laurence Totelin in her 
book on the recipes in the Hippocratic treatises,23 where she examines in 
detail the structure of the gynaecological treatises which, in their entirety, 
collect the greatest number of recipes in comparison with the other treatises 
of the Corpus Hippocraticum. Her analysis, too, is conducted through 
examination of the parallel redactions and of the groups of recipes that 
appear in the same order in different treatises.24 Totelin has drawn attention 
to the tendency to place blocks of recipes after the chapters on different 
pathologies, in such a way as to constitute a sort of appendix to the 
nosology. And, further, she has observed that whereas in the nosological 
parts of the treatises verbs of speech sometimes occur, in the recipes, and 
only in the recipes, there are forms of the verb ypa@a: from this she rightly 
concludes that the recipes have a tradition that is ‘especially’ written;2s this 
is another hint to assume that the gynaecological treatises, in the form in 
which they are transmitted to us, consist of heterogeneous elements, 
heterogeneous even in the manner in which they have been composed. 
Phenomena of this kind have led to call ‘editors’ whoever it was that 
composed these texts; the term emphasizes that they have reworked 
materials without asserting their authorial originality (which is thus 
manifested only in their criteria of selection of the material itself). 
However, it would be closer to the truth if we were to suppose that they do 
indeed draw on a number of written materials, but that they also draw on 
their own memory and experience.26 The model of medicine within which 
these doctors write is stable but not untouchable. To the contrary: it can and 
must be updated; whoever does so seems to consider appropriate to do so in 
a way that is not too ostentatious. But, even if in this type of texts 
innovation is not strongly highlighted,27 we have enough elements to say 
that the term ‘editors’ for these doctors is reductive. Some linguistic hints 
even make it possible in fact to see the traces of an author and a certain 
autonomy in creating a ‘formulary’. To remain in the sphere of the 
therapeutic prescriptions, in Mul. I and II there are at least ten references to 
the ‘future’ expressed with the verb ypaq@ (equally distributed between the 


two books): in two cases (chh. 24 and 66) one finds the future perfect 
yeypdéayetat;28 the other eight cases present the nexus of relative pronoun + 
av + éy@ ypayo, which is a peculiarity of Mul. I and II and is not found 
elsewhere.29 


3The parallel redactions in the nosological 
treatises 


The Corpus Hippocraticum preserves a group of texts organized as 
catalogues of illnesses set out according to the involved parts of the body 
and in the direction from top to bottom (a capite ad calcem). The treatises 
that share the same format in form and content are Diseases II (resulting by 
the conflation of two different texts30), Diseases III,31 Affections and 
Internal affections.32 In this case, too, parallel redactions are numerous; 
they appear in the form of sequences of chapters with the same content and 
arranged in the same order. Compared to what happens in the 
gynaecological treatises, here one can observe a greater frequency in 
innovations, both in content and in the lexicon and syntax. Further, in the 
case of nosology we have the unique chance to know that an ancient 
nosological treatise existed, the Cnidian Sentences, similar to those 
transmitted and now lost; this information has to some degree influenced 
the study of the nosological treatises as a whole, because right from the 
start it has been possible to think of it as their possible ‘source’. 


3.1The Cnidian Sentences 


The reference to the Cnidian Sentences is obligatory, all the more so 
because the oldest mention of the Sentences occurs in an authoritative 
treatise that dates from the late 5 4 to early 4 4 century: it is Regimen in 
acute diseases (Acut.), which, according to some, could be Hippocrates 
himself.33 Beginning his treatise, the author attacks ‘those who have written 
the so-called Cnidian Sentences’ (Acut. 1), as if it were a collective work; 
and when he mentions ‘those who have later reworked them’,34 he is again 
speaking of a plurality of authors or editors. His criticism is directed both 
to the first Cnidian Sentences and to the updated Sentences which have not 
eliminated the unnecessary multiplication of illnesses and the narrowness 
of interest in diet. Notwithstanding an evident sense of continuity between 
Regimen in acute disease and the Sentences, it is also clear that the author 


of Regimen is proud of the innovations that he is about to introduce into 
that tradition. Our author proposes a new systematization of the traditional 
data by shifting the doctor’s attention to dietary regimen. While introducing 
a radical change in the point of view and in the mode of exposition, for 
Regimen in acute diseases those archaic texts — whose authors he names as 
oi archaioi —35 are still part of the same tradition. 

The Cnidian Sentences displaied a decided affinity to the nosological 
treatises and constitute an important element for the reconstruction of the 
nosological tradition. What effect does this have on our idea of the 
formation of the nosological corpus? Passing over hypotheses advanced in 
the past and well described by Iain Lonie,36 it will be sufficient here to cite 
the imposing book of Jacques Jouanna, Pour une archéologie de l’Ecole de 
Cnide (1974), which contains a systematic analysis of the parallel passages 
in the nosological writings (Diseases I, II and III; Affections, Internal 
affections)37 and which remains a pillar of the discussion of the topic. The 
book is rich of hundreds of detailed philological and interpretative 
observations , but above all it yielded a secure stratigraphy of the texts, 
analysed from the earliest to the latest, and points out the strongly 
traditional character of the nosological texts Jouanna’s work demonstrates 
that there existed an inheritance of knowledge on illnesses that tended, 
contemporaneously, both towards expansion (more chapters devoted to the 
same illness, greater interest in aetiology) and towards selection (a 
reduction in the number of chapters devoted to variants of the same illness; 
elimination of the therapeutical part). Thanks to him we now have a 
reliable relative chronology of the preserved nosological texts. Despite the 
title (archéologie), the method adopted by Jouanna in the analysis of the 
material is not that of the archaeologist who describes separately one level 
after the other, proceeding towards the older strata; the model that exerted 
most influence on Jouanna, treating texts as he was, is that of stemmatics. 
The relations between the individual treatises hence are defined as relations 
of more or less direct dependence from a common model, which Jouanna 
regards as being the Cnidian Sentences themselves. As happens often in the 
medieval tradition of classical texts, likewise for the nosological treatises 
the text-archetype of the preserved treatises is lost yet omnipresent, because 
it is supposed to be at the origin of almost everything we have. As is well 
known, the stemma codicum has many advantages and some flaws. It 
represents the arrangement along a temporal axis, and in some cases a 
spatial one, of the points occupied by the surviving manuscripts; it requires 
the reconstruction of missing witnesses and ‘creates’ lost manuscripts, but, 
at the same time, it tends to simplify long and complex processes and to 


link together documents that are distant from each other. By its nature, the 
stemma cannot give an account of intermediate witnesses and this seems to 
me to be the risk inherent in a ‘stemmatic’ reconstruction of the genesis of 
the nosological treatises.3: Sometimes the rediscovery of a new witness 
requires that some parts of the stemma be reconsidered; this is the case 
presented by the recent publication of a Cologne papyrus. 


3.2The papyrus P. Koln 356 


What kind of circulation did the nosological texts have? Probably 
restricted. Compared to each other, none of the surviving nosological 
treatises seems to have characteristics that would imply its prevalence over 
the others; rather one should think that many texts existed that were 
analogous in form and content which circulated among the doctors and that 
only some of them survived.39 Fate has recently restored to us the traces of 
one of these lost texts in the Cologne papyrus P. KéIn 356, of the 2 4d 
century CE, edited by M. Gronewald in 2001.40 The papyrus is in reality a 
witness to the indirect tradition of this text; as becomes clear from the 
alternation of direct and indirect discourse, it appears to contain a 
doxography41 and more precisely excerpts/paraphrases of a nosological 
text. The author reports in indirect discourse, with verbs in the infinitive, a 
text that consists of nosographical notices about illnesses of the spleen and 
the kidney (in that order). Notable for the use of the plural is the form 
d€éyovot (col. II. 7-8) in the transition from the section on symptoms to that 
on therapy, which suggests an awareness on the part of the ‘doxographer’ 
that the text being summarized had a plurality of authors. There are no 
traces of Ionic forms, but that does not rule out that the author could be 
drawing on a text in Ionic dialect. An ‘archaizing’ element is revealed in 
the verb 6ponatetv (‘to drink whey’) which is attested only in some rare 
instances in the older Hippocratic texts42. Gronewald edited the papyrus as 
Knidische Sentenzen: tiber Milz und Nierenkrankheiten, alluding to the 
Cnidian Sentences which are said to form the wellspring of all the 
nosological works in the Hippocratic corpus, but not claiming that this is 
that work. Jouanna has drawn attention to the sequence in the papyrus of 
three notices about illnesses of the spleen which correspond in content to 
Internal affections 30, 3143 and 32 (the first three of five chapters on 
illnesses of the spleen in that treatise), followed by a notice on an illness of 
the kidney which corresponds to Internal affections 14 (the first of another 
four chapters on illnesses of the kidneys: chh. 14-17). The correspondence 
in content and detail (with some additions and some omissions) is evident 


and incontestable: we have here, once again, differing and parallel 
redactions with respect to Internal affections, of which the papyrus 
preserves the order of the sub-units if not the general order. What the 
‘doxography’ restores is a fragment of text with archaic characteristics 
which is very close to one of the ‘Hippocratic treatises; the document is of 
great importance, even if proof is still lacking that the text cited in the 
papyrus is indeed the Cnidian Sentences themselves (as Jouanna argues). It 
is thus now documented that texts in catalogue-form which entered the 
corpus (Diseases II, Diseases III, Affections, Internal affections) are only 
the remnants of a larger material that once existed. 

This lost literature, which we may legitimately imagine as very large, fits 
well the definition of ‘submerged literature’. The written transmission has 
guaranteed that something was saved among the many materials produced 
between the 5 th and 6 t centuries and preserved in the archives of the 
confraternities of doctors, and perhaps also in temple institutions.44 
Precisely thanks to their characteristics in form and content, these texts 
reveal the liberty to ‘vary’ allowed to doctors, exponents of a techne that 
was evolving in the solid path of the tradition. Mnemonic learning would 
certainly have favoured the re-use of syntagms and short textual units 
which, even when recontextualized, retain the stamp of the tradition; the 
process of fixation in a text reached its completion in the collection of 
Aphorisms, in which a systematic synthesis of diverse texts and topics was 
realized in a stable form destined to become authoritative and satisfy the 
needs of doctors for centuries. 
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Matteo D’Acunto 
Dance in Attic and Argive Geometric 


Pottery: Figurative Imagery and 
Ritual Contexts 


For Giovanni Cerri, my mentor in Greek Literature 


1Dance in the Shield of Achilles 


“With few pictures Homer made his shield an epitome of all that was 
happening in the world’ (Lessing 2005, 232; see Schadewaldt 1959, 352: 
‘Mit wenigen Gemalden machte Homer seinen Schild zu einem Inbegriff 
von allem, was in der Welt vorgeht’). With these words G. E. Lessing in 
1766 defined the Shield of Achilles as a true synopsis of the world, as it is 
recounted in the famous passage in Book 18 of the Iliad (vv. 468-608) 
describing how it was produced by the god Hephaestus (fig. 1). More 
recently M. Menichetti, M. Torelli and L. Cerchiai have demonstrated, to 
my mind convincingly, that the inter-relations between the scenes and 
characters that populate the bands of the Shield are such that we may see in 
it a genuinely iconographic programme: this is made clear in the city at war 
but especially the city at peace, with its institutions, spatial articulation, 
work activities and age classes (Menichetti 2006; Torelli 2006; Cerchiai 
2009). In the realia it cites, the Shield constantly references iconographies 
that derive from Greece of the Geometric period, creating a powerful 
imagery out of the past, though these realia are transfigured through the 
poetic design which overcomes the fixity of the image and brings the 
characters in the scenes to life (D’Acunto 2009). 
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Fig. 1: Graphic reconstruction of the Shield of Achilles by L. Weniger (from Fittschen 
1973, pl. VIIb) 


Significantly, there are three images of dance in the Shield (Wegner 
1968, 29-44; Fittschen 1973, 15-17; Edwards 1991, 200-233; D’Acunto 
2009, 179-188). This is the only theme that recurs a number of times in the 
various episodes represented by the craftsman god and this is done, 
evidently, pour cause: if we bear in mind the Shield’s iconographic 
programme, the reiteration of the theme of dance is not in fact a repetition, 
but rather enshrines dance’s centrality to the key occasions in the life of the 
community. That is to say, already in the microcosm of the Shield, as will 
be the case constantly in the Greek world, dance is a social mechanism that 
intervenes in many occasions and aspects of society, including marriage, 
work in the fields, rites of passage and civic cults (Lonsdale 1993). 

Thus the first episode of the Shield of Achilles (at vv. 491-496) presents 
the scene of a gamos. The nymphai go from their maiden chambers to the 


citadel accompanied by the song of the Aymenaion and by the dances 
performed by kouroi to the sound of phorminges and auloi. Significantly, 
the episode closes with the image of the women, gynaikes, who watch the 
scene, each standing at the door of her house, which defines their status as 
married women associated with the oikos. 


II. 18. 491-496 

... €V TH LEV pa yapot Tt ~oav sidamivat te, 
vopoas 6’ ék DoAGL@V Sotd@v b20 AGUTOLEVE@V 
Hyiveov ava Gotv, TOADS 5’ DpLEvaLOS OpapEt’ 
Kodpot 5’ Opxnotiipss Ediveov, Ev 5’ Gpa toiow 
avdAoi Mdpmuyyés Te Bory éxov: ai dé yovaiKss 
lotdpevan OadpaCov éxi tpoObpotow EKGoTN. 


... And there were marriages in one [sc. city], and festivals. 

They were leading the brides along the city from their maiden chambers 
under the flaring of torches, and the loud bride song was arising. 

The young men followed the circles of the dance, and among them 

the flutes and lyres kept up their clamor as in the meantime 

the women standing each at the door of her court admired them. 

(transl. after R. Lattimore) 


The second dance of the Shield (vv. 567-572) celebrates the completion of 
the farming season, represented by the vintage: a pais accompanies on the 
phorminx the choral dance of the adolescents, both parthenikai and eitheoi. 
The poet emphasizes that their performance is done in time with the 
stamping of feet, which matches the acoustic accompaniment of the song 
and shouts: 


Il. 18. 567-572 

mrapVevikai 5é Kai HiDEo1 GTAAG PPOVEOVTES 
TIAEKTOISG EV TOAGPOLOL MEPOV LEASED. KAPTOV. 
totow 6’ Ev péooot01 Adis POppLyyt Atysin 
ipepdsv Ki0dpits, Aivov 5’ O20 KaAOV GEldE 
AELTAAEN O@VI|’ TOL 6E PY}OGOVTES ALAPTH 
HOATT T ivyLd TE Toi OKaipovtEes EMOVvTO. 


Young girls and young men, in all their light-hearted innocence, 
carried the kind, sweet fruit away in their woven baskets, 

and in their midst a youth with a singing lyre played charmingly 

upon it for them, and sang the beautiful song for Linos 

in a light voice, and they followed him, and with singing and whistling 
and light dance-steps of their feet kept time to the music. 

(transl. after R. Lattimore) 


Finally, dance is the protagonist, this time alone, of the final scene of the 
Shield of Achilles (vv. 590-606), the choral character of which prompts the 


listener to extend it to fill the entire outer circular band of the Shield, 
surrounded only by the stream of Oceanus. 


II. 18. 590-606 

év 5& YOPOV TOIKIAAE TEPLKAUTOS GLELyUTELIC, 

1 ikeAov otdv mot’ évi Kvaod edpein 

Aaidaros Hoknosv KaAdimAoKd@ Apiadvy. 

év0a. pév HiOeo1 Kai zap0évo1 GAgEoiPotat 
apyedvt’, GAAnAv Eri Kapmd yeipac éyovtEs. 
TOV 5’ ai Lév AEmTAs 6D6vac Exov, Ot 6E YITO@VACG 
elat’ givvyjtove, HKa otiABovtac éAaio- 

Kai p’ at pév KOAdS OTEMavas Exov, Ot 5é LAyaipas 
eiyov ypvosiac & dpyupsov TEAGLOVOV. 

015’ OTE Lev OpéEaoKov ETtoTApLEvotol MOSEGOL 
pEia UGA’, > OTE TI¢ TPOYOV GPLLEVOV Ev TOAGLNOW 
ECOLEVOS KEpapEds TEIproETat, al Ke OENow 
HAdote 5’ ad OpéEaokov éni otiyac GAANAoIO1. 
TOAAOs 5’ wEpdevta YopOov TEptiotad’ SptA0SG 
TepmopEevor’ Sow dé KvPiotHytipEe Kat’ abtods 
HoAtic EFapyovtss sdiveov Kata UéECOODvG. 


And the renowned smith of the strong arms made elaborate on it 

a dancing floor, like that which once in the wide spaces of Knosos 
Daidalos built for Ariadne of the lovely tresses. 

And there were young men on it and young girls, sought for their beauty 
with gifts of oxen, dancing, and holding hands at the wrist. These 
wore, the maidens long light robes, but the men wore tunics 

of finespun work and shining softly, touched with olive oil. 

And the girls wore fair garlands on their heads, while the young men 
carried golden knives that hung from sword-belts of silver. 

At whiles on their understanding feet they would run very lightly, 

as when a potter crouching makes trial of his wheel, holding 

it close in his hands, to see if it will run smooth. At another 

time they would form rows, and run, rows crossing each other. 

And around the lovely chorus of dancers stood a great multitude 
happily watching, while among the dancers two acrobats 

led the measures of song and dance revolving among them. 

(transl. after R. Lattimore) 


The characters are once again adolescents, eitheoi and parthenoi, who in 
this context seem to be heading already towards the matrimonial sphere 
(Menichetti 2006, 13-14; D’Acunto 2009, 179-188). In fact, the text 
specifies that the boys hold the girls by the wrist: it is thus a mixed, 
alternating dance, in which the gesture of the cheir epi karpo evokes the 
nuptial abduction from the dance and the dominion exercised by the future 
husband over his wife. Further, the parthenoi have soft garments of linen, 
which bestows charis on them, as well as wreaths, which could also 
represent their heading towards the gamos. The young men wear not only 


well worked chitons but also short swords/daggers (machairai), which 
demonstrates that their age class is an immediate prelude to that of the adult 
and warrior. The poet’s famous simile of the potter’s wheel specifies the 
circular form of the choros formed by the parthenoi and the eitheoi. In 
alternation with this, a dance develops that consists of lines that meet each 
other. To them are added two acrobats, Aybistetere, who open the dance by 
pirouetting in the middle. 

Already in the ancient world commentators in the scholia on the passage 
(schol. ad Il. 18. 591. T. 565-566 Erbse) had linked this final dance to the 
circular, initiatory dance of the geranos which the youths of Athens, led by 
Theseus, staged around the altar of Delos on their return journey from 
Crete after abducting Ariadne. The initiatory, pre-matrimonial character of 
this dance has been elucidated by scholars a number of times (e.g. 
Menichetti 2006, 13-14; D’Acunto 2009, 179-188), an aspect that is 
anyway made explicit by the comparison in the same section of the Shield 
between this dance and the one that Daedalus made at Knossos for Ariadne 
‘of the beautiful hair’. 

Therefore the Shield restores to us an image of dance as one of the 
community’s central social mechanisms, the expression of the age classes, 
and in particular that of the adolescents both male and female. The dance is 
organized in choruses that move in unison to the sound of music and song 
and in which there is room for acrobats who give the performance a 
distinctive character. 


2The representations of dance in 
Geometric pottery: the geranos 


Aspects and themes that are closely similar to these three episodes recur in 
the representations of dance in Geometric art, especially on pottery, which 
brings us to the heart of one of the central questions raised by the Shield of 
Achilles: that is, which world and which realia are evoked and transfigured 
in this poeticfigurative sphere? On this issue, Fittschen’s 1973 observation 
remains valid today, namely that, both in the dance scenes and in others in 
the Shield, the figurative prototypes evoked and transfigured in it are those 
of Geometric Greece, because in Minoan-Mycenean art there are never 
‘mixed’ dances in which both men and women meet (Fittschen 1973, 15— 
16; D’Acunto 2009, 179-188). 

The mythical prototype of the initiatory dance, the geranos staged at 


Delos by Theseus and the Athenian youths freed by him, was identified by 
Nicolas Coldstream in an image painted on the neck of an oinochoe in the 
British Museum from southern Italy (London, British Museum, Inv. 
1849,0518.18: Coldstream 1968; Langdon 2008, 177-178, fig. 3. 24) (fig. 
2). It is the work of a vase painter of Euboean training, dated to the second 
half of the 8 tt century. On it we find already the male-female alternation 
that characterizes the scene as a dance of initiatory character, such as that in 
the famous image on the Francgois Vase (Torelli 2007, 19-24, 88-91; 
Hedreen 2011; Shapiro, Iozzo, and Lezzi 2013, pls. 10-15). On the London 
oinochoe the identification as the geranos is suggested above all by the 
particular garment worn by the two female figures, which is a type that in 
the period of Euboean colonization would appear to be intentionally 
‘archaizing’. This garment recalls Minoan dress, characterized by the 
flounced skirt and bodice open at the centre to reveal the breasts, which are 
precisely indicated in our image. The presumed figure of Theseus, at the 
centre, has his right hand on the breast of the presumed Ariadne: she holds 
a wreath, identified by Coldstream with the ‘crown of light’ traditionally 
associated with this heroine, or to be identified simply with a courtship or 
wedding wreath (see Langdon 2008, 27, 156, 192-193; D’Acunto 2013, 
113-121). The Athenian youths freed by Theseus, represented as they 
engage in a dance movement, are identified by the oar that they are holding 
propped up on the ground. This ‘Crane Dance’ would be further evoked by 
the fact that a water bird appears between two of the figures and water 
birds return insistently in the other two friezes on the shoulders and belly of 
the vase. 

It should be recalled that an analogous bird appears also on the scene on 
a Late Geometric krater in London (British Museum, Inv. 1899,0219.1) 
(fig. 3) for which the usually preferred identification, among many 
possibilities, is the abduction of Ariadne by Theseus: the heroine holds a 
wreath and has unbound hair, a sign of charis, like the presumed Ariadne 
of the British Museum oinochoe and the kalliplokamos in the passage of 
the Shield of Achilles (Snodgrass 1998, 33-34, fig. 13; Coldstream 2003, 
353-357, fig. 112b). 


Fig. 2: London, British Museum, Inv. 1849,0518.18: oinochoe, frieze painted on the 
neck, Theseus and Ariadne (drawing from Walters 1912, pl. 25) 
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Fig. 3: London, British Museum, Inv. 1899,0219.1, said to be from Thebes: late 
Geometric Attic krater, prob. Theseus and Ariadne (drawing from JHS 19, 1899, pl. 
VIII) 


3The first representations on Attic 
Geometric pottery (750-720 BCE): the 
nuptial abduction and the agonistic 
component of dance 


The centrality and paradigmatic value that is assumed by the theme of 
dance in the figurative imagery of Geometric Greece is immediately 
evident even just from the high numerical incidence of its representations 
on vases in the whole of the Greek world. Taking as starting-point the 
reference works on this topic — those of R. Télle-Kastenbein, M. Wegner 
and, most recently, the fundamental work by S. Langdon — a quick survey 
allowed me to count 125 occurrences. These consist both of entire vases 
and of fragments and cover a chronological span from ca. 750 to 675 BCE. 
Among these, the corpora of dance images that are by a long way the 


largest are those of Attic pottery, comprising 50 occurrences, and Argive 
pottery, comprising 54 instances, in both cases calculated on the basis of 
Langdon’s catalogue (Wegner 1968; Télle-Kastenbein 1964; Langdon 
2008, 114-233, tables 3. 2, 3. 3). This motivated the decision to concentrate 
in the present contribution on the Attic and Argive corpora, as the most 
significant ones, and to test the affinities and differences between the two 
settings, which are distinct both in their production and their contexts. 

In the Attic pottery, the theme of dance recurs on vases found in securely 
established contexts in Athens (tombs, the sanctuary on the Acropolis, 
wells in the Agora) and in its territory, at Anavyssos (a tomb), at Eleusis, at 
Marathon, at Merenda (a tomb), at Mounichia (the sanctuary of Artemis), 
at Trachones (a tomb), at Vouliagmeni and, further, at Aegina (Langdon 
2008, 170-171, table 3.3). The circulation of these vases almost 
exclusively within Athens and its territory substantially confirms the close 
connection between these dance scenes and the Athenian context, thus 
confirming also that they are a direct expression of the city’s figurative 
world. 

The theme of dance is introduced into Attic pottery in LG Ib, i. e. on the 
traditional chronology between 750 and 735 BCE. Here it appears in 
images that refer not to funerary scenes but to festive ones (Langdon 2008, 
166—-174).The practice of narration through images had been introduced 
into Geometric pottery only a few decades previously, at the end of MG II. 
At the start of LG Ia, the Dipylon Painter, followed a little later by other 
major Athenian workshops, had made a decisive contribution to giving 
voice to the demands of the hegemonic aristocratic groups, through the 
development of a pottery language of images centred on the paradigmatic 
themes of the funeral, the duel and combat of heroic character, and 
episodes from myth (Ahlberg 1971; Ahlberg-Cornell 1971; Snodgrass 
1998; Coldstream 2008, 29-41; D’Agostino 2008; Coulié 2013, 61-94; 
Giuliani 2013, 19-52). 
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Figs. 4—5:Tubingen, Eberhard-Karls-Universitat, Institut fur Klassische Archaologie, 
Inv. 2657: Attic oinochoe, LG Ib; h. 32,8 cm. (courtesy of the Tubingen, Eberhard- 
Karls-Universitat, Institut fur Klassische Archaologie; photo: Thomas Zachmann) 


As regards the theme of dance, one of the first images of LG Ib is that 
painted on the Tibingen oinochoe (University, Institute of Classical 
Archaeology, Inv. 2657) attributed to the Burly Workshop (Tdlle- 
Kastenbein 1964, 11-12, no. 1, pls. 1-2; Langdon 2008, 144-145, fig. 3. 
10) (figs. 4-5). A choros of youths, both male and female, led by a player 
of the phorminx winds around the circumference of the vase, evoking the 
circularity of the dance, which moves as the vase is turned, as in the image 
of the potter in the third episode of the Shield of Achilles. The figures, who 
hold each other’s hands, assume a repetitive position, which reflects the 
image of the chords whose members execute the same steps and 
movements in unison, as is made explicit in the second episode of the 
Shield of Achilles and is described in the third. The males are grouped 
together, as are the females. Most of the former have their arms raised, 
while the latter have their hands lowered and also hold a garland. Within 
this arrangement the first two figures on each side of the male chords are 


distinguished by the fact that they hold the hand of the first two female 
ones, evoking the gesture of abduction from the dance that is the prelude to 
the gamos. The fact that the penis and breasts are made visible shows that 
the participants are nude, making evident the erotic potential. Therefore, 
this image, even if it is less explicit than the mixed dance formations of the 
geranos and of the third passage in the Shield of Achilles, seems likewise 
to suggest an initiatory character, especially in the case of the two female 
characters, who are grabbed by the two male ones and are located 
approximately in line with the ideal centre of the vase. 


Figs. 6-7: Athens, National Archaeological Museum, Inv. 874, from the Kerameikos: 
Attic skyphos, LG Ib; h. 7 cm., dm. 16 cm. (courtesy of the National Archaeological 
Museum, Athens; photographer: G. Patrikianos) 


In a skyphos from the Kerameikos (Athens, National Archaeological 
Museum, Inv. 874) belonging to the same circle of the Burly Workshop, the 
internal frieze bears another scene of choral dance, the segments of which 
are constituted respectively by: a line of girls; two girls; and a line of 
youths who precede another line of girls (Borell 1978,18, no. 62, pl. 14; 


Rombos 1988, 498-499, no. 304, pl. 68b; Langdon 2008, 166-168, fig. 
3.20) (figs. 6-7). The figures hold each other’s hands, except a group of 
girls who dance alone. Each of the three segments is led by a player of the 
phorminx. Some of the youths bear a sword. The girls wear an elaborate 
garment and a girdle, the ends of which are visible at the waist, an attribute 
which projects them ideally into the nuptial sphere (Langdon 2008, 151- 
152, passim). A line of tripods on the band around the outside of the vessel 
could be connected to the internal scene: it would represent the prizes in an 
agon in music and choral dance (Langdon 2008, 167). B. Borell has 
proposed that this scene could be connected to the Attic festival of the 
Thargelia, in which the victors in dithyrambic choruses dedicated to Apollo 
Patroos the tripods won as prizes (Borell 1978, 65, n. 168). Whether it 
concerns this or another festival is impossible to say. However that may be, 
the interpretation of the tripods as prizes in the agons is supported by the 
famous episode described by Hesiod in the Works and Days (vv. 651-659): 
the poet’s hymn wins him a tripod on the occasion of the funeral games 
instituted for Amphidamas in Chalcis. 


Figs. 8-9: Copenhagen, National Museum of Denmark, Inv. 727: Attic kantharos, ca. 
720 BCE; h. 17 cm. (courtesy of the National Museum of Denmark) 


On a well known kantharos in Copenhagen (National Museum, Inv. 
727), dated around 720 BCE, the various scenes arranged on two panels 
have agons as their guiding thread, at least in part: this is demonstrated on 
the one hand by the scene of boxing and on the other by the duel with 
swords, the non-warlike character of which is suggested by the fact that the 
two contenders bear neither helmets nor shields (Ahlberg-Cornell 1987; 
Langdon 2008, 197-200, fig. 4.1-3) (figs. 8-9). The scenes of dance 
present on both panels could therefore belong in the same agonistic sphere. 
This is especially true of the acrobatic dance in armour of the two warriors, 
whose heroic connotations are made clear by the shield of Dipylon type 
and double spear; their dance is taking place in the presence of a possible 
judge to the left. In the same panel the dance of an acrobat appears, 
accompanied by a player of the phorminx and by two individuals who 
simultaneously clap their hands and perhaps stamp the ground by one foot, 
as is suggested by their joined hands and raised foot: this scene recalls the 
acrobatic dance of the Shield of Achilles. The other panel shows at the 
centre a group constituted by two lions devouring a person, the significance 
of which within the iconographic programme of the kantharos has been 
much discussed by the critics: according to some, this is supposed to 
represent a real combat; according to others, it is a fight with a tame lion (a 
kind of circus scene); or, according to yet others, a symbolic scene of death 
of the heroic type (this last is the hypothesis that I tend to prefer: see 
Langdon 2008, 197). 

To the right of this group appear two dancers, identified as such by the 
garlands they are holding in their clasped hands and by the presence facing 


them of a male youth who plays the phorminx. The women hold on their 
head a hydria, and so are engaged in, so to speak, an equilibristic dance. In 
the same panel, the interpretation of the group on the left has been much 
discussed. It consists of a nude male figure armed with a sword who with 
one hand grabs both the hands of a female figure: I tend to share the 
identification, proposed by S. Langdon, that this is an episode of abduction 
from the same dance that is represented on the right of the panel; this is 
demonstrated by the garland held by the girl, as well as by the visibility of 
her breast (attributes that recur also in the two figures on the right). 

Thus, the skyphos from the Kerameikos and the kantharos in 
Copenhagen, which stage performances in music and dance, as well as 
reflecting courtship or the nuptial abduction, also seem to refer to agonistic 
contexts. In the same period the existence of dance agénes is attested by 
the famous Dipylon oinochoe (Athens, National Archaeological Museum, 
Inv. 192), dated around 740 BCE, the inscription on which makes explicit 
that the vase had gone as a prize to the victor in such a contest (Guarducci 
1987, 41-42, pl. 2; Powell 1988; Jeffery 1990, 76, no. 1, pl. 1): 


hdc viv opygotov navrov atarStata naiCer TO TSE KOALIV 


Whoever now out of all the dancers plays most graciously, his (is) this... (transl. after M. 
Guarducci) 


On the Dipylon oinochoe, it is worth citing the authoritative opinion of B. 
Powell: ‘I suggest that the occasion when the aoidos, whose words are 
partly preserved on the jug, sang, was an athletic contest in the form of an 
acrobatic dance ... I suggest that in Athens ... in c. 740-730, an aoidos was 
present at such an eristic dance [scil. Od. 8, 266-366], and composed the 
Dipylon verse. Perhaps he played for the dancers too. Certainly he 
announced the prize for the dance in hexametric verse, and some of his 
very words survive, inscribed on the prize’ (Powell 1988, 76—77). 

As regards the agonistic character of the dance, with reference to the 
three Attic Geometric vases just discussed, it is work recalling another 
famous scene of Homeric dance: that on the island of the Phaeacians in 
Book 8 of the Odyssey (see Powell 1988, 76-77; Palmisciano 2012). In this 
episode, set at the court of Alcinous and watched by Odysseus, the dance 
follows the ath/a and takes place in two stages: in the first (at vv. 258-265) 
a choros of kouroi prothebai, that is ‘those in the first flower of youth’, in a 
dance beat out by their footsteps, surrounds the bard Demodocus, who with 
the phorminx and with his song begins to narrate the love affair of Ares and 
Aphrodite: 


Od. 8. 258-265 

aiovpvitat sé KpItoi Evwvéa, TAVTES vEOTAV 

SHW01, ol Kat’ dyOvac é3 mprooeckov Exacta, 
Aeinvav dé yopov, KaAOv 5’ sipvvav Gy@va. 

Khpvg 5° éyyb0ev HAVE MEp@v POpmyya Atyetav 
AnpodoKa: 6 8’ éneita Ki’ és UéCOV' pi dé KODpOL 
TpOOABor totavto, Sanjpoves opynOpoI0, 

NETANYOV SE YOPOV Oeiov nooiv’ abtaup OdvocEds 
LapLapvyas Onysito noSOv, Oavpace Sé Ov. 


And stewards rose, nine in all, picked from the realm 

to set the stage for contests: masters-at-arms who 

leveled the dancing-floor to make a fine broad ring. 

The herald returned and placed the vibrant lyre now 

in Demodocus’ hands, and the bard moved toward the center, 
flanked by boys in the flush of youth, skilled dancers 

who stamped the ground with marvelous pulsing steps 

as Odysseus gazed at their flying, flashing feet, 

his heart aglow with wonder. 

(transl. after R. Fagles) 


In this context, the presence of judges associated with the contests, who 
mark out a space for a dance defined as an agon, makes clear the agonistic 
character of the dance, even if the specific episode does not give rise to a 
true judgement. 

In the dance that follows the performance of Demodocus (at vv. 370— 
380), the protagonists are two solo acrobatic dancers, who at first spin with 
a ball, then do so singly in turns, surrounded by the other kouroi who beat 
the time, evidently by clapping and/ or stamping the ground: 


Od. 8. 370-380 

Aidkivoog 8 ‘Adtov kai Aaodépavta KéAEvos 
hovvag opyjoacbat, éxei oe—iow od Tic épiCev. 

oi 5’ érei obv ceaipav Kadi pete Yepoiv EAovto, 
Top@vpéeny, THv cet IldAvBos noinos dSat~pov, 
TH EtEpos pintaoKe moti VEMED OKLOEVTA 
ivabsic dticm 6 5’ Ax YOovdc DYdo’ dEpOEic 
pnidinc pebéAeoKe, Mépos nociv oddac ikéoOat. 
abdtap émei 51) o~aipy av iOdv mE1proavto, 
apystoOnv ot Exetta moti yYOovi zovAvPotsipy 
Tape GpEePonéva Kodpot 5’ ExEAHKEOov GAAOL 
EOTAOTES KAT’ Y@va, TOADS 5° DIO KOLTOSG OPHpPEt. 


Next the king asked Halius and Laodamas to dance, 
the two alone, since none could match that pair. 

So taking in hand a gleaming sea—blue ball, 

made by the craftsman Polybus—arching back, 

one prince would hurl it toward the shadowy clouds 
as the other leaping high into the air would catch it 


quickly, nimbly, before his feet hit ground again. 
Once they’d vied at throwing the ball straight up, 
they tossed it back and forth in a blur of hands 

as they danced across the earth that feeds us all, 
while boys around the ring stamped out the beat 
and a splendid rhythmic drumming sound arose 
(transl. after R. Fagles) 


This scene of beating time recalls that on the right of one of the panels of 
the Copenhagen kantharos. 


4The Attic representations between 720 
and 675 BCE: a ‘female’ iconographic 
system centred on choruses of 
adolescent women 


In Attic pottery down to LG Ila (735-720 BCE), that is, down to around 
720 BCE, the dance scenes are prevalently associated with vessel forms 
whose primary function is that of the consumption of wine (skyphoi, 
kantharoi and above all oinochoai) (Langdon 2008, 166-171, table 3. 3). To 
the contrary, between LG IIb (720-700 BCE) and the Early Protoattic 
(700-675 BCE) such scenes are predominantly represented on vase forms 
associated in their strict use with the female gender: above all the hydria, 
but also in the Early Protoattic the monumental types of hydria and 
amphora with elongated neck, which form the prototype of the 
loutrophoroi, the vases intended to contain water for the nuptial bath 
(Langdon 2008, 126-174, esp. 171-174; Rocco 2008). The dance scene 
turns around the neck of the vase, playing once more on the analogy 
between the vase form and the circular form of the chords. The figures in 
them are as follows: 
1. either exclusively girls (e.g. Roma, National Etruscan Museum of 
Villa Giulia, Inv. 1212, hydria: Langdon 2008, 128-130, figs. 3. 1 
and 11; Coldstream 2008, 60, 141 note 1) (figs. 10-11); 
2. or girls and boys. 


In the second case the girls and boys are: 

a.either alternating (e.g. Paris, Louvre Museum, Inv. CA 2985, Analatos 
Painter: Boardman 1998, 98, fig. 189; Rocco 2008, 27, no. An 2, pl. 2. 
1) (fig. 12); 


b.or arranged in groups that divide the girls from the boys (e.g. Athens, 
National Archaeological Museum, Inv. 313, hydria, Analatos Painter: 
Tolle-Kastenbein 1964, 20, no. 47, pl. 17; Boardman 1998, 98-99, fig. 
188. 1-3; Rocco 2008, 28, no. An 11, pl. 1. 4) (fig. 13). 
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Figs. 10-11: Rome, National Etruscan Museum of Villa Giulia, Inv. 1212: Attic hydria, 
early 7 th century BCE; h. 45,6 cm (© National Etruscan Museum of Villa Giulia; 
drawing from Blech 1982, fig. 39) 


Fig. 12: Paris, Louvre Museum, Inv. CA 2985: Protoattic hydria-amphora, Analatos 
Painter; h. 80 cm. (drawing M. D’Acunto, from Kubler 1950, fig. 30) 


Fig. 13: Athens, National Archaeological Museum, Inv.313: hydria, Analatos Painter; 
h. 55 cm. (courtesy of the National Archaeological Museum, Athens; photographer: 
G. Patrikianos) 


The male and female figures in this system of images of LG Ib — Early 
Protoattic are connoted as homogeneous from the point of view both of age 
class and social class through the repetition of the iconographic attributes 
that characterize them. The repetitive poses of the dancers mark it as a 
choral performance in unison. In some cases the musician is represented, 
who is always male. 
The musicians that appear play the following instruments: 
a.phorminx (see the survey of the instruments in Toélle-Kastenbein 1964, 
Beil. V; Wegner 1968, 15, fig. 3); 
b.or lyre (e.g. on the hydria, Athens, National Archaeological Museum, Inv. 
313; see Télle-Kastenbein 1964, Beil. V; Wegner 1968, 15, fig. 3); 
c.or aulos (e.g. on the amphora in Diisseldorf, Private Collection: Wegner 
1968, 77, no. 75, pl. 5b; see Télle-Kastenbein 1964, Beil. V) (fig. 14). 
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Fig. 14: Dusseldorf, Private Collection: Attic Late Geometric amphora, detail of the 
neck (from Wegner 1968, pl. 5b) 


The music leads the chorus, whether it be a female or a male chorus. One 
may observe how the often central position of the musician evokes his 
position at the centre of a circular chorus and, at the same time, the guiding 
role that he assumes as a choregos. 

The group of female dancers is the constant, and hence essential, element 
of this iconographic system of LG IIb — Early Protoattic, since the male 
dancers and the musician may be absent. That is to say, the female dancers 
are the minimal element of this system of images, the condicio sine qua 
non. This goes hand in hand with the fact that this iconographic system 
centred on the theme of the dance from 720 to 675 BCE is used on vessel 
forms that are specific to the feminine gender (the hydria and the amphora- 
loutrophoros). This makes clear that it is oriented to the feminine gender: it 
is conceived for the use and consumption of the female imaginary, of the 
Athenian woman at the turn of the 8 to the 7 ‘ century BCE (Langdon 
2008, 126-196). 

The specific meaning of this iconography of the dance is defined through 
attributes that identify the girls in terms of age class, role and rank: 
unbound long hair, dress, girdle, wreath and branch (Langdon 2008, 166- 
174, table 3. 3). 

The long unbound hair, rendered with care by the painters with parallel 


strokes, is above all an indicator of gender: it distinguishes women from 
men, in whom such indications are absent. But, in the specific case of the 
iconography of the dance, it also identifies these dancing girls further as 
parthenoi, as maidens (Langdon 2008, 145-149). As in the Homeric epithet 
kalliplokamos, referring to Ariadne in the third dance episode of the Shield 
of Achilles (//. 18. 592), the long unbound hair of these adolescents at the 
same time signals sexuality, fertility and availability for marriage. 

Their charis is made clear also by their dress, the elaborate character of 
which is easier to understand if we consider it in relation to the opposite 
tendency towards stylization of the figure in Geometric pottery and, 
obviously to a lesser degree, in Protoattic pottery: the elaborate dress of 
these girls is, thus, a precise iconographic indicator, introduced by the 
painters pour cause into the dance scenes (see e.g. the Aydria in 
Cambridge, Museum of Classical Archaeology, Inv. 345, LG IIb: Tdlle- 
Kastenbein 1964, 21, pl. 18; the hydria in Rome, National Etruscan 
Museum of Villa Giulia, Inv. 1212, Subgeometric; see Télle-Kastenbein 
1964, Beil. VI). In this iconographic system, the attribute of richly 
decorated dress can be a contextual identifier of the rank of the girls in the 
choros. 

It should, further, be emphasized that the girdle is indicated only in a 
small percentage of Attic images of dance from the late 8 th to the early 7 
century BCE (e.g. in the hydria of Villa Giulia, Inv. 1212). This is of a 
particular type, distinguished by one or more strands that hang down from 
the waist. The zone is an indicator of the age class and status of the girls, 
since it is worn from adolescent years and is unbound at the moment of 
marriage (Bennett 1997, 125-160; Langdon 2008, esp. 151-152, 167-170, 
table 3. 3; cf Pandora in Hes. Op. 72; Theog. 573). In the Odyssey, in the 
episode of the union of Poseidon with the nymph Tyro, the god, 
immediately before uniting with her, undoes the partheniké zone (Od. 11. 
241-245). Therefore, in these representations of female dancers in 
Geometric pottery, the zone, or more particularly the parthenike zone, 
marks the immediately pre-nuptial status of the parthenos. In this sense, it 
seems to me that the relative rarity with which this attribute is represented 
in the girls of the Attic Geometric choroi between 720 and 675 BCE limits 
them to an adolescent state and age class, that is, they are still parthenoi/ 
maidens tout court, even though the other attributes show the emergence of 
sexuality and charis. In sum, in most cases these are not girls whose 
immediately pre-nuptial position is being emphasized. To the contrary, 
however, in the Kerameikos skyphos, from the phase preceding 720 BCE, 
the indication of the girdle, together with the recurrence in a pair of the 


dancers of the cheir epi karpo gesture, evokes specifically the nuptial 
abduction from the dance, as is suggested also in the final scene of the 
Shield of Achilles. 

As regards the attributes held by the girls in their interlinked hands, that 
is, the wreath and the branch, they would fit many different readings, as the 
image should not be read in a simplistic way as a photographic 
reproduction of reality but as a symbolic construction of it (Vernant ef al. 
1984; D’ Agostino and Cerchiai 1999). Thus the wreath can be a polysemic 
iconographic element: it may refer to wreaths really borne by female 
choruses; it may allude to the ritual context in which the perfomance takes 
place; and it may be, at the same time, a means by which the girls express 
their own charis; and, as a final potential sense, it may show aheading 
towards marriage, given that in the gamos wreaths are an attribute that 
connote the bride (Blech 1982; Oakley and Sinos 1993, 7-8, passim; 
Langdon 2008, 27-28, 156, 192-193; D’Acunto 2013, 114-120). Of 
course, more than one of these meanings may be in play at the same time in 
the reading of a single image. 

Another recurring attribute in this system of dance images is the branch 
held in the hand of the choroi of dancers, both male and female, sometimes 
together with the wreath: the linked hands of the girls and boys hold a 
branch. The branch is normally represented by a stick from which twigs 
sprout, rendered with little parallel strokes; often the stick ends in a round 
element (Langdon 2008, 98-99, 153-156). In particular, it has been 
suggested that these are branches of laurel, myrtle, pine or olive. As 
Langdon has observed, the branch recurs in the Attic and Argive 
representations of dances with protagonists that are either exclusively 
feminine or mixed, but it is never certainly shown in dances that are 
exclusively male. In this iconographic system the branch is thus an attribute 
that refers to performances and to figurative imagery in which it is the girl 
who occupies the central role (Langdon 2008, 154). 


Fig. 15: Tubingen, Eberhard-Karls-Universitat, Institut fur Klassische Archaologie, Inv. 
1086: Attic pedestalled bowl, detail (courtesy of the Tubingen, Eberhard-Karls- 
Universitat, Institut fur Klassische Archaologie; photo: Thomas Zachmann) 


As with the wreath, the branch, too, could have been a real attribute held 
by the girls and youths on the occasion of these performances of musical- 
choral character. It is in fact a recurring attribute in ritual/processional 
contexts and choral performances of diverse character and dedicated to 
diverse divinities, such as: the Boeotian festival of the Daphnephoria, 
which took place every eight years to celebrate Apollo Ismenios and 
Galaxios (Procl. Chrest. ap. Phot. Bibl. 321b. 12-32; Paus. 9. 10. 4; cf 
Pind. fr. 94b Sn.—M.; see Lehnus 1984; Calame 1977a, 115-124; Langdon 
2008, 182-183, fig. 3. 26); and the Attic eiresione, on the occasion of the 
festival of Apollo of the Pyanopsia (Eustath. ad I]. 22. 495; Plut. Thes. 18. 
1; 22. 6-7; see Deubner 1932, 198-201; Parke 1977, 75-77; Parker 2005, 
180, 204-206). At the same time and parallel to this sense, the branch 
could also have designated the context in which the performances took 
place, namely in the countryside, probably in an extra-urban sanctuary, as 
in the case of the sanctuary of Apollo Ismenios at Thebes (Calame 1977a, 
118-124). This may reflect the spatial mechanism by which, in the Greek 
world as in other societies, the rite of passage of the youth included their 
removal from the city in order to return to it in the new status (Brelich 
1969; Calame 1977a, 169-357; Giuman 1999; Gentili and Perusino 2002; 
Parker 2005, 218-252). 

Finally, as Langdon has shown, the branch can designate the 
momentarily liminal state of the parthenos as ‘wild’, not yet tamed. It is not 
by chance that the branch is an iconographic connotation shared with the 
centaurs, already from the earliest representations: when the centaur is 
peaceful, it holds the branch with the prey hung from it, while in fight it 
becomes its weapon (Langdon 2008, 95-110, 154, figs. 2. 14-19, 21). In 


this sense, the iconographic parallelism which, we could say, underpins 
both the female dancing with the branch and the centaur is a telling one, 
making evident the liminality, both territorial and in status, for which these 
choroi are preparing. An explicit case of this symbolic accord between girl 
and centaur is represented by a pedestalled highrimmed bowl in Tibingen 
(University, Institute of Classical Archaeology, Inv. 1086), of the early 7 th 
century (Télle-Kastenbein 1964, pls. 20-21; Coldstream 2008, 63, note 2; 
Langdon 2008, 154-156, fig. 3.14) (fig. 15). Three figured panels are 
arranged around the rim. The central one, which is the principal one, 
represents two female dancers who hold each other’s hand, look at each 
other and carry a branch in each of their hands. The two side panels present 
a centaur who holds in his hands two branches and has between his front 
legs a sapling or bush. The extra-urban setting is further emphasized by the 
presence of another two panels showing a volute tree, placed beside one of 
the centaur panels. Therefore in these images the dancers, like the centaurs, 
are connected to a setting in the countryside and to a liminal state, which 
for centaurs is normal, whereas for girls it is temporary, being linked to 
their age class. They are still presented in their status as parthenoi tout 
court, but, through the stages of initiation, they will be able to reach the age 
class of the adult married woman (parallel to the male youths who dance 
with them). The figure of the centaur has been shown to hold in the Greek 
imaginary a meaning that is both pedagogical (through the figure of 
Chiron) and initiatory (Lebessi 1996). Therefore, in the Tiibingen cup the 
centaur is a kind of mythological alter ego of the girls’ momentary 
condition of marginality and it hints at their initiatory progress. Their status 
as parthenoi is fixed through the image of the dance. 

As regards the male dancers, when present, they dance in unison like the 
girls and are characterized as eitheoi: they usually hold hands; in some 
cases they wear a garment, in others they are nude; in some cases long hair 
is expressly represented, in others it seems rather to be short hair, while in 
yet others it is impossible to establish whether the hair is long or short, 
given the stylization in silhouette of Geometric vase painting. In the images 
prior to 720 BCE some of these young men bear a sword: as with the 
eitheoi in the third dance of the Shield of Achilles, this attribute 
foreshadows the status of warriors that they will assume as adults and full 
citizens (Menichetti 2006, 13-14; D’Acunto 2009, 180). This is consistent 
with the picture that has been reconstructed above: the earliest Attic 
representations, including those on the feminine side, focalize in a more 
targeted way the initiatory character of the dance, which is the immediate 
prelude to the transition to the status of adults. 


Fig. 16: Athens, National Archaeological Museum, Inv. 784, from the Dipylon 
necropolis: Attic skyphos; dm. 12,5 cm. (courtesy of the National Archaeological 
Museum, Athens; photographer: G. Fafalis) 


The fact that these parthenoi are part of the elite is emphasized at the 
iconographic level by the association that is introduced on some of these 
vases between the frieze with the dance/musical performance and another 
of warriorheroic character: the theme of chariots and warriors on foot, 
armed in the heroic manner (e.g. fig. 10). This iconography is normally 
used as a form of selfrepresentation by adults. Evidently, the parthenoi who 
dance delicately to the sound of song and music have at their back the 
Athenian aristocratic groups, who are acknowledged in the warlike model 
of the heroes, and the girls potentially have a splendid gamos with an 
aristos-warrior in their near future. 

But in which contexts should we imagine that these choral and dance 
performances, accompanied by music and song, took place? We should see 
them as predominantly set in the context of sanctuaries in the countryside 
and on the occasion of civic festivals dedicated to the principal divinities 
with responsibilities toward the world of women and to their growing up 
and rites of passage: in Attica we should think primarily of Artemis, with 
her sanctuaries of initiatory character at Brauron and Mounichia 


(Palaiokrassa 1991; Giuman 1999; Montepaone 1999; Gentili and Perusino 
2002; Parker 2005, 218-252), but certainly not only her, since the dances 
are relevant to many festive occasions dedicated also to other divinities of 
the pantheon. 

The image of a ritual-festive context of dance is restored to us in an 
explicit manner by a skyphos discovered in a female tomb of the Dipylon 
necropolis (Athens, National Archaeological Museum, Inv. 784: Borell 
1978, 8, no. 24, pl. 20; Langdon 2008, 170-171, fig. 3. 21) (fig. 16). 
Converging towards a seated divine figure or cult statue is a choros of girls 
with unbound hair: the three on the left hold a branch, while the one facing 
the divinity holds in her right hand a branch and in her left a wreath, which 
she is evidently in the process of offering to the divinity. In the frieze there 
also appear two facing sphinxes and a figure that holds a lyre and a branch. 
At the sides of this last figure are represented two warriors armed in the 
heroic manner with double spear and shield of the Dipylon type: the 
hypothesis that these two persons are engaged in a dance in armour remains 
possible, given their association with the musician and the ritual context of 
the scene, but it is not clearly demonstrated by their actions. It has been 
shown that this image may have been influenced by depictions of 
processions/dances in Near Eastern art (Carter 1972, 46-47, pl. 11b-c). 
However, even if such influences are certainly possible, this image clearly 
reflects, in some ways, a Greek ritual context, as is demonstrated both by 
the feminine figures with their characteristic attributes and by the two 
watriors, armed according to Geometric iconography (see Langdon 2008, 
171, fig. 3. 22). 


5The representations on Attic pottery of 
720-675 BCE as testimony to choral 
performances by parthenoi 


What can these representations tell us in terms of ‘submerged literature’? 
And, that is, turning to that range of aspects and situations that lie behind 
the definition of L. E. Rossi and the present volumes on ‘submerged 
literature’, to what extent are these images illustrative of poetic 
performances / choral performances that have not been preserved by the 
transmitted literature? 

The question becomes clear in all its significance for literary history if 


we bear in mind that these images refer to the same chronological moment 
as an important phase in the redaction of the Homeric poems and the 
activity of Hesiod: we are, therefore, at the origins of Greek literature or a 
few decades before it, as regards the earliest compositions of choral lyric 
that have come down to us. 

In this specific question, the issue is whether these images reflect in a 
fairly realistic way contemporary performances formed by dancing 
choruses led by a musician and accompanied by song. Or, to the contrary, 
whether they present symbolic elaborations that construct a virtual reality 
by transmitting a certain system of values that have force in relation to a 
primarily female perspective on a world that is otherwise dominated by the 
reference to ‘heroic’ values. 

In all probability, both of these answers contain elements of truth. On 
this topic it is worth recalling, as illustration, the famous question of the 
‘irrealist’ (because anachronistic) appearance of the shield of the Dipylon 
type in Geometric images that relate to ‘reality’, such as those of the 
funeral. From this we can see clearly how these Geometric iconographies 
are in some cases constructed out of segments of reality that are in part 
virtual, and so live an ideal life projected into a distant past that pervaded 
the imagery of the Geometric elites (Snodgrass 1964, 58-60; Snodgrass 
1998; Dakoronia 2006, 173; D’Agostino 2008). 

Yet in our specific case our knowledge of the subsequent literary genres 
of Greek lyric, including lyric choral performances, must lead us to 
acknowledge that, while we are certainly dealing with iconographic 
constructions, they also clearly draw on real performances, choral in 
character and accompanied by music and of course by poetic song, 
reflecting in the relation between the chorus of adolescents and the 
musician, at least in part, the ways in which these really occurred. In this 
perspective, these Athenian images, especially those from 720-675 BCE, 
should be interpreted as reflecting an initial phase of choral lyric: that is to 
say, as reflecting those choral compositions subsequently termed 
partheneia, of which the earliest fragments available to us are by the 
Spartan poet Alcman, active towards the end of the 7 th century BCE 
(Calame 1977a, 81-84, 128-140; Calame 1977b; Lonsdale 1993, 193-— 
205). It is worth recalling the conclusions of C. Calame’s book in his own 
words, on the subject of the structure of these compositions for choral 
performances by adolescents, with special reference to two poems by 
Alcman, including the famous work transmitted in the Mariette papyrus in 
the Louvre (Alem. PMG frr. 1 and 3): 


... la recherche morphologique ... a permis d’identifier un certain nombre de traits 
sémantiques décrivant dans leur activité et dans leur fonction respectives les participantes a 
la représentation chorale. C’est ainsi que /e groupe des choreutes, en général des jeunes 
filles, dont le nombre peut varier des trois 4 cinquante avec une moyenne d’une dizaine de 
participantes, est caractérisé par les traits de ‘contemporain’, d’ ‘appartenance familiale ou 
géographique’ et de ‘compagnonnage’; au cours de l’exécution chorale, il assume une 
forme généralement circulaire, articulée autour d’un point central (d’ot les traits 
constitutifs de ‘circularité’ et de ‘centre’) et il est organisé selon un ‘ordre’ déterminé. Face 
a ce groupe, en général en son centre, on trouve le personnage du ou de la chorége dont la 
fonction se définit en termes essentiellement musicaux; ayant institué le groupe choral, le 
ou la chorége introduit pour les choreutes /e chant et la danse et, par l’intermédiaire d’un 
accompagnement musical sur /a lyre ou Ja fliite, il ou elle conduit les jeunes danseuses. 
Ensemble, les choreutes et leur chef prennent donc en charge, selon de modalités qui 
peuvent varier d’une interprétation musicale a l’autre, les éléments constitutifs de la 
musique grecque: la ‘danse’, le ‘chant’, et 1’ ‘accompagnement musical’. C’est dans l’unité 
de cette activité que se réalise la cohésion du groupe formé par chorége et choreutes. On 
notera qu’en plus de sa fonction de direction, la chorége se distingue par des qualités de 
beauté et de vertu supérieures ... ces rites choraux consacrent essentiellement les différents 
moments marquant Je passage de la jeune Grecque de l’adolescence a l’age adulte ... 
Artémis, Apollon, Héra et Aphrodite, pour ne citer que les plus importantes, apparaissent 
comme les divinités chargées de protéger dans ses phases successives ce processus 
d’intégration de l’adolescente a la société des adultes ... enfin, le choeur féminin s’est 
révélé étre, par analogie, avec d’autres associations de méme type, un groupe a fondement 
institutionnelle (Calame 1977b, 10-11; italics were introduced by myself). 


No one will fail to note the clear analogies with the Attic representations 
just discussed, especially with those datable between 720 and 675 BCE, 
analogies which we can summarize in the following points: 

1. the group of choreutai identified as equals among themselves and 
constituted essentially by adolescent girls; 

2. the circular form of the chorus, alluded to by the circular form of the 
vase; 

3. the movement of the dance, evoked by the possibility that the vase 
could be rotated, as in the simile of the potter’s wheel in the third 
dance of the Shield of Achilles; 

4. the choregos’ position at the centre of the chorus; 

5. the choregos as musician who leads the song and dance of the 
choreutai to the accompaniment of the lyre or aulos; 

6. that the performances are carried out under the aegis of the gods, 
including Artemis, in the context of civic festivals and in the setting 
of sanctuaries; 

7. the role played by these choral rites in the context of the transition 
from the adolescent state to that of the adult married woman; 

8. the anchoring of the choral rite within the institutions on which the 
city’s system of female age classes is founded. 


These two final points, which emerge from the analysis of the literary 
compositions, allow us to establish the meaning of the motif of adolescent 
choruses facing a musician in Attic iconography, especially between 720 
and 675 BCE. The introduction of this theme into the figurative imagery of 
this period evidently reflects various aspects of society: above all, the 
institutional centrality that is assumed by the organization of the 
adolescents in Athenian society of the period; then, clearly, the central role 
played by music and song in this process of approaching adulthood and the 
married state; also a focus on the female world, in an iconographic system 
otherwise with an imbalance towards characteristically male themes, such 
as war on a heroic basis. On this topic, it should be recalled, as we have 
shown above, that the Attic images of dance between 720 and 675 BCE 
recur predominantly on vase forms associated strictly with the feminine 
gender. It is clear, then, that these representations of choral performances 
by parthenoi should be understood essentially as a function of an imagery 
conceived ‘in the feminine’, and directed in particular at adolescents. 
These Geometric images provide evidence for how the parthenoi were 
anchored within the civic institutions of the system of age classes, based on 
mechanisms of education and rituals that would allow them to proceed to 
the gamos within the system of the aristocratic families of the polis. 

Allowing myself a little interpretive licence, I would like to argue that in 
the poems of Alcman under discussion we find the same grace that 
pervades our representations of women, music and dance: this because both 
of them — the Geometric images and the works of the Spartan poet — 
express a point of view that is at least partly female, within the rigidly 
aristocratic structures of politics and society of their time, as was the case 
in Athens and Sparta. 

In this general framework, however, the variety of the Attic images 
should be emphasized: choruses only of women and mixed choruses, the 
latter either alternating or in groups; the presence or absence of a musician, 
who, in his turn, may be an auletes or a player of the cithara or lyre; figures 
that are nude or clothed; differences in attributes (wreath, branch, garment, 
hair, girdle). These variables within the iconographic system suggest that 
the images could reflect a plurality of festive occasions, a plurality of ritual 
forms and performances, though still based on a common denominator, 
which is the fact of being centred on the relation between the chorus of 
adolescents and the music. In this sense, the present study should be 
developed further, through the construction of a more elaborate interpretive 
system that would correlate the images to their specific find-contexts, when 
these are known, of sanctuary or tomb: in the case of sanctuary finds by 


addressing the question of a possible relation between the dance and the 
specific cult, with corresponding forms of ritual; and in the case of funerary 
finds, correlating the vase to the anthropological data and the grave goods, 
with all the indications that can come from that in terms of indications of 
gender, age and social status. 

Finally, an important aspect of our analysis should be problematized: 
what we have until now defined as representations of dance could also 
simply be processions. The choruses of girls and boys could reflect 
variables that include both choruses of dance in the strict sense, such as 
those of the Shield of Achilles and Alcman’s works, and also choruses that 
are rather ‘processional’, as in the case of the Theban Daphnephoria. Of 
course, it is in some cases difficult for us modern interpreters to apply a 
distinction between these two cases within the Attic iconographic corpus. 
We may continue to use the term ‘dance’ for our images, provided that we 
are conscious that it is used in a broad sense: these Geometric 
representations of ‘dance’ may conceal a dual presentation of the 
performance of the chorus, namely that of the dance proper and that of the 
procession. In particular it seems to me that an instance like that of the 
choros that takes place in the presence of a divinity on the Dipylon skyphos 
(fig. 16) may rather refer to the processional sphere. On the other hand, the 
greater part of the other representations in the corpus, which are articulated 
in the relation set up between the predominantly female chords and the 
musician, by introducing a rhythmic-musical component are rather 
referring to performances of dance proper, linked to choral lyric and 
centred on the theme of the age classes of the parthenoi. 

At the end of this part of my study dedicated to the Athenian 
iconographic system, I would like to return to the possible, thought- 
provoking forms of parallelism between literature and images. To 
abbreviate drastically (and hence with unavoidable simplifications), it 
seems to me that, on the one hand, the images that can be ascribed to the 
first chronological horizon, between 750 and 720 BCE, reflect more closely 
the contexts of dance described in the Homeric poems, signally those of the 
Shield of Achilles and of the 8 t book of the Odyssey, on account of the 
following factors: the dynamic that sets in play a relation between chorus 
and male acrobatic dancers; the more clearly initiatory character of the 
dance, linked to nuptial abduction; and, finally, the introduction of 
agonistic components. In contrast, the Attic corpus between 720 and 675 
BCE seems, rather, to find close parallels in those compositions articulated 
between the choregos and the chorus of adolescents that were destined to 
become the partheneia and which we know from the transmitted literature 


beginning with Alcman: they connote the age classes of the parthenoi, 
distinguishing their status and their progressive entry into the system of the 
polis. In this direction, it should be asked whether the introduction of this 
‘female’ iconographic system into Attic pottery of the last 20 years of the 8 
th century BCE might not reflect specifically a significant moment in the 
process of structuring this literary genre, even if, of course, it would 
necessarily have been building on previous forms, which were, 
analogously, centred on the relation between poetic— musical performance 
and dance. 


6The Argive images of dance: the prelude 
to marriage and the festivals of Hera 


Argive pottery represents the other complex of material well suited to the 
study of the iconography of dance in the Geometric period, since it offers a 
corpus of depictions that is equally large in number to the Attic corpus, 
namely more than 50 (Télle-Kastenbein 1964; Wegner 1968; Langdon 
2008, 146-147, 160-166, 180-196, tables 3. 2, 3. 4). These Argive 
depictions of dance fall into a relatively short chronological span, between 
750 and 690 BCE, and are correspondingly repetitive in their syntax and 
attributes, which confers on this corpus a systemic character and reflects 
the exemplary value assigned to dance in the Argive figurative world. 

The vases with dance scenes have been found in the city of Argos: in the 
sanctuary of the acropolis on the Larissa (Athena/Hera), in that of the Aspis 
(Apollo/Athena), in domestic contexts and in one funerary context. Or they 
were found in the territory of the Argive state: in the Heraion of Argos, at 
Prosymna, at Tiryns (in a sanctuary context dedicated to Hera and in a 
domestic context), and at Mycenae (Hera) (Langdon 2008, 161-162 table 
3.2, 181 table 3. 4). The only vase found outside Argive territory is a krater 
from Corinth (Corinth, Archaeological Museum, Inv. T 2545). This 
distribution of the finds demonstrates that these images of dance circulated 
within the polis of Argos: they evidently reflect the coherently Argive 
character both of the ritual mechanisms and performances and of the 
political and social imaginary proposed by this iconographic system. The 
sacred contexts, with the exception of the Aspis, demonstrate their specific 
link to the cult of Hera, the central deity of the Argive pantheon. 


Fig. 17: Athens, National Archaeological Museum, from the Heraion of Argos: 
fragment of Argive krater (Ecole frangaise d’Athénes / Emile Sérafis) 


Figs. 18-19: Fragments of Argive kraters from the Heraion of Argos (Ecole frangaise 
d’Athénes / Emile Sérafis) 


We should begin from the analysis of three fragments found in the 
Heraion of Argos, the famous extra-urban sanctuary that constitutes a 
symbolic projection of the city in its territory by signalling its control of the 
Argive plain and so of the agricultural resources of the chora (de Polignac 
1996, 51-78; Billot 1997). This sanctuary is in fact located on a terrace 
above the plain and is linked visually with the acropolis of the Larissa at 
Argos on the other side of the plain. The three fragments belong either to 
the same vase or to two vases of large size: probably a krater (or, 
alternatively, a large pyxis). One of them is from the rim of the vessel and 
represents a female choros, in which recur the attributes of the decorated 
garment, long girdle with three strands that hang in front of the waist and 
branches held in the linked hands (Athens, National Archaeological 
Museum: Wegner 1968, 74, no. 53, pl. 6d; Langdon 2008, 185-187, fig. 3. 
27) (fig. 17). At the head of one side of the procession stands a young male 
acrobatic dancer who precedes a male figure striding, though the latter is 
largely lost: it seems likely that it is a musician who led the female chorus 
(as in the Attic images analysed above). The procession consists of 
parthenoi, as emerges from the attributes already discussed, but two 
specific ones are added: the branch, which could be interpreted as a 
pomegranate branch, held downwards by some of the girls; and the polos 
worn on their heads. The presence of an aquatic bird interposed between 
the two male figures probably does not constitute a simple space-filler but 


specifies the scene’s setting as outside the city (Langdon 2008, 185-187). 
The other two fragments, belonging to the belly of the vase, present 
respectively: a young nude male and a girl who hold hands, carrying a 
simple branch and a pomegranate branch; and another two female dancers 
who have the same iconography as the fragment from the lip (Langdon 
2008, 186-187, fig. 3.28) (figs. 18-19). The polos connotes the young 
women as participants in a rite and is an attribute of Hera; the same 
attribute of the polos among the female dancers is found, for example, on a 
fragment from Tiryns. The powerful Argive deity is associated in the 
sources and iconography also with the pomegranate, which reveals her 
character as goddess kourotrophos, of fertility and of the gamos: this last 
role is reflected here in the parthenoi, on account above all of their long 
zone with hanging strands that distinguish its pre-nuptial character 
(Langdon 2008, 184-195). The smallest fragment makes it possible to be 
certain that the lines painted behind the head of the girls are not unbound 
hair, but ribbons hanging from the polos. This distinguishes, at least 
partially, the girls of this fragment from those of the Attic iconographic 
system of 720-675 BCE: the bound hair projects these Argive girls into a 
sphere that immediately precedes marriage or which belongs in an ideal 
sense to the context of marriage. These considerations have led Susan 
Langdon to advance the convincing hypothesis that the scene represents the 
ritual contexts of the processions/dances of the Heraia, the annual festival 
that took place in the extra-urban sanctuary of the Argives in honour of the 
goddess. These festivals, through the mechanism of ritual removal from 
and return to the city, exercised an initiatory force both on the male side, in 
the transition from the state of ephebe to adulthood, and on the female side, 
being associated with the gamos, which in its turn reflected the hierds 
gamos of the goddess (Langdon 2008, 184-196, with extensive 
bibliography). We may recall in this connection as a term of comparison 
the initial image of the Shield of Achilles, in which the procession of the 
brides moves from their homes to the citadel and is followed by kouroi who 
dance, accompanied by players of the au/os and cithara. 

Among the Argive depictions of dance we may note another on a krater 
from Argos, which is among the earliest, being datable to the beginning of 
Argive LG I (750-730 BCE) and so more-or-less contemporary to the first 
Attic scenes (Argos, Archaeological Museum, Inv. C 240: Coldstream 
2008, 126, 129— 130, 218 note 1; Langdon 2008, 165-167, fig. 3. 19) (fig. 
20). The iconographic interpretation of this image has been much 
discussed. In the figured panel there is a line of female dancers at the top, 
nude and holding a branch and on whom the girdle with short strand 


hanging in front of the waist is marked out (contra Courbin 1966, 492, 
according to whom they are male figures: this hypothesis is belied by the 
female attribute of the girdle). The scene is dominated by a male figure of 
clearly larger dimensions who holds a horse by the reins. Entirely 
exceptional is the transformation of the background fillers in an apparent 
attempt at ‘scene setting’: at the bottom a series of zigzag lines seems to 
represent water, perhaps a river, given its course; above this there is a group 
of dots that seem to depict pebbles and which could therefore indicate the 
shingle of the riverbank; the picture is completed by two fish and an 
aquatic bird, which evidently are not background fill but rather specify the 
setting of the scene as in the country. Does this refer to a specific place in 
the Argive landscape? If so, it could suggest that the watercourse represents 
the river Asterion, which borders the Argive Heraion at Prosymna: on the 
banks of the river grew the homonymous herb asterion, which was offered 
to Hera and whose leaves were used to make garlands (Paus. 2. 17. 1-2; 15. 
5). The idea that the setting is the landscape around the Argive Heraion is 
tempting, because it would reflect the same context as the dances that have 
been proposed on the basis of the three fragments discussed above. This 
hypothesis is obviously impossible to demonstrate. However, it is in any 
case undoubtedly true that the scene of female dance represented here has 
been given a setting in the country, an aspect that is yet further emphasized 
by the branches held by the dancers: the dance is associated with the 
initiatory ritual mechanism by which the transition from the state of 
parthenos to that of married woman takes place through symbolic removal 
from the city and reentry in the new condition. 


Fig. 20: Argos, Archaeological Museum, Inv. C 240, from Argos: fragment of Argive 
krater; h. 25,7 cm. (Ecole francaise d’Athénes / Emile Sérafis) 


Fig. 21: Cambridge, MA, Harvard Art Museums/Arthur M. Sackler Museum, Museum 
Collection, Inv. 1954.33: fragment of Late Geometric Argive krater (Imaging 
Department © President and Fellows of Harvard College) 


Fig. 22: Corinth, Archaeological Museum, Inv. T 2545, from Corinth: Late Geometric 
Argive krater; h. 31,1 cm. (from Coldstream 2008, pl. 30a) 


Beyond these fairly distinctive representations, the system of Late 
Geometric Argive images of dance is very homogeneous in terms of its 
iconographic syntax and the figures’ attributes (figs. 21-22). In fact, 38 of 
the 54 Argive images present the same iconographic scheme within a single 
panel: it consists of a line of matching female dancers who hold hands 
while carrying a branch and have a fairly elaborate garment, almost always 
bound at the waist by a girdle with several long strands hanging down in 
front (Langdon 2008, 160-167, figs. 3. 17-19, table 3. 2). Unlike the Attic 
representations, in which this attribute is found only in a small percentage, 
the constant presence of the zone in the Argive ones defines these figures in 
a more clearly pre-nuptial key. Another evident difference from the Attic 
images, and specifically from those dated between 720 and 675 BCE, is 
that the hair in the Argive images is never represented as unbound: in some 
cases it is even clear that the Argive image intends to depict bound hair. 
This too is an attribute that distinguishes the Argive parthenoi in a way that 
is more explicitly oriented to the matrimonial sphere. This aspect is 
rendered even more obvious in some depictions of female choroi that form 
the greater part of the vases found at Tiryns and Mycenae, and also in the 
Argive Heraion: in these images the hair and part of the head are covered 
by the veil (Langdon 2008, 146-147, fig. 3. 12) (fig. 23). As is well known, 
the veil is a matrimonial attribute and connotes the same status of wife as is 
held by Hera, who in the usual iconography is shown with a veil and in her 
unveiling in the presence of Zeus (Kossatz-Deissmann 1988). 


Fig. 23: From Tiryns: two Argive LG fragments (photograph: D-DAI-ATH-Tiryns 1294, 
photographer: H. Wagner; courtesy of the DAI in Athens) 


It should be stressed that of these 38 vases, characterized by a fairly 
repetitive iconography of female dancers, a significant part come from the 
Argive Heraion itself and from the acropolis of the Larissa, thus reflecting 
the two topographic poles between which ideally the initiatory procession 
of the Argive nymphai would wend its way: on the occasion of the Heraia 
they left the city as parthenoi, crossed the plain and went to the Heraion — 
from where they would return to the city as married women or ready for 
marriage (Langdon 2008, 187-196). I therefore propose to interpret these 
Argive female choroi as paradigmatic representations that offer an image of 
woman oriented towards the gamos, which was associated with the 
festivals of Hera, through the practical ritual of the dance and thanks to the 
attributes that connote these figures as nymphai preparing for marriage. In 
this sense, while the Attic images of female choral dance between 720 and 
675 BCE focalize the component of charis and of the ‘untamed’ character 
of the parthenoi, the Argive representations shift the focus in a clearer way 
towards their matrimonial dimension, which undergoes ritualization on the 
occasion of the festivals of Hera. 

Langdon proposes, instead, to interpret these Argive female choroi as 
Sagenbild and hypothesizes that they represent the Danaids (Langdon 
2008, 160-166): according to tradition, the daughters of Danaus, king of 
Argos, had refused to marry the men to whom they were betrothed, each 
killing their husband on the wedding night, with the exception of 
Hypermestra and her husband Linceus. Langdon emphasizes that this myth 


turns on the institution of marriage: that is not in doubt, but, in my opinion, 
it turns it upside down, something that is not reflected in our images. They 
seem to me to be rather projected into the paradigmatic dimension of 
Lebensbild: the image of the Argive woman is thus fixed, one could even 
say crystallized, in her condition as the nymphe who proceeds ritually to the 
gamos under the aegis of Argive Hera. 
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Fig. 24: Argos, Archaeological Museum, Inv. C 210, from Argos: Argive krater; h. 39,1 
cm. (Ecole frangaise d’Athénes / Emile Sérafis) 


In most of the identifiable cases, the vessel form that at Argos receives 
this iconography of the dance is the krater: its centrality in the symposium 
generally sets it in the adult male sphere, though women could play a role 
in this sphere through ritual and through the role they played in the world 
of the oikos (Langdon 2008, 162-163, table 3. 2). The Argive corpus is 
thus very different from the Attic one of 720 to 675 BC, in which the vase 
form on which the image of the dance of the parthenoi was preferentially 
adopted is the hydria or the protoloutrophoros, which are clearly oriented to 
the female gender. This aspect, too, clearly marks the difference between 
the Argive iconographic system and the Attic one, ideally projecting the 
dancers, the Argive nymphai, towards a new dimension in the near future, 
the dimension of the world of the oikos, that is, the new oikos to which they 
will progress through the gamos. 

Another distinctive aspect of Argive pottery is the recurring association 
between the scene of the female chords and themes drawn from the 


equestrian world: either a ‘horse leader’, that is, a male figure who holds by 
the reins one or two horses; or isolated horses. The dance and the ‘horse 
leader’ are associated on Argive pottery, predominantly on kraters, either 
within a single figured panel or in distinct panels on the same vase, in 
which these two scenes seem to be intentionally — and so symbolically — 
linked to each other (fig. 24). The symbolic relation between these two 
themes is made explicit by the representation on an Argive fragment of a 
male figure who holds on one side a horse and on the other holds the hand 
of the first girl of a female chords (Cambridge, MA, Fogg Museum: Télle- 
Kastenbein 1964, no. 114, 45, pl. 24b) (fig. 25). This association seems to 
construct a symbolic equation between taming the horse and abduction/ 
subjection of the girl, the future wife. On the other hand, the horse is also 
associated with fertility and, in the world of this early archaic aristocracy, 
with hippotrophia, the aristocratic practice of horsebreeding (Simon and 
Verdan 2014). That the two components of human fertility and 
reproduction/breeding of horses could be seen as linked in archaic 
aristocratic societies is made clear in particular by the representations on 
the two faces of an extraordinary Euboean krater from the beginning of 
Late Geometric, recently found at Eretria (Eretria, Archaeological 
Museum, Inv. 19565: Psalti 2011; Simon and Verdan 2014, 4-8, fig. la—b). 
Here on a panel of smaller dimensions and in a lateral position is 
represented a scene of human copulation, while on the other two larger 
panels located at the centre of the two faces are depicted two scenes of 
equine copulation, at two different moments: ‘... la proximité des chevaux 
et des étres humains, qui se livrent au méme acte, invite a faire le 
rapprochement entre l’élevage ¢quin contrdlé et les stratégies de 
reproduction dans la société des hommes’ (Simon and Verdan 2014, 8). At 
the political-social level, the horse is a specific status symbol for this early 
archaic aristocracy (D’Acunto 1995, 44-53). Thus the scenes of Argive 
dance are revealed as, at the same time, a paradigmatic theme of the female 
condition as a nymphe ritually oriented towards the matrimonial sphere 
under the aegis of Hera and also the reflection of the complex symbolic 
relations that the woman is going to establish with the oikos, in which 
horsebreeding stands out as a symbol of political and social distinction. 


Fig. 25: Cambridge, MA, Harvard Art Museums/Arthur M. Sackler Museum, Gift of B. 
J. Kahnweiler, Inv. 1935.35.17: Argive fragment with female dancers and a male 
dancer holding a horse (Imaging Department © President and Fellows of Harvard 
College) 


The comparison undertaken between the Attic and Argive scenes of 
dance thus offers us a key to understanding them which, on the one hand, 
encompasses the centrality that the choral performances had in both Athens 
and Argos as a social mechanism that permeates many aspects of 
community life. But on the other hand the comparison casts light on how 
these scenes present the differences between the two cities, differences that 
reflect the specificity of the two contexts and their figurative worlds. 


7Concluding observations: dance at the 
dawn of images in Geometric pottery 


We may conclude by recalling, again in relation to the Geometric dance 
scenes, the question posed by Bruno D’Agostino a few years ago: Aube de 
la cité, aube des images? This question led him to address the question of 
the relation at Athens between the process by which the polis came to be 
structured and its endowment with an iconographical repertoire, of a 
language of images, that operated among the city’s forms of self- 
representation (D’Agostino 2009; see Snodgrass 1998; and Giuliani 2013, 
19-52). 

At the birth of this new figurative Geometric language, dance or, to put it 
better, the staging through images of lyrical performances of choral type 


occupies a primary position. The female point of view, upon which the 
imagery of these Geometric representations is in part constructed, recalls 
that of the dances of the Shield of Achilles: here the parthenoi, who dance 
together with the eitheoi in the final scene, are destined to be ‘abducted’ in 
order to be assigned to the gamos and the oikos, images on which the first 
scene of the Shield of Achilles dwells. On the other hand, the agonistic 
element linked to the performance of dance is a phenomenon both male and 
female: on the female side it is manifested especially through the choroi, on 
the male side especially through individual acrobatic and armed dance. 

In general, the festive and religious contexts of these performances of 
dance and the agonistic dynamics that pervade them function as 
mechanisms that regulate two aspects that are at the same time 
complementary and antithetical: that of social cohesion, on the one hand, 
and that of competition between groups or individuals on the other. In 
Greek society at the dawn of the polis social cohesion and competition 
among groups or members of the community lived side by side. Dance is 
one more testimony to this. 


I thank Bruno D’Agostino for his precious comments. The present work has 
also benefited from useful discussions with Concetta Filodemo. 
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Addendum 

After the text had been delivered, have been published important works concerning dance and 
music in early Greek iconography: 

Mikrakis, M., ‘Pots, Early Iron Age Athenian Society and the Near East: The Evidence of the 


Rattle Group’, in Vlachou, V., ed., Pots, Workshops and Early Iron Age Society: Function and 
Role of Ceramics in Early Greece, Bruxelles 2015, 277-289: the author analyzes the 
iconography of the Attic LG II Rattle Group and the importance of music in the creation of a 
system of images to represent the values of the polis. 

Soar, K., and Aamodt, C., eds, Archaeological Approaches to Dance Performance, BAR 
Intern. Ser. 2622, Oxford 2014. See esp. D’Agata, A. L., ‘Warrior Dance, Social Ordering and 
the Process of Polis Formation in Early Iron Age Crete’, 75-83: she deals with a crater found 
in Sybrita on Crete (11th — beginning of the 10th cent. BC), which represents a dance of armed 
men to the presence of a lyre on the background, and speaks of ‘paradigm shift in the social 
ideals connected with manhood’. See also Thomas, H., ‘The Dance of Death. Dancing in 
Athenian funerary Rituals’, 59-65: the author suggests that dance scenes on Attic Late 
Geometric and Protoattic funerary vases might represent some form of dancing occuring 
during the funerary rituals of the Athenians. However I maintain that these images represent 
dances referring to important moments and activities of the life of the individual and thus they 
are painted on funerary vases as a marker of her/his age class and social position. 


Bruno D’Agostino 
Potters and Painters in Archaic 
Corinth: Schemata and Images 


The comparison between literary composition, understood in its broadest 
sense, and the world of images is a difficult undertaking and one that 
requires some preliminary remarks.1 Obviously these two worlds do have a 
common point of reference in the society of their time, but the image, like 
the literary text, does not passively reflect the reality to which it refers. It is 
a construction that selects in an arbitrary way the signs and modes through 
which the object takes form in the representation, setting the rules that 
govern the creative process according to its own canon. 

To clarify these concepts, it will be useful to return to the very moment 
in which, after the lacuna following the decline of the Mycenaean world 
encompassing approximately the 11tt-10th centuries BCE, the creative 
process resumes, in the literary field with the start of the construction of the 
epic, and in the field of images with the birth at Athens of a ‘geometric’ 
figurative repertoire in the ‘Dipylon style’.2 To make clear the profound 
differences between these two forms of artistic expression, it will be useful 
to reconsider the comparison previously made by A. Snodgrass between the 
birth at Athens of this style and the language of the Homeric epic: the 
Geometric style, which owes its creation to the so-called Painter of the 
Dipylon Vase, active in the second quarter of the 8h century, is based on the 
establishment of a complex canon that imposes its rules not only on pottery 
but also on other figurative works. With the Dipylon style, ‘the vase- 
painters ... devised the manner, intentionally non-naturalistic, in which the 
essential qualities ... could be depicted in silhouette’.3 The schematic 
rendering of the gestures and the insertion of determinative elements that 
serve to identify the function of each figure exhaust the repertoire of 
expressive means available to the potter. As Snodgrass observes, one could 
say paradoxically that, ‘the strict conformism of Geometric drawing ... 
becomes an obstacle if the aim is to give individuality to the participants in 
the action’. This observation naturally has a paradoxical character: the 
conventions of the geometric stylistic language are ‘freely’ elaborated by 
the craftman because they are used to express the aspects that seem to him 
essential to what he intends to represent. It is nonetheless undeniable that 


this choice sets him at the opposite pole to Homeric epic, in which the 
capacity for characterizing persons is so palpable as to have earned Homer 
the rebuke that Socrates made against him (Plat. Resp. 392 e—393 c), 
namely that he assimilates his language to that of the different characters 
and that he is hence imitating them.4 The pathos constructed verbally in the 
literary text must therefore in an image be expressed through the evidence 
of gesture, or by the multiplication of exempla, as in the amphora from 
Mykonos that we shall discuss in what follows. 

I believe therefore that one should conclude with Snodgrass that, ‘the 
painter and the poet were and are independent types of artists’. 

This brief preliminary observation serves to recall that the decoding of 
an image is a complex procedure. To understand an image, even if only to 
recognize the objects represented and to identify the subject of the 
representation, requires that one know the ‘manner in which, under varying 
historical conditions, specific themes and concepts were expressed by 
forms’.s It is, further, necessary to establish in a preliminary way the rules 
that governed the formation of the image. There are images that we may 
define as ‘monoscenic’, because they represent a single action or event 
(Heracles kills the Nemean lion); it is possible, on the other hand, to 
combine in a single, ‘atemporal’ representation (a synoptic image) 
moments and attributes that mark out the foundational elements of the 
career and personality of a subject (Tobias and the angel in the famous 
article by Gombrichs); it is possible, finally, to represent in sequence the 
essential moments of a story, giving rise to a narrative frieze, as on the 
columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, or — in our own times — in comic 
strips. The following pages attempt to show the complexity and variety of 
the choices made by the Corinthian artists, who adopt different formulae to 
render the same subject. 


The first three examples that we will cite are very close to each other in 
time: they demonstrate how the craftsman’s choice of communicative code 
can lead to profoundly different iconographic results of the same ‘story’. 
The theme chosen here is that of the Trojan Horse and of the tragic night 
that led to the destruction of the city. The first of the vases considered is the 
only departure from the Corinthian sphere in our examples: it is the famous 
Cycladic amphora with relief decoration, datable to the mid-74 century and 
today in the Museum of Mykonos (fig. 1).7 On the neck is the 
representation of the colossal Trojan horse: austere and lofty on its long, 


spindly legs, its rump and neck are partly cut away by a continuous line of 
openings which reveal the Danaans hidden inside it: they are thus 
represented at the moment of the dolos, while thanks to the expedient of the 
openings they hold out the weapons intended for the fight; this fight, 
however, is already underway around and on top of the horse. This off- 
hand treatment of the temporal element sets the image in an intermediate 
register between the monoscenic image and the synoptic one. 

The shoulder and upper part of the amphora are covered by panels 
similar to metopes, each of which encloses the scene of a Greek engaged in 
killing a Trojan child in the most vicious possible way, in the arms and 
before the horrified eyes of the mother, who is sometimes vainly pleading. 
Why this ferocity from the Cycladic artist? The answer is banal: all the 
pathos that a literary text can entrust to the description of individual 
episodes is here compensated by multiplying the instances, as the figures’ 
linear and schematic gestures do not permit the display of cruelty and 
horror via their expressions. This renders impossible a comparison of 
literary text and image. 
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Fig. 1: Mykonos, Museum — Relief amphora with the Sack of Troy (650 BCE) 


The solution realized on the neck of the Mykonos amphora, namely to 


represent in a single image both the dolos and the fight around the Trojan 
Horse, can now give way to a monoscenic image in the complex decoration 
of an aryballos from Caere (fig. 2),s now in the Cabinet des Medailles. 
Here the Danaans appear engaged in a pictorial battle that is aligned on 
several levels: cavalry, above and around the horse; hoplites deployed in a 
sort of phalanx; and others in the act of fighting against adversaries who 
seem to be connoted as barbarians.» The scene is fraught with fantastic 
implications because it also involves, if only marginally, the panther in the 
animal frieze. 

In contrast, the highlights of the events of the tragic night at Troy unfold 
in a continuous frieze on a pyxis in St Petersburg,10 where we can only just 
discern the wooden horse, Aeneas, Anchises and Ascanius, perhaps Priam 
assaulted by Neoptolemus and the sacrifice of Polyxena (fig. 3). As A. 
Boukina has rightly observed, in this frieze there is a striking discrepancy 
between the complexity of the conception and the poverty of the style, 
which is such as to make it unclear even what the mythical subject is. For 
this reason she suggests that it could be the maladroit reworking of an 
image ‘in a different medium’.11 I myself would say only that I regard it as 
the result of an improvization done without the help of elaborating existing 
schemata. 
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Fig. 3: St. Petersburg, Museum inv. 2394 — Pyxis with the Sack of Troy (550 BCE) 


In a different case, the taste for storytelling is accompanied by an 
effective stylistic realization, namely in a tiny aryballos found in 1981 ina 
huge hypogeum in the Osteria Necropolis at Vulci (fig. 4).12 The frieze, 
miniaturistic in character, presents a mythical episode of great interest: the 
marriage of Hebe,13 the goddess of youth, and Heracles, the most human of 
the Olympians. 14 

Unlike the apotheosis of Heracles, the theme of his marriage has not 
enjoyed any popularity either in the iconographic sphere or in the literary 
one. It is evoked only once in Homer, in a few lines of the Odyssey that 
were regarded by Onomacritus as an interpolation,15 and it recurs in a few 
passages of Hesiod, which have likewise not escaped suspicion.16 In the 
iconographic sphere of the high archaic period the Vulci aryballos can be 
considered a hapax; the scene will be picked up again only a few decades 
later by an Attic vase painter of the Exekias group,17 but on a completely 
different scheme. 


Fig. 4: Vulci, Aryballos with the Marriage of Hebe and Heracles (580 BCE) 


I have treated this vase elsewhere,is so I will here simply give a brief 
description of the scene and the conclusions that I reached as regards the 
iconographic programme. 

The wedding procession converges from both sides towards the centre of 
the scene, which is occupied by a two-horse chariot on which stand 
Heracles and Hebe. The hero holds the reins; Hebe is represented in the 
pose of anakalypsis, typical of the nuptial setting. The chariot also bears 
Athena and Aphrodite; at their shoulders are the Charites, two in number. 
To the left the chariot is followed by Apollo Musagetes and the Muses, in 
two groups of three figures, both led by Calliope. In Epicharmus, too, the 
Muses are present at the wedding of Hebe — and they are in number of 
seven — and the anomaly of their number seems to go back to Corinth. 19 
Both parts of the procession set off from a group positioned below the 
handle: in a scheme that recurs only on the slightly later Athenian acropolis 
pediment showing the apotheosis of Heracles,20 Zeus and Hera are 
represented enthroned with one in profile, the other shown frontally, while 
Hermes is inserted between them. 

The particular character of the marriage of Hebe and Heracles explains 
the function of their representation on the Corinthian aryballos. As is well 
known, the aryballos has two souls:21 it is an essential element of women’s 
cosmetics, but it is also an accoutrement of the ephebe. If we consider the 
scene in her placing on the Vulci aryballos, the ideal target that the 
iconographic programme would evoke would be a young man ready for 
marriage, and for this purpose the figure of Hebe is all the more 
appropriate, given her responsibility over the ephebia, as noted by Annie 
France Laurens.22 

The reference to the world of youth, and to the path that enables the 
transition to adulthood, emerges also from the frieze that surmounts the 
marriage scene, on the shoulder of the vase, representing a contest between 
young horsemen. And the scene on the mouth of the vase fits into this same 
youthful world: a komos, the abandoned dance that follows the 
symposium,23 which is the world through which male paideia is realized. 

It is perhaps not strictly necessary to try to fit into this system the 
gorgoneion that decorates the bottom of the vase: this image is always apt, 
being intended to ward off the evil eye. However, if one wishes, it could be 
seen as a veiled reference to the risks held by the moment of gamos, an 
aspect evoked by the frieze with the judgement of Paris that is depicted on 
the Chigi Olpe. 


The aryballos from Vulci fits into the Gorgoneion Group:24 it can be 
dated between 580 and 570 BCE. It means that, at this time, there was a 
large and detailed ‘narration’ of the marriage of Hebe to the son of 
Alcmene,25 which was present outside Attica and independent of 
Pisistratus, the Pisistratids and their politics. This seems to be confirmed by 
the complete difference of the scene on the aryballos from Vulci from that 
which a little later will be represented on the Attic pyxis mentioned 
above.26 

This little oil bottle raises anew an interesting issue: rare iconographies, 
and challenging ones, are found preferentially on aryballoi. Thus these tiny 
vases often deploy unusual and recherché subjects that were sure the center 
of well-known stories; they often show subjects that have not yet been 
found on the ‘major’ vase production; and the fact that they appear 
associated with the world of perfumes is surely no surprise, since, as has 
been noted above, the aryballos had a central role both in cosmetics and in 
the palaestra and it was a key component of Corinthian exports around the 
Mediterranean. 

Up till now my reflections have taken vase production as the sole field of 
discussion.27 However, by a lucky chance we are able to observe the world 
of the potters by looking at them through their own eyes and comparing 
their mode of representing themselves with the modes adopted in subjects 
for which there was already an established figurative tradition of a high 
standard, for example, images of divinities or horsemen. This is possible 
thanks to a unique discovery of clay panels, or ‘pinakes’, found by chance 
in 1879 on the slopes of Acrocorinth, in a saddle between that peak and the 
hill of Penteskouphia. In 1905 a brief intervention over only three days was 
able merely to establish that the saddle was cut by two watercourses and no 
trace was found that could have determined the nature of the context from 
which the items came. 

The pinakes, decorated in the black-figure technique, were designed to 
be hung up, as is documented by the presence of holes for loops, which are 
generally located in pairs at the centre on one of the edges. The potter’s 
work is not the only subject represented: many examples in fact provide 
images of divinities: principally Poseidon, accompanied by his consort 
Amphitrite; Poseidon is the divinity who is habitually invoked in the 
dedication texts, which frequently occupy an important position and are 
metrical, forming a distich. Other than the dominant presence of Poseidon, 
the presence of Athena is also documented, who however is not represented 
as Athena Ergane, but rather as Promachos. Another of the dominant 
themes is that of horsemen, and Poseidon himself is often represented as a 


hippeus, armed with the trident. The theme of the horse is the clear theme 
that links Poseidon Hippios, Athena Chalinitis and the equestrian class. 

The linkage between the images of craft activity and those of ‘noble’ 
subjects is documented by the fact that in many cases both faces of the 
pinax bear figures and, while the recurrent theme of the secondary face is 
the potters, on the other side it is divinities and horsemen who appear. Even 
more significant is the fact that sometimes the subjects usually present on 
the ‘principal’ face appear within a scene that relates to the world of the 
potters. 

To elucidate the meaning of this unusual repertoire, help is provided by a 
well known literary document, the so-called Kaminos (‘Kiln’) poem, which 
has been dated variously, but which A. C. Cassio has on solid grounds set 
in an archaic chronological horizon:2s the kiln is a dangerous device, 
capable of emitting uncontrollable flames, it is capable of roaring with the 
terrible sound that comes from the jaws of the furious horse. Kiln and horse 
have, in archaic Greek mind, one and the same nature; Poseidon and 
Athena are both their overlords, but they dominate the horse in different 
ways: the god unleashes and tames its wild fury, the goddess subjects it to 
her will with the chalinos.29 

This and other considerations lead one to see in the setting of 
Penteskouphia a sacred grove, an alsos dedicated to Poseidon Hippios. The 
pinakes, hanging from the branches of trees, were intended in the first place 
to ensure protection from the divinity, but the frequent evocation of the 
class of the hippeis will have had the purpose of acknowledging the 
important support that this class provided for the craftsmen. But how did 
the latter regard themselves? What position did they feel they occupied in 
the social hierarchy? The picture that emerges from examination of the 
pinakes is nuanced and complex. 

It is possible to consider the problem more deeply, thanks to the fact, 
already mentioned, that the pinakes are very often decorated on both faces. 
Generally the style of the ‘noble’ images is elevated, like that of the better 
Corinthian pottery, and exhibits a reliance on recurring schemes, giving a 
formulaic character to the representation. In the images on the rear, 
however, the representations of the craftsman generally display an 
extempore character; the absence of any scheme to which they might refer 
is revealed by the disjointed aspect of the figures and by the great 
variability in the solutions adopted. Yet the hypothesis that the two sides 
were painted by different hands is ruled out by the fact that in some of 
examples the divinities break into the world of the craftsmen and are 
represented standing on the stoking channel of the kiln, in the act of 


inspecting how the process of firing the vases was progressing. In other 
cases it is the work of the potters that is transferred onto the principal side, 
alongside the divinities or horsemen. The discrepancy in the stylistic level 
of the images of the two repertoires should hence be attributed to a specific 
choice by the craftsmen themselves, who were aware of their marginal 
social status and who therefore declined to give any dignity to their own 
image through the elaboration of a definite iconographic scheme. 

However, this choice contrasts with other aspects of this complex 
repertoire. An educated feature, the use of writing, is in fact pervasive: it is 
deployed primarily in the dedications, but is also used to designate various 
elements composing the picture. That the pinakes could be of great 
importance to the craftsmen is demonstrated, further, by the presence of a 
signature on two examples of high stylistic quality: that of Timonidas30 
(F846), datable to the first quarter of the 6 th century, shows on the right 
Poseidon richly attired, at his feet the stoking channel of a kiln; the 
opposite side is occupied by the elegant figure of the dedicant in hunting 
dress, on whose thigh, very visibly, is painted the inscription of the 
signature. Even more eloquent is the pinax of Milonidas (F511-MNC212), 
of the mid-6 t century,31 with the dedication — which in this case 
guarantees the identity of the painter and the dedicant — somewhat curled to 
occupy the space to the right of Poseidon’s quadriga. The presence of these 
two signatures appears especially significant in the world of Corinthian 
pottery, where signatures are almost entirely absent. 

Aside from these, there is no lack of other examples in which the 
representation of the craft work meets a high level of stylistic elaboration, 
as is seen in the pinax (K15) (fig. 5)32 that shows the craftsman Locris, bent 
over in front of the kiln. This pinax seems to translate into imagery the 
relation between Athena and the world of the potters reflected in the 
Kaminos, which is a strong argument in support of the archaic date of the 
epigram. The pinax, although extremely lacunose, preserves on the left the 
hood of the kiln, surmounted by the owl of Athena;33 on the stoking 
channel of the kiln stands the small figure of the genius of the kiln in the 
act of raising his large phallus, accompanied by the inscription kam ..., the 
incipit of the word kaminos, designating the kiln, which recurs in full on 
another example (F482—627-493) (fig. 6). 


Fig. 5: Berlin, Staatliche Museen, PreuRischer Kulturbesitz — Pinax F683—757-829 
with kiln scene and Lokris 


Fig. 6: Berlin, Staatliche Museen, PreuRischer Kulturbesitz — Pinax F.482—627-943 
with kiln scene and inscription: kaminos 


If Locris’ pinax represents in positive terms the difficult work of the 
craftsman, a degraded image emerges from other examples, such as the one 
(K16) which shows with great effectiveness the bloated and degraded body 
of a worker bent under the load of clay extracted from the claypit, with the 
characteristic symbol of highly visible genitals. The most effective example 


of this tendency is the pinax (K29) (figs. 7 a-b) which shows on the 
principal side the well balanced figure of a horseman. On the other side is 
represented a squad of workers at work in a claypit: one of them, digging 
with a large pick, is a bearded, naked figure presented with hanging 
genitalia of exaggerated length, a sign of the degeneration that manual 
labour inflicts on the body of anyone subjected to it. 


Fig. 7: Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Preuftischer Kulturbesitz — Pinax F871 
a. Horseman; b. Claypit scene 


What does this difficult relationship conceal at a more general level? The 
Greek world in general had a complex relation with the figure of the 
craftsman, which is reflected even in the mythic status of its tutelary 
divinity Hephaestus. There is no need here to rehearse the perpetual 
querelle on the position of the craftsman: he is excluded from the polis 
because his body is deformed by the practice of the arts and crafts, and his 
soul is mutilated and degraded;34 yet he, again for Plato, is also the 
demiurge who occupies an essential position in the functioning of the same 
polis. This paradoxical position was analysed in an exemplary manner by P. 
Vidal Naquet,35 who cast light on how the ambiguity of the status of the 
craftsman is an essential trait of the Greek mentality. 
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Luca Cerchiai 
Ariadne and Her Companions 


In a beautiful essay on the painting by Tintoretto, Mars and Venus 
Surprised by Vulcan (ca. 1550, Munich, Alte Pinakothek), Daniel Arasse, 
with an ironic and light touch, gave a true lesson in method: through an 
analytic reading of the details he overturned the moralistic interpretation of 
the work which chooses to make it an allegory of the institution of 
marriage, and instead he saw in it the mise en scéne of a true triumph of 
Venus, not only with respect to Mars who, fully armed, is hiding in fear 
beneath the table, but, above all, with regard to old Vulcan — he is unveiling 
the private parts of his consort, but he will soon be subjugated by them in 
his turn (fig. 1.).1 

Arasse raises the critical issue of how to address a representation that 
falls outside the canons, without having to rely on the solution of 
deciphering an allegory through the study of literary sources: he 
emphasizes the risk of submitting to a ‘historically serious’ reading in order 
to satisfy the conformism of the ‘politically correct’, which declines a 
priori to draw upon the ‘sophisticated, paradoxical, parodic, ... comic’ 
component that may be at play in a work.2 

The solution is to rely on the instrument of the active gaze, in a way that 
unveils a work’s plot by focusing on the play of variations and 
discrepancies that comprise the originality of the mise en scéne, recovering 
the ‘anachronistic’ intimacy between viewer and painter. 

We could summarize as follows: to see, one does not need texts, which 
sometimes even narrow the view; or, to put it better, one cannot refuse to 
see by abdicating to the pressure of the text. 

In a similar way, Michael Baxandall, in a famous chapter of Painting 
and Experience in Fifteenth-century Italy dwells on the notion of ‘capacity’ 
which unites the artist to those who enjoy his work: ‘a fifteenth-century 
man looking at a picture ... was aware that a good picture embodied skill 
and he was frequently assured that it was a part of the cultivated beholder 
to make discriminations about that skill, and sometimes to do so verbally’.3 

Viewers base a belief in their own capacity for analysis on the fact that 
they share with the artist a common background knowledge and in 
particular, as regards visual communication, on a habit, an experience, an 


education that allows them not to mistake the contexts and codes through 
which the representation is staged and consumed. 


Fig. 1: Munich, Alte Pinakothek : Tintoretto, Mars and Venus Surprised by Vulcan 
(Barbantini and Pittaluga 1937) 


It is only within the significant coordinates of a context that it is possible 
to transform a given subject-matter in a way that creates an alternative and 
sometimes irreverent plot, one that is set in motion in the sphere of the 
imagery. 

This approach, which has been developed so effectively in the field of 
history of art, is likewise cultivated in studies of the iconography of the 
classical world and, in particular, in the extraordinary flow of research on 
the imagery of Attic figured pottery: it may suffice to recall here the 
magnificent book by Frangois Lissarague on La cité des satyres, with the 
significant subtitle of Une antropologie ludique. 

In a reading as sophisticated as it is brilliant, Lissarague demonstrates 
how the introduction of satyr imagery into figurative pottery was done to 
surprise, to cast in mocking doubt the rules of human life by reflecting 
them in the sphere of Dionysus: ‘a la fois une fiction et une plaisanterie, 
bonne a penser’ .4 

The joke is developed at the level of a visual communication that is a 
terrain shared by the artisans and their public: ‘En images, les peintres 
jouent sur les effects de surprise et de déplacement, parfois d’inversion, ou 


de décalage’.s 

It is in this direction that my little contribution aims to move, dedicated 
to an Attic red-figure kylix datable to around 480-470 BCE, attributed to 
the Foundry Painter. It is interesting because in it is depicted for the first 
time the apparently embarrassing episode of the abandonment of Ariadne 
by Theseus:6 a figurative invention whose full significance can only be 
understood within the whole iconographic programme that unites all the 
scenes painted on the vase. 

The scene of Theseus and Ariadne recurs on one of the external faces of 
the dish (fig. 2); depicted on the opposite side is Menelaus, who, with 
sword in hand, pursues Helen to take his revenge on her on the last night of 
Troy (fig. 3); in the circular field inside the cup is depicted a bearded adult 
armed with a lance, wearing chiton and cloak, who grabs by the wrist a girl 
with her head partially covered: Sir John Beazley proposed to identify the 
couple as Agamemnon seizing Briseis (fig. 4). 

It is from this last scene that one should begin, because the image 
constructs its meaning by varying some specific codes pertaining to the 
iconography of marriage. 

The compositional scheme makes evident the tension that opposes the 
two figures: the man is depicted in movement, with his body stretched 
forward obliquely, the head turned back towards the woman and the lips 
partly open, as if he were trying to urge her onwards; the girl is immobile, 
with feet together, her chest and right arm bending to resist the pressure 
exerted on the other arm by the man’s iron grip. 

The impression that an act of force is taking place is confirmed by some 
iconographic details that signal a discrepancy with respect to the gestures 
of the gamos. 

The two figures’ eyes do not meet, distancing them from one of the most 
typical codes for tenderness and reciprocal seduction in the visual imagery: 
it is only the male figure who turns to look at the woman, whereas she 
averts her gaze, lowering it towards the hand that is grasping her wrist.7 


Figs 2—4: Tarquinia, Museo Archeologico Nazionale, kylix 5291 (Benndorf 1888- 
1890/91) 


As is well known, to take someone by the wrist (cheir epi karpo) is a 
ritual gesture that during the matrimonial procession seals the husband’s 
possession and loving guidance, but in the scene on the kylix from 
Tarquinia it has changed its significance: the hand of the girl, depicted as a 
spouse with her head covered by the fold of her cloak, has not relaxed into 
that of her partner, but, as if it were caught in a vice, it remains with the 
palm open, in an emphatically frontal depiction: the charged nature of the 
sign is doubled by the rendering of the other hand, likewise open and in the 
act of retracting. 

Through the effect of this deliberate variation of gestural codes 
connected to the sphere of marriage, the scene is constructed to emphasize 
the aggressive bullying of the male who is dragging a spouse struggling 
against him: the identification of the negative protagonist as Agamemnon is 
reinforced by the attribute of the lance, which could function as a sceptre 
but which is, at the same time, turned toward his victim as a menacing 
weapon. 

To this evocation of an inglorious episode of the story of Agamemnon is 
added the evocation of an analogous sign concerning his brother Menelaus. 


The latter is depicted as he, fully armed, pursues Helen, who flees toward 
an altar and at the same time turns toward her husband, unveiling herself; 
the gesture prefigures the resolution of the episode, when Menelaus, 
conquered by a power of seduction that is mightier than any weapon, drops 
his sword, accepting his wife back again. 

The depiction of the hero who allows himself to be disarmed recurs a 
number of times on vases: it suffices to recall the extraordinary example of 
the kylix of Euphronios from Cerveteri showing the Ilioupersis, in which 
Helen is depicted in the act of supplicating her husband, stretching out her 
arms to him: despite the gaps in the image, we can see in the scene Eros, 
flying close to Helen, and the sword of Menelaus, which has fallen to the 
ground.s 

In the kylix of Euphronios, the group of Helen and Menelaus is arranged 
symmetrically with respect to that of Ajax and Cassandra in the continuous 
frieze that runs round the inside of the dish; the opposed fate of the two 
female figures is staged through the reversed results of their plea in 
supplication, which unites them in relation to the heroes who menace them 
and which is translated onto the visual level in the contrasting rendering of 
the bodies: naked and unarmed, that of Cassandra is destined to be violated, 
while that of Helen is an active weapon of seduction, displayed through her 
diaphanous clothing. 


Fig. 5: Berlin, Antikensammlung: hydria F 2179 (Neugebauer 1932) 


Via the stories of Agamemnon and Menelaus we may now finally return 
to Theseus’ betrayal. 

While Menelaus runs after his wife, the young Theseus is secretly 
moving away from his own companion: he bends to collect his sandals 
without making a noise, while Ariadne lies asleep on a rock beneath a 
winged figure which has something of the nature of both Hypnos and Eros; 
at the hero’s back is Hermes, already in motion, urging him to leave and 
follow him with his gaze and the movement of his arms. 

As has been emphasized by Elisabetta Pala and Pilar Diez del Corral 
Correidoira in careful studies of the iconography of Ariadne in Attic 
pottery, the scene makes evident the passivity of Theseus, who leaves his 
companion in obedience to a divine command, with a submissive 
comportment that remains constant in the other representations of the 
episode:9 in the kylix his attitude is shown as a renunciation of the gamos,10 
the potential for which is expressed by the desirable body of Ariadne 
presented to his gaze beneath the diaphanous garment,11 functioning as a 


daidalon that corresponds to the necklace displayed by the winged figure of 
Hypnos / Eros balanced in flight. 

The construction of the image explicitly emphasizes the loss of the 
reciprocal gaze that supports amorous intimacy, involving in the visual joke 
the spectator who admires the female body but, at the same time, observes 
Theseus avert his eyes from his companion to fasten his sandals and 
Ariadne lying with eyes closed, conquered by sleep, her face turned in the 
opposite direction to that of her hero. 

The higher power that prevents the union of the two young people is 
manifested in the power of the vines of Dionysus, which loom over 
Ariadne to the point that they touch her body with their grape clusters: the 
iconographic construction reveals without ambiguity the future set aside for 
the Cretan princess, destined to accompany a god against whom a young 
hero cannot compete. 

The same plot is staged in a magnificent hydria of the Syleus Painter, 
almost contemporary with the kylix, in which Athena draws Theseus away 
with an imperious gesture of her hand, while Dionysus abducts Ariadne, 
holding her up by the hand:12 the gesture, halfway between a kidnap and a 
dance movement, is charged with erotic tension which the girl does not 
draw away from (figs 5—6).13 

This dwelling on Theseus’ limited responsibility has been linked to a 
deliberate strategy in Athenian propaganda to rehabilitate the reputation of 
the hero, exculpating him from the charge of a dishonourable act.14 


Fig. 6: Berlin, Antikensammlung: hydria F 2179 — the figured scene (detail) (Gerhard 
1843) 


However, this hypothesis, which rides on the coat-tails of the literary 
sources, collides with the essential datum that this figurative theme is an 
inno vation introduced into the red-figure repertoire only in the first 
decades of the 5 th century: one would therefore need to accept that the 
motif of Theseus’ betrayal, with its burden of negative values, had been 
invented essentially to enable its own refutation. If, on the other hand, we 
follow without prejudice the flow of the images, the solution is simpler: the 
theme of the abandonment of Ariadne can in reality be reversed into its 
contrary, evoking the withdrawal to which Theseus is forced: he, the 
irresistible seducer who could have carried off Helen and Ariadne, must 
now cede the field to the much more potent rival represented by Dionysus. 

Read in this light, the theme depicted expresses a content that matches 
the other inglorious stories of Agamemnon and Menelaus that are painted 
on the cup from Tarquinia, together with which it achieves a unified 
programme of meaning, centred on the theme of the failures that even 
heroes may encounter with women. Through its mythical paradigms the 
whole masculine world was to be cast in mocking doubt in the articulation 
of the age classes: Theseus is depicted as a young man ready to take a wife 
but is incapable of defending her; Menelaus is a warrior at the height of his 
strength but is disarmed by Helen; Agamemnon, mighty in his royal 
authority, grabs Briseis roughly, but he will soon have to return her, and in 
addition swear an oath that he has not touched her. Contextualizing the 
scene within the whole programme of the cup makes it possible, therefore, 
to recover the cultural coordinates of its consumption, saving it from the 
risk of a ‘politically correct’? reading based on the assumption that in the 
Athenian community it was not legitimate to manipulate the image of the 
city’s hero by contaminating it with registers considered anomalous with 
respect to the official ones. 15 

It helps, on the other hand, to return to the reading of Tintoretto’s Mars 
and Venus Surprised by Vulcan, and to see in the kylix of the Foundry 
Painter the representation of the victory of Ariadne and her companions: a 
ludic variation within a canonical tradition, linked to a communicative 
register in which it was possible to reverse the plot and make women the 
more powerful party, imagining a feminine triumph that was probably 
deserved, but which the Athenian man was inclined to recognize only in the 
festive alterity of the symposium, in the shadow of Dionysus’ vines. 
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Lucio Del Corso 
A Tale of Mummies, Drinking Parties, 


and Cultic Practices: Submerged 
Texts and the Papyrological 
Evidence 


The papyrus PL IH/112 is one of the many unattributed literary fragments 
preserved in the Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana (fig. 1).1 


) 


TTR’ h' bok’ bob? RUB! Bb! ho 
Fig. 1: PL III/112 (unknown prose work about Athenian expedition in Sicily) © 
Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana — MiBACT 


The appearance of the script is consonant with a date in the Severan 
period or a little later, but we do not know where in Egypt it was found (the 
Fayyum? Oxyrhynchus?). The few surviving words give a glimpse of a 
work of exceptional interest. In the second column there is a mention of a 
wnhloioua Anpootpatov, and a little further on another proper name 
appears: Avtiwayov. Greek history is full of figures with these names, but 


the only way to set into relation a Demostratus and an Antimachus within 
the same text is supposing that the former is a demagogue of the 5 th 
century BCE, mentioned by Plutarch as one of the most forceful supporters 
of the Athenian expedition to Sicily in 416-415 BCE, and the latter an 
official on that same expedition, mentioned in an Attic inscription UG I 
3370) alongside the much better known Alcibiades, Nicias and Lamachus. 
The fragment therefore ought to belong to a work containing references to 
this expedition, one of the best known events of the Peloponnesian War; it 
was perhaps an oration, or more likely some kind of historical narrative in 
which much space was given to figures who are absent from Thucydides. 
The expedition to Sicily was described, with attention to details omitted by 
Thucydides, by a number of authors now known only from a few scattered 
fragments: Ephorus, Philistus, Timaeus, Hellanicus of Samos; Philistus and 
Timaeus are the main non-Thucydidean sources used by Plutarch in his 
reconstruction of the Greek exploits in the West. Is the text on the papyrus 
in some way connected to their works? This is possible, but we cannot be 
sure. Out of all this work only fragile traces now survive. 

The Laurentian scrap brings us face to face with a situation very familiar 
to anyone who works with papyri: the sensation of being surrounded by the 
remains of an impressive shipwreck, in which it is to some extent possible 
to recover genuine treasures, alongside a vast quantity of splinters and 
confused fragments too small or damaged for their original scope even to 
be a subject of hypothesis. The fame of papyrology is linked above all to 
the most precious objects retrieved from the wreck: without papyrus rolls 
such as those that contain the epinicians and dithyrambs of Bacchylides (P. 
Lond. Lit. 46) or the Constitution of the Athenians of Aristotle (P. Lond. 
Lit. 108), and more generally without the discoveries made in peripheral 
towns such as Oxyrhynchus, Tebtynis, Antinoupolis and others, the 
handbooks of classical literary history would be much slimmer.2 

But the papyri make it possible to reach a part of the Greek literary 
experience that is even more invisible to us. Even the least impressive 
splinters of the planking can help us imagine at least the appearance of the 
hull, its dimensions and colours: that is, we can assess the Greek literary 
system more comprehensively by casting a look over its submerged 
dimension. And that is what I will try to do in the course of this paper, if 
only in an unsystematic way, and focusing on the chronological span from 
the Hellenistic period to the Antonines, before Christianity further 
complicated the system of genres. 

To do this we need to start with the mummies. 

Until the end of the 1 st century BCE it was a common practice in Egypt 


to wrap up the bodies of the dead, after their mummification, in ‘cocoons’ 
of cartonnage created by covering strips of linen or papyrus with plaster 
and paint. Sometimes the cartonnage also used pages that had been written 
upon and were no longer in use, containing documentary records and even 
literary texts.3 The mummies of the Ptolemaic era thus became genuinely 
strata of texts, from which some of the oldest Greek books have been 
extracted. By exploring them it is possible to enter into direct contact with 
the intellectual practices, literary tastes and cultural demands of Greeks in 
Egypt in the Hellenistic period. The panorama of authors and texts that 
emerges from this cartonnage is much more variegated than what we are 
used to: alongside major authors, and texts that can at least be assigned to 
well defined literary genres, if not to a known writer, there is also wide 
attestation of textual types that seem to our eyes ‘minor’ and secondary, but 
which must have constituted a significant part of the ancient literary 
experience.4 

The first example that I shall dwell on is ‘gnomological’ literature. This 
label refers to collections of short texts, for the most part in iambic 
trimeters but also in trochaic tetrameters or in prose, with the character of 
‘wise sayings’; these are sometimes anonymous and sometimes attributed 
to famous authors of the past. 5 

‘Gnomological literature’, to adopt Paolo Carrara’s metaphor,6 is an 
underground river that flows out above ground into only two relatively 
structured collections: the so-called Monostichoi attributed to Menander — a 
collection of sayings, each a single line of iambic trimeter — and the large 
collection of texts in prose and verse edited by Stobaeus in the 5 4 century 
CE;7 these works are of disparate character and are generally only 
examined in their role as a ‘reservoir’ from which to haul out literary 
literary fragments of much earlier eras. However, the cartonnage of Hibeh 
and Gurob allows us to go back to a far earlier stage. 8 

Let us consider some general aspects of our documentation. The sayings 
were set out either in verse (P. Hib. I 1), though not always in monostichic 
form, or in prose (P. Hib. I 17); in the latter case, the saying is set within an 
anecdote or a short narrative — a clear influence from the philosophical 
tradition. The name of the author of the maxims is often absent, or may be 
indicated inside the column at the start of each section. Sometimes the 
theme on which the collected gnomai turn is also specified: thus, for 
example, in the upper margin of the anthology P. Hib. I 17 we find the 
indication ‘On expenses’ (epi &vnAopLatwv), followed by the name of 
Simonides, to whom the maxims were evidently attributed. When the texts 
are presented in an especially elaborate arrangement, attempts have been 


made to characterize the personality of a single author and a unified 
compositional plan that could run through the whole set of verses 
transcribed, but the results have not always been convincing. This is the 
case, for example, with the trimeters preserved in P. Heid. Inv. G 434, 
traditionally attributed to Cares, a writer of tragedy of the 4 th century BCE: 
despite the admirable attempts of scholars of the calibre of Powell, Gerhard 
and Jakel, it is not possible to restore a unified and coherent text on the 
basis of the Heidelberg fragments, and it may be, rather, that this papyrus, 
too, is no more than an anthology of gnomai of various authors. 9 

Another approach that has been attempted is to ascribe the preserved 
anthologies to the labours of intellectual figures mentioned in learned 
sources. Thus the papyri P. Hib. I 1 (= Powell, Coll. Alex. fr. 1; PCG I, 244) 
and 2 (PCG I, 245), which contain maxims in trochaic tetrameters, have 
been associated with the collections of sayings of Epicharmus compiled by 
an obscure Pythagorean philosopher called Axiopistus, discussed by 
Athenaeus, who cites Philochorus and Apollodorus as his sources (Athen. 
14. 648 d). The surviving section of P. Hib. I 1 directly mentions the name 
Epicharmus (line 13) and, what is more, the verses it bears are clearly in 
the Doric dialect. But in this case, too, there is no element that would 
support the idea that this surviving column was the first in a roll that 
contained nothing but the trochaic gnomai of a single author. And in P. Hib. 
I 2 there are such marked differences in dialect from that of the other 
papyrus (the sporadic Doricisms are merely superficial)10 that it is 
extremely unlikely that the text it transmits is from the same work as the 
one copied out in P. Hib. I 1. 

These collections on papyrus are in reality the remains of a much 
broader galaxy of texts, varied in character and diffused in several different 
spheres. Gnomic anthologies were prepared both by intellectuals of high 
standing — Athenaeus himself mentions not only the Pythagorean 
Axiopistus, but also other andres endoxoi, such as the auletes Chrysogonus 
— and also by compilers at a humbler level, who did not necessarily have 
access to large libraries and who were not equipped with encyclopaedic 
erudition. The creation of an anthology was not just a simplified means of 
accessing works from the past, but was an easy way to create new works 
‘on a theme’, re-using old materials, which could have eventually been 
stitched together editorially, even if in most cases, and especially in texts 
produced in peripheral milieux, there was no need for such interventions. 
‘To anthologize’ is thus revealed as a genuinely authorial practice, which 
formed a crosscurrent in the diffusion of literature from the beginning of 
the Hellenistic era. And, incidentally, this notion of compilation as genuine 


literary creation reappears again, centuries later, in the prologue of 
Stobaeus’ anthology (Stob. prooem. = Phot., Cod. 167, 112 a-b). 

But beyond a tiny number of exceptions, these collections, insofar as 
they were intended for a quite precise scope and tied to a particular theme, 
appear to have been ‘weak’ textual corpora, subject by their very nature to 
further cut-and-paste operations, additions and confusions in the order of 
the verses they present: textual corpora, that is, that were structurally 
incapable of trigging mechanisms that would promote an _ integral 
transmission of the whole work. 


Alongside the collections of gnomic texts, there is another genre of 
anthologies that is well attested by the papyri: ‘sympotic’ anthologies, that 
is, collections of texts of various lengths designed, even in their layout, to 
be read aloud in a group during a symposium. 11 

The symposia for which these texts were intended were of course 
something profoundly different from the symposia which had been typical 
in the archaic and classical eras, primarily as regards the numbers of people 
who engaged in the practice.12 These were no longer just the members of 
an aristocratic elite but came from much wider social circles, for whom, 
especially in areas of the Hellenistic world far from the Greek homeland, 
the practice of collective drinking after the meal, accompanied by songs, 
sketches and jokes of various kinds, became a way of consolidating an 
ethnic identity that was still very shaky. In the course of this process the 
symposium lost the ritual character that had distinguished it from the more 
general banquet, but in compensation entertainments linked to reading were 
spread among social strata that had not previously been accustomed to this 
kind of pastime. A first literary consequence of this process was the 
proliferation of treatises designed as etiquette guides to help people deal 
with this occasion, which was such an important test of status throughout 
Greek history. Works like this were composed by philosophers such as 
Aristotle and Chrysippus, but even the hetaira Gnathena is said to have 
written a Nopoc coccitikéc which applied to everyone who wanted to visit 
her house. Of these treatises nothing survives aside from some odd 
quotation siphoned off by Athenaeus. 

The symposium anthologies preserved by the papyri do not help us to 
understand the physiognomy of these lost works, but do allow us to form 
an idea of what the texts employed during these symposia were really like. 

We may consider, to cite just one case, the two extraordinary finds P. 


Tebt. I 1 and 2 (fig. 2), which date to the end of the 2 "d century BCE and 
come from the cartonnage of crocodile mummies discovered near the 
Temple of Sobek in the town of Tebtynis. 

The two papyri contain the same selection of texts, bar a few variations, 
but they are arranged in a different order, as if reflecting alternative 
programmes for the symposium, as has been shown clearly by Franco 
Ferrari. The collection encompasses texts in lyric metre (including a lament 
by Helen that could very well be part of a tragic rhesis and a little song 
describing a wooded valley hidden among the mountain crags); these larger 
songs are accompanied by aphorisms on love in iambic trimeters, which in 
their turn are interwoven with short texts in prose dedicated to the delights 
of drunkenness, or offering anecdotes of obscene flavour, such as these: 13 
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Fig. 2: P. Tebt. | 2 v, frr. a-b, © The Center for the Tebtunis Papyri — The Bancroft 
Library, University of California, Berkeley 


P. Tebt. I 1 r, ll. 14-15 =12 fr. av, rr. 5-7 
mivovt[ec.... (?) z]Otov pf[spEeOd]cpe0a KodKétt PPovobiEV, 
6 8’&pa(c) éné z[vpt]varc taiic [.] .tev. [....a]ic katakéxavKev 


P. Tebt. I 1 r, ll. 17-19 
Miromvyictic tic anoOvyckov Evetsidato toic yvM@pipotc, KATAKADCATE TH OCTAPLE [LOv 
kai katégate Kai KOyate iva toic Ta sumdyta Tovodct éximacOf wc PAaPLAKOV. 


Erotic verses, invitations to drink without thinking of the consequences and 
vulgar jokes must have rung out in the symposia of the whole Hellenized 
world, in the little brick houses of Tebtynis as in the elegant banqueting 
halls of Athenian residences. Epictetus, for example, clearly refers to the 
existence of books containing collections of Ovopdtia, ‘funny sayings’, 14 


which we may suppose were especially well suited to amuse the 
participants at symposia, and not just the upmarket ones. The papyri of 
Tebtynis thus preserve tiny scraps of a larger — and more structured — group 
of texts. 

And these texts are not without a faint but clearly detectable literary fla- 
vour. In the first erotic aphorism quoted above, for example, immoderate 
drinking is expressed by the perfect tense peusO0cus8a, an expression 
charged with literary echoes and certainly far from the everyday language. 
Likewise the anecdote about the erotomaniac that immediately follows it 
has an undeniable literary colouring: mUomvyictic is a hapax, and the 
following line, with its tricolon of vaguely alliterative aorist imperatives, is 
designed to create a parodic contrast between the solemnity of the 
formulation and the request’s rather less than courtly intention. 

The gnomic anthologies and sympotic songs are still comprehensible 
within the framework of the more elevated Greek literary tradition, that 
emanated directly from the civilization of the poleis. But the papyri allow 
us to pick up traces of a great literary activity that involved spheres beyond 
this, linked to the new geographical, cultural and religious realities which 
the Greeks of the Hellenistic era had to confront. 


The first phase of the Ptolemaic monarchy was characterized by strong 
economic growth, above all consequence of a more intensive and effective 
exploitation of the land. New lands were won from the desert and the 
marshes, thanks to an impressive net of hydraulic works, and these lands 
were assigned to former soldiers, functionaries and trusted supporters of the 
new monarchy. These people would go on to form a new elite which was 
wealthy but faced many problems typical of new colonists.15 Two demands 
in particular must have been pressing: the need to adapt Greek agricultural 
techniques to new terrains and climatic conditions, and the need to confront 
a previously unknown way of measuring time. These problems inspired the 
production of scientific treatises, for the most part linked to the Greek 
philosophical tradition. But, at the same time, the need for practical 
responses to complex questions led to the birth of a more basic literary 
production, which was conceptually meagre but — we may presume — 
circulated far more widely. Here again, the papyri of the chora represent 
our only contact with this submerged literary zone. 

Among the Greeks settled in the Arsinoite nome, the present-day 
Fayyum, in the mid-3 ™ century BCE, was a certain Zenon, factotum of the 


powerful Apollonius, minister of finance of Ptolemy II. We know this 
person well thanks to the discovery of his personal archive, containing 
hundreds upon hundreds of papyri, for the most part with documentary 
content, which constitutes a primary source for our knowledge of the life 
and culture of the Greeks during the first phase of the colonization of 
Egypt.16 A small literary fragment, however, written in Zenon’s own hand, 
turns out to be of great interest for our enquiry: the papyrus PSI VI 624, 
which contains part of a prose text illustrating ways of cultivating the vine 
(fig. 3). A large section of Theophrastus’ De causis plantarum (3. 16) is 
devoted to viticulture, and there is a widely held view that the innovations 
in agricultural techniques introduced to Egypt under the Ptolemies were 
influenced by the theories of this philosopher.17 However, from a literary 
point of view, if we compare the anonymous treatise transcribed by Zenon 
to the prose of Theophrastus, substantial differences are apparent. The 
interest of Theophrastus, who begins the section about viticulture with the 
Odyssey, is in working out the physis of the plant. The concern of our 
anonymous author, in contrast, is to indicate the month and day on which to 
plant, hoe or harvest the grape clusters. 
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Fig. 3: PSI VI 624, © Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana — MiBACT 


PSI VI 624 is not the only ‘practical agricultural handbook’ (to adopt a 
definition of E. G. Turner)1s preserved by the papyri. A fully analogous text 
is found in P. Hib. II 187, of the same period but focused on the cultivation 
of the almond, and the examples could be multiplied. We should suppose, 
therefore, that there was an independent stream of functional texts of 
applied science, which was perhaps known already to Theophrastus. 

Another essential requirement for the new rulers of Egypt was the 
harmonization of the systems of measuring time. The calendar used by the 


Greeks was a lunar calendar of 354 days with the periodic addition of an 
intercalary month, which was less precise than the traditional Egyptian one, 
which was solar and divided into 365 days. The confrontation of different 
models was one of the factors that contributed to the development of a rich 
astronomical literature which is almost entirely lost: aside from indirect 
citations, all that survives is the treatise of Aristarchus, On the sizes and 
distances of the Sun and Moon, and, for a later period, the commentary of 
Hipparchus on the Phaenomena of Aratus and on Eudoxus.19 In parallel to 
this ‘high-level’ technical writing, from the start of the 3 4 century BCE the 
production of practical manuals also began, in which the measurement of 
the movements of celestial bodies, the calculation of time and the correct 
sequence of agricultural tasks and cult practices are all closely interwoven. 
One of the most significant examples of this type of technical writing is P. 
Hib. I 27, written around 300 BCE (fig. 4). 


Fig. 4: P. Hib. | 27, col. iv, taken from Grenfell and Hunt 1906, pl. VIII 


This text is usually regarded as a ‘ritual calendar’, but this definition 
does not do justice to its complexity. The prologue, unfortunately 
incomplete, provides a series of elements that help set the work in context 
better: the author (col. i) states that he studied the movements of the stars at 
Sais for five years under the guidance of a ‘thoroughly wise man’ (lines 
19-20) and presents his own work as an exposition of the instruction that 
he received, which is ‘as accurate as possible in the shortest space’ (lines 
34-36); the ultimate aim is, specifically, to avoid discrepancies between the 
reckoning of the lunar and solar years (col. ii). It would be easy to dismiss 


this narrative framework as pure fiction, but the situation is more complex: 
the calculations of J. G. Smyly showed beyond doubt that the point of 
observation from which the astronomical observations were carried out 
really is the town of Sais, which must indeed be the place where the text 
was actually composed. 

The work is structured as short astronomical ‘files’ introduced by precise 
observations that include references to the position of the moon, sun and 
other stars; all measurements are followed by notes on the most important 
festival in the period corresponding to each astronomical phase and 
sometimes by notices about the condition of the Nile spate and the 
agricultural tasks to be undertaken. 

The prose is basic, but not without a humble charm. Consider, for 
example, col. vi, ll. 83-87: 

KG Avpa akpdvoyoc Sbvet, |} vwoE pv 10¢’q’, f S’Hwépa 1BB (VA u's’, | Tpoundémc 

Eopm dv Kadodcw | “TpOipww, Kai votoc avet, éav dé | OAD yévNTaL TH EK THC yijc 


KOTAKGEL. 


27, Lyre sets in the evening. The night is 11 and 8/45 hours, the day 12 and 37/45. The 
festival of Prometheus whom they call Iphtimis, and the south wind blows, and if it 
becomes intense it burns up the fruits of the earth. 


The adjective aypm@vuyoc (the more usual spelling is &ypdovuyoc) and the 
verb d0v@ are not only terms of astronomical jargon used in the treatises of 
Eudoxus and Geminus. The two words gained poetic sanction in the 
Hellenistic period, as we see in a line by Posidippus transmitted by 
Athenaeus (Suppl. Hell. 698): 


ovdd€ Tot GKPdvvxot Woypai Sbvovot TéAetat (the Pleiads). 


And again, returning to P. Hib. I 27, further on, at col. xii, Il. 165-169: 


Kai év Cat zavy[yupic] | “AOnvac kai Adyvovc | Kdovct KATH THY yOPaY, | Kai O TOTApLOC 
émionaiver | Tpdc THV GvaBacw 


and at Sais there is a panegyris for Athena and they burn lamps throughout the region, and 
the river shows signs of rising. 


The expression Avyvouc Kaistv may seem semantically strained, but in fact 
there are very precise parallels in ‘high’ prose contexts: for example, it is 
used by Poseidonius (F94 Jacoby = fr. 236 Edelstein — Kidd) and again by 
Strabo in the description of Babylon and its oil wells (Strab. 16. 1. 15 @ 
avt’ Edaiov tobc ADYVvoUC KhOUCL). 

More generally, the swift pace with which these notes on geography and 


customs are juxtaposed with each other seems to recall, in some respects, 
certain sections of the work of Strabo, especially when Strabo’s tendency to 
catalogue wins out over his tendency to tell anecdotes: we may think for 
example of the section of Book 5 devoted to the description of the minor 
towns of Latium, in which each is assigned a typical trait in a few words, 
combined by polysyndeton in preference to subordination. 

There is no reason to believe that compilations like this were an 
exclusive feature of Egypt: to the contrary, texts of this kind will have been 
needed in any region of the wide area touched by Hellenism. But we have 
no way to determine the strength of this further submerged current. 


xe 


P. Hib. I 27 also allows us to glimpse a different problem. The exchange of 
specialist ideas required a corresponding linguistic effort to identify the 
terms best suited to the precise expression of concepts and objects. A hint 
of this intellectual need can be detected, for example, in the roundabout 
phrase with which the sundial is indicated in col. ii, Il. 26-28: ‘the cylinder 
of stone that was called in Greek “gnomon’*‘. But the occasions for 
linguistic contact went well beyond the establishment of a shared technical 
vocabulary. Sometimes whole literary compositions get translated from 
Egyptian into Greek: this is the case, for example, with a unique work, the 
so-called ‘Dream of Nectanebo’, copied around the mid-2 4 century on a 
papyrus roll discovered in the Serapeum of Memphis as part of the so- 
called ‘archive of the sons of Glaucias’.20 This text represents the 
translation into Greek of a Konigsnovelle, a ‘story of the king’, a very 
common textual type in Egyptian literature from the New Kingdom 
onwards. Only a few fragments of the Egyptian original survive, the latest 
of which date to the late Ist / early 2 "4 century CE, a period in which the 
production of the Demotic texts was becoming ever more tenuous: it must 
thus have been a text that was relatively popular, which probably explains 
the interest it would have held for Greek readers fully integrated into an 
Egyptian context.21 Translations of Demotic literary texts are also found in 
papyri of the imperial period: for example, the socalled ‘Story of Tefnut’, a 
narrative preserved in P. Lond Lit. 192, a roll of the 3 ™ century CE, 
presents the translation into Greek of an Egyptian mythological story, the 
‘Myth of the Sun’s Eye’, a story that was being told already in the 
Ptolemaic period.22 

And it is precisely here, in the sphere of the sacred, of religion, of cult 
practices, that the contact between the Greek world and the Egyptian world 


is revealed to be especially fruitful. This was a consequence of the 
syncretistic policy consciously promoted by the rulers of Egypt from the 
beginnings of the Ptolemaic monarchy, which gave rise in the literary field 
to cross-fertilizations that were continuous but are now hard to pin down. 

To illustrate how durable the effects of this encounter could be, it is 
worth pausing to consider a text rather later than the ones we have looked 
at so far, a roll written around the mid 2 "4 century CE, P. Oxy. XI 1380 
(recto) and 1381 (verso).23 This roll probably constituted a coherent book 
project: it is written by two hands, essentially contemporary, which have 
transcribed two texts which, though distinct, both relate to the sacred 
sphere. 

The recto (according to the run of the fibres) contains a long prose 
invocation of Isis. The prose is divided into cola, linked by polysyndeton 
but distinguished by lectional signs added by the same hand that 
transcribed the text. In the first six surviving columns the goddess is 
invoked by listing all the epicleses and epithets conferred on her in the 
principal cities of Egypt and the Mediterranean; through this all her 
mysterious powers are catalogued. This manner of approaching the goddess 
by listing her multiple identities exhibits a way of proceeding that is typical 
in Egyptian sacred texts, and in the second part of the text, too, we find 
epithets clearly derived from Egyptian cult phraseology: for example, this 
is an explanation for the periphrases in lines 135-136 (mv tOv BEmv 
Apzmoxpativ, ‘Harpocrates of the gods’) or again at lines 138-139: 
Tictotacaw avénov Kat Coijc diadnya, in which aictotacaic is a hapax. 
But at the same time space is given here to expressions that are exquisitely 
Greek, with rich literary echoes. The goddess is also ypappatucnh, 
Aoyictuch, Ppovipn (Il. 123-124), ‘skilled in letters and numbers, wise and 
understanding’, poucavaywyov (1. 128), ‘leader of the Muses’, svapemijy (1. 
130), ‘comely’, all expressions that are typically Hellenic in spirit. 
Similarly @wtoc Kai mAEypLatmv Kupia, ‘mistress of the light and flames’ 
(lines 248-249) recalls traits of the Greek gods since Homer: in //. 21. 337, 
for example, the @Aéyua is invoked by Hera to burn up the Trojans. 

How widely diffused were texts of this type? Probably very widely 
indeed. Every town, even of modest size, had at least one sanctuary that 
was the centre for a busy priestly class and was able to attract a number of 
faithfuls. Their relation to the god often passed through the medium of 
writing, in the simple form of the oracular notice or the more refined forms 
of the prophetic oracle or the interpretation of dreams.24 Further, the 
temples might have their own library, as was the case in the Temple of 
Sobek at Tebtynis, in which texts were found in Demotic, Hieratic and 


Greek, mostly — but not exclusively — on theological subjects.25 But, above 
all, invocations and prayers must have been a fundamental part of the ritual 
to honour the gods, and these invocations generated texts of a very different 
type from traditional Greek hymnody.26 

The verso, P. Oxy. XI 1381, contains a text that falls even further outside 
the usual scheme, designed to exalt the power of Imouthes, venerated by 
the Greeks as Asclepius and Serapis. The text opens with the tale of the 
pharaoh Nekteneibis, who, by pure chance, has restored and has been 
studying an ancient byb/on containing an exaltation of this god. The 
account is interrupted ex abrupto by a comment from the anonymous 
author: ‘And I, having often begun the translation of this roll into the Greek 
language, have learned to announce it for eternity...’ (lines 32-35). This 
statement is followed by the explanation of the true motives that have 
moved him to risk such a complex literary venture: the author says that he 
had personally seen the power of the god at work, on the day when the god 
healed his mother of the quartan ague through a miraculous epiphany in the 
Serapeum of Memphis, where they had both gone as supplicants. 

The story of the miracle has all the features of the ghost stories and 
mysterious apparitions that studded ancient narrative and which we find in 
the novels: it was night, and all were asleep apart from the sufferers; the 
god was revealed only to the author, leaving his mother with her eyes 
shielded in a sort of catalepsy; the god was of great size, surrounded by 
light and held a book in his hand, with which he touched our hero. Out of 
this encounter arose a realization: the greatness of the god must be spread 
among all the people of the earth. ‘And so, my lord, I believe that this book 
has been completed by your benevolence, not by my cleverness, and the 
writing accords with your divinity’ (lines 181 ff.). The text (graphe: |. 187) 
is not limited to a simple literal rendering — as in the case of the ‘Dream of 
Nectanebo’, where some names were even left in their original Egyptian 
and merely transliterated into Greek letters — but is described as a genuine 
adaptation: ‘indeed in the course of the composition I have corrected some 
defects and eliminated some superfluities, and in telling a rather long story 
I have used few words, to tell once and for all a complicated tale’ (lines 
174 ff.). 

This authentic redactional notice concludes with an unconnected 
invocation to Asclepius, at the end of which the work proper begins, 
though for us it is lost: the papyrus breaks off at the first scene, which 
shows Mencheres (our Mycerinus) going to the tombs of Asclepius, Horus 
and Caleoibis, the son of Apollo. 

The text produced by this mystic experience is a hybrid that is difficult to 


classify. In some aspects it is a perfectly Greek work, not only on account 
of its lexical and stylistic characteristics, but more generally for the 
author’s attitude to the operation of writing, which is articulated in different 
phases according to the usual practice of Greek and Roman literary 
production;27 further, the unknown author states that he has composed other 
works, including a byblon physikon, a philosophical treatise (lines 172— 
173). But in other aspects the text seems very far from standard Greek 
compositional and literary practice. The setting and cultural horizon that 
provide the frame of reference seem intrinsically Egyptian, and more 
generally its structuring, characterized by a juxtaposition of narrative 
sequences that are not necessarily correlated, the redactional excursus and 
religious invocations, make it an unicum for which it is difficult to find 
parallels within the system of traditional genres: P. Oxy. XI 1381 seems in 
some parts to recall the novel and the narrative, in others pamphlets of 
mystical character such as the sacred orations of Aelius Aristides, but 
without it being possible to tie it exactly to either of these two textual types. 

One way to set the work in its appropriate frame of reference is offered 
to us by Strabo, who in his description of the Serapeum of Canopus recalls 
a singular practice: the faithful who witnessed an epiphany of the god 
sometimes decided to recount their experience in writings called 
therapeias28 or aretas, to be understood respectively as ‘tales of healing’ 
and ‘acts of grace’.29 And, finally, structures like the Serapeum at Memphis 
or Canopus, with their interminable catacombs, asphyxiating antiquity and 
unmanageable layers of millennia of Egyptian religious symbolism and 
centuries of Greek ritual, were sites ideally suited to inspire mystical 
experiences and hallucinations, which in turn lent themselves easily to a 
literary treatment. It is in this current of experience that P. Oxy. XI 1381 
moves: an ephemeral textual current, unregulated and unable to generate 
tradition, from which the author departs to create something different again, 
which is destined by its very nature to become ‘submerged’. 


xe 


A discussion focused on submerged literary experiences cannot offer 
conclusions. From these few examples, which certainly do not exhaust the 
range of multifaceted textual variety offered by the papyri, perhaps all that 
emerges is just the outline of the submerged hull that we would like to 
delineate. However, I shall try to sketch some more general considerations 
that I offer as a point of departure for possible further discussion. 

There is one thing that the gnomologia of Hibeh, the anthologies of 


Tebtynis, the calendars and the agricultural manuals all have in common. 
All these texts are situated in a ‘grey zone’, where the boundary is 
especially unclear between literary elaboration and the compilation of a 
text aimed at an immediate practical need or linked to a moment of 
particular significance in the life associated with it. And the texts linked to 
cult enter this grey zone in some way too, even though their realization has 
followed more complex schemes (I think here once again of the two 
Oxyrhynchite texts with the visions of the holy fool blessed by Asclepius 
and the tortuous Isiac polyonymy). 

In this grey zone we find the coexistence of a ‘high’ literary language, 
influences from ‘other’ cultures with which the Greeks had come into 
contact and, at the same time, completely different expressive modes that 
cannot be traced either to the literary baggage of the past nor to the non- 
Greek sphere, and which was perhaps drawn from the language and lexicon 
of everyday life, perhaps the inheritance from ancient, popular traditions. 

From the beginning of the Hellenistic period, these texts enter into a 
reciprocal relation with the grander literary experiences. The ‘high’ 
scientific treatises must have had a debt (which is now difficult to assess) to 
the ‘practical’ works, but at the same time it is difficult to suppose that the 
well codified structure of the works of Theophrastus or the Alexandrian 
astronomers did not provide a model to be followed — purged of its 
conceptual refinements and the more complex calculations — in the 
composition of minor texts too. And we may presume that similar 
interactions might be identified in other literary spheres: in the varied 
galaxy of narrative production from ghost stories to more or less languid, 
more or less exotic love stories, for example, and perhaps, in poetry, in 
hymnography. 

The submerged is not the sublime, to pick up a point made by Laura 
Lulli. But its study nonetheless brings a great prize, namely to reveal the 
complexity of a system and so to reveal to us connections and correlations 
that would otherwise remain incomprehensible and unknown. 
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Raffaele Luiselli 
The Circulation and Transmission of 


Greek Adespota in Roman Egypt 


The title of this study promises more than the available space allows it to 
say. The problem of the circulation and transmission of adespota is a 
complex topic, and it is not my intention to address it here in a complete 
way. I shall instead concentrate on the implications that this question has 
for the purpose of understanding the phenomenon of submerged literature. 
As is well known, the ancient manuscripts that transmit the texts of 
submerged literature are of capital importance for anyone who wants to 
understand the characteristics and dynamics of the phenomenon, beginning 
from the start of the Hellenistic period.1 It therefore seems to me useful to 
offer an investigation of particular cases in some papyri of the Roman 
period that preserve submerged texts about which much has been and 
continues to be debated. 

I shall not attempt to give any preliminary definition of the submerged; 
much more modestly, I shall content myself with following the ideas that 
have emerged from the rich and well documented studies that have 
preceded me.2 


1An example of the submerged: the Acta 
Alexandrinorum 


The case of the Acta Alexandrinorum is particularly interesting for multiple 
reasons. The title is not ancient, but, like the alternative designation, the 
Acts of the pagan martyrs, it is a modern coinage, which refers to a very 
large output of writing on the border between literature and history, known 
exclusively from fragmentary papyri datable from the 1 s' to the 3 century 
CE. A recent census of them counted around 70 witnesses,3 but the 
estimate is necessarily inaccurate, because the boundaries of this literature 
are not easy to delineate and the classification of many of the papyri is 
made very difficult, if not impossible, by the fragmentary nature of their 


texts. 

Quite often the surviving texts report trial scenes in front of the Roman 
emperor, or in the presence of the prefect of Egypt.4 In general, they are 
accounts characterized by the typical style of reports of court proceedings, 
of which we have very many testimonia in the documentary papyri;5 it is 
this formal characteristic that has prompted the title Acta. The protagonists 
of the narrated events are in general the ambassadors of the Greeks of 
Alexandria, who appear before the emperor to speak their case. The 
emperor is usually presented as hostile to them. For this reason, the 
ambassadors engage in — often tense — verbal exchanges with him, which 
conclude with the decision of the emperor to condemn the insolent 
ambassador to death. In those Acta earlier than the end of Trajan’s 
principate, the side opposed to the Greeks of Alexandria is represented by 
the Alexandrian Jewish community; in the writings later than 117 CE — for 
example in the so-called Acta Appiani (11 Mus.), which date to the time of 
Commodus (180-192 CE) — the Jews disappear from the scene.s As has 
been observed before, the events narrated generally have a historical 
foundation, but the reality appears to have been reworked in various ways, 
so the precise date and circumstances of the individual trials are fairly 
controversial. They are thus neither genuine historical documents, nor 
literature in the strict sense. 

As a characteristic example of the type of writing we are considering 
here, we may quote a short passage from the Acta Appiani:7 


abtoKpatop sinev’ 

‘vv odk oiSac Tivt [Aa]Aeic;’ Ammiavoc’ 
‘éniotapar’ An[tjavoc tupavva.’ 
avtokpatap’ ‘LobK,] dAAG Baotrei.’ Amma 
voc “todto Ln Aéye’ TH yap Oe 
Avtoveiva [t]@ m[at]pi cov émpeme 
avTOKpatopEvetv. GKOVE, TO LEV 

TP@toV [Vv] PrAdcogos, 10 SevtEpov 
aPrdpyvpos, TLO] tTpitov PiAdyaoc’ coi 
TOUTOV TH Evavtia EVKEITAL, TOPAV- 

via dpuoKayabia dmadia.’ Kaioap €- 
KéAEvoev avtov anayOrvat. 


The emperor said: ‘Now you know whom you are speaking to, don’t you?’ 

Appian: ‘Yes, I do: Appian speaks to a tyrant.’ 

The emperor: ‘No, to an emperor.’ 

Appian: ‘Say not so! Your father, the divine Antoninus, was fit to be emperor. For, look 
you, first of all he was a philosopher; secondly, he was not avaricious; thirdly, he was 
good. But you have precisely the opposite qualities: you are tyrannical, dishonest, crude!’ 
Caesar (then) ordered him to be led away to execution. (transl. Musurillo 1954, 69) 


We may note the generous use of direct speech: the narrative frame, here as 
in other similar texts, is reduced to essentials. 

We have papyri of the Acta datable on palaeographical grounds to the 1 st 
century CE which also speak of events of the | st century CE: this is the 
case in the famous ‘boule papyrus’, which preserves Acta 1 Mus.s Then we 
have papyri of the mid-2 "4 century CE in which trials are recounted that 
will have taken place a little earlier, at the start of the same century: the 
Acta Maximi (7 Mus.), which centre on the trial of C. Vibius Maximus, 
prefect of Egypt in the years 103-107 CE,9 at the time of Trajan, are 
transmitted by at least two papyri of the mid-2 "4 century, or a little later.10 
Finally, we have papyri of the 3 ™ century which report events that occurred 
in the second half of the 2 »¢ century: the Acta Appiani (11 Mus. = CPJ II 
159), of the time of Commodus, are transmitted on the verso of a register in 
which the latest date mentioned seems to be 185 CE; the copy of the Acta 
Appiani can thus be tied to the end of the 2 "4 century CE (Milne), or to the 
first decades of the 3 "4 century (Welles, Musurillo, Harker).11 From these 
simple observations we deduce that the various texts that are identified by 
the collective name of Acta Alexandrinorum are not to be attributed to a 
single author,12 as had been proposed in the past, but rather to a number of 
writers or editors who worked from the 1 st to the 3 century CE. Some 
exhibit distinctive stylistic traits: this is the case with the compiler of the 
Acta Appiani, who in the passage quoted above makes use of rhetorical 
figures (oynjpata AéEemc).13 Other texts have a less careful style. Yet many 
of the stories narrated in the various writings share thematic and formal 
patterns; a key example of this is the presence of trial scenes, which are 
repeated from one act to the next, within a structure that often intentionally 
adheres to the minutes of court hearings. These affinities demonstrate that 
the Acta Alexandrinorum, or at least a good part of them, constitute a rather 
precise genre, to which the writers conform, though in different forms and 
to different degrees. There is no evidence at all that, although composed by 
different people, the texts of the Acta were collected, in a second step, by a 
single person. 14 

All the surviving papyri are fragmentary: none provides the start or end 
of a roll, and none preserves the beginning or end of a work. We hence do 
not know the names of the authors, or the ancient titles. Neither of these 
can be recovered from other sources: this fact is singular, given the 
substantial number of the surviving papyri. We know about the existence of 
lost works centred on the history of Alexandria: on the historiography of 
the 3 century CE, we learn from the Suda that Callinicus of Petra (ff. c. 
260-270 CE) wrote a history of Alexandria in ten books,1s of which one 


fragment survives in the indirect tradition (FGrHist 281 F 2). Conversely in 
the literature after the 3 ™ century CE, both learned and otherwise, we find 
no record of a work-title that could be in any way connected to the Acta 
Alexandrinorum. The memory of these texts seems to have been lost very 
soon. Indeed, to be more precise, we can state that what fell into such 
complete oblivion was not just a single work but a number of writings in a 
genre that, as the papyri demonstrate, once had a certain vitality. Why? 
Perhaps the reason is to be sought in the channels by which the Acta 
Alexandrinorum circulated. Callinicus — to return to the person mentioned 
above — was an intellectual ‘integrated into the system’: he was a sophist 
who taught at Athens and wrote encomia and speeches admired by 
Menander Rhetor, including a Prosphonetikos addressed to Gallienus.16 On 
the contrary, nothing indicates that the Acta Alexandrinorum had any 
reception within the cultural institutions.17 A reason for the forgetting of 
the Acta should be seen, probably, in their standing outside the institutional 
sites of teaching, study, and conservation of literature. And it is precisely 
this exclusion (or self-exclusion) from the official channels that makes 
these writings a clear manifestation of the submerged during the roughly 
two centuries in which the genre was at its height. 


2Circulation and transmission of 
adespota? 


The reports of court proceedings, on which the structure of the Acta (or at 
least of a large part of them) is visibly modelled, do not include the name of 
the drafter in their titling, but only an indication of their nature, or the 
source from which they have been taken, namely the bzopvypatiopot or 
commentarii (minutes) of the magistrate serving as judge: the person who 
is mentioned in the genitive is thus not the author of the text. This is what 
we find, for example, in a report of proceedings held before the strategos of 
the Oxyrhynchite nome, Ti. Claudius Pasion, in 49 CE,18 in a report of 
proceedings before the epistrategos in 178/179 CE,19 and again in an 
extract drawn from the vzopvnpatiopot of the prefect of Egypt, Ti. 
Claudius Subatianus Aquila, in 208 CE.20 It is interesting to compare the 
case of the New Testament apocrypha that we call the Acta Pilati which, in 
the transmitted version (usually assigned to the middle of the 4 4 century), 
form the first part of the Gospel of Nicodemus and which provide — inter 
alia — a copy of the apocryphal report of the hearing of Jesus before Pilate. 


Epiphanius cites a comparable text with the authorless title Axta Tdtov 
(Haer. 2. 245 and 246 Holl, GCS 31); and a similar expression, which 
makes clear the absence of authorship (tov éai Tlovtiov IWétov 
yevonévav tKtov, ‘Acts recorded under Pontius Pilate’), is used by Justin 
(I Apol. 35 and 48) at the time of the emperor Antoninus Pius. In referring 
to an early 4 th-century CE pagan forgery of this text, Eusebius of Caesarea 
(Hist. eccl. 9. 5. 1; cf also 9. 7. 1) adopts a term, bxouvjpata (‘of Pilate 
and of our Lord’), that calls to mind the terminology of the reports of court 
proceedings that we know from the documentary papyri of Egypt. On the 
basis of the comparison with this documentation, I wonder if the Acta 
Alexandrinorum — and among them, above all, the texts that adhere most 
closely to the structure of reports of proceedings — did in fact circulate 
without author-name, and with a designation that made clear their nature as 
minutes claimed to have been composed from official reports. In an era in 
which authorship was an important requirement to ensure the diffusion of a 
text through the institutional channels of circulation, preservation, and 
study of literature, anonymity would be one of the grounds that explain the 
apparent foreignness of the Acta Alexandrinorum from these channels. 
What interested the readers of the Acta was presumably the content. 
Although the titles were likely lacking indications of authorship, the 
papyri demonstrate that the paradosis of the individual Acta was not 
necessarily characterized by significant textual variation. The Acta [sidori 
(4 Mus.), which refer to the court case brought against an Alexandrian 
gymnasiarch, Isidorus, at the time of the emperor Claudius, perhaps in 41 
CE,21 are certainly transmitted by three papyrus testimonies much later 
than the dramatic date — they can be assigned to the period from the late 2 
nd century to the early 3 4 century.22 Two of them include textual segments 
that partly overlap,23 and the divergences between them are not serious.24 It 
is a different matter with the Acta Pauli et Antonini (9 Mus. = CPJ I 158), 
which refer to events later than the Great Jewish Revolt of 115-117 CE.25 
This text is transmitted by papyri that can be assigned to two recensions. 
One, the recension labelled ‘A’, is represented by a piece of an 
opisthographic roll preserved partly in London, partly in Paris.26 The other, 
recension ‘B’, is attested by a tiny fragment of a roll of the 2 4/3 4 century 
CE.27 Fortunately the two papyri have a section of text in common, from 
which it is clear that recension B preserved an abbreviated redaction of the 
text, reduced in both form and content, compared to recension A: whole 
exchanges in the account of the debate at the trial are omitted; some are 
abbreviated; one is reworked. By analysing in detail the relation between 
the two recensions, Ulrich Wilcken concluded that they are recensions 


derived from a common ancestor, which was revised in A and considerably 
abbreviated in B.28 Moving away from this conclusion, Herbert Musurillo 
proposed that the Acta Pauli had existed right from the start in multiple 
recensions and that recension B derived from the source of A through at 
least one intermediary;29 however, these proposals are not sufficiently 
supported by the evidence. 

The two cases cited are examples of substantially different phenomena. 
On the one hand, from the surviving passage of the Acta Isidori we can 
infer a textual transmission characterized by variants of a frequency and 
type encountered also in some papyri of classical prose. On the other hand, 
in the Acta Pauli, we see the text undergoing disruptive interventions that 
alter its physiognomy in various ways. This latter phenomenon is exactly 
what we would expect to find in the tradition of texts that are not protected; 
it is a further confirmation of how a work of submerged literature, by its 
nature typical of non-institutionalized phenomena, is exposed to a lack of 
protection at the textual level. Yet, to the contrary, it may happen that the 
text is respected: as we have seen, this phenomenon is exemplified by the 
transmission of the Acta Isidori. And this is not an isolated case. If we look 
elsewhere, at texts for instrumental use, we have, for example, a shorthand 
manual known only from papyri, which circulated without author-name 
under the title Commentary (Kopevtépiov) at least in the mid-2 "4 century 
and again in the 3 4/4 th century CE.30 This text was transmitted from the 
era of Domitian, when it was probably compiled,31 until (probably) the 
Arab era; so far, more than thirty copies of it have been published which 
attest a textual tradition that is generally without significant textual 
variation.32 Unlike the Acta Alexandrinorum, the work is a teaching 
manual; yet, like the Acta, it documents very well how the absence of any 
authorial indication in the title did not prevent either a work’s circulation, 
or a transmission characterized by a significant degree of textual stability. 
As we have seen, this last aspect is not in reality an unfailing characteristic 
of the Acta. But it is clear that, as in other aspects, so also at the level of the 
typology of the transmission, the phenomenology of the submerged seems 
quite complex and hence eludes easy generalizations. 


3What kind of diffusion? 


The Acta Alexandrinorum had a diffusion that is not very limited in time: 
as has been noted, the papyri are spread chronologically across a span of 


around two centuries, in the period in which the ‘literature of consumption’ 
was at its height,33 a type of literary production with which the Acta have 
been compared. Further, there is no reason to suppose that the individual 
works had a merely ephemeral reception: this is shown, for example, by the 
surviving copies of the Acta Isidori, which are at least a century and a half 
later than the presumed dramatic date. Evidently the individual texts 
continued to be transcribed and read long after their composition. 

The circulation does not seem to be limited to a specific geographical 
area of Egypt, whether large or small. Some fragments were discovered in 
the urban centres of the chora, the capitals of administrative districts: this is 
the case in Oxyrhynchus, in whose rubbish dumps a fair number of papyri 
were found — an interesting point, in the light of the close contacts that the 
city had with Alexandria; but it is also the case in Hermopolis. Other papyri 
come from the Fayyum, and in particular, as we shall see, from the town of 
Karanis, but also from Soknopaiou Nesos, which lay on the fringes of the 
desert.34 

On the way in which the texts circulated there is no consensus view. It 
was long thought that there was a ‘secret’ circulation, based on the idea that 
the Acta had a subversive political message. Overturning this view, Andrew 
Harker has forcefully argued the thesis that the acts were popular works;35 
previously, others too had spoken of a type of literature ‘which might 
reasonably be regarded as popular’.36 I am not sure that either of these 
positions is supported by the evidence. If we consider the quantity of 
surviving finds, we observe that the number of published papyri that can be 
assigned to the Acta Alexandrinorum and to related literature is roughly 
comparable to the number of papyrus fragments of the novel and narrative 
in general.37 This observation is confirmed when the data are disaggregated 
by provenance: it will suffice to refer for comparison to the number of 
papyri of the ancient novel that come from Oxyrhynchus,3s or also (as 
regards the Fayyum) from Karanis.39 The question is as follows: is the 
quantity of surviving finds of the Acta Alexandrinorum such as to be 
considered proof of ‘popularity’? The problem is hard to pin down,40 but I 
believe that the data do not argue for wide diffusion of the Acta. I shall 
limit myself to three observations: 
a.In itself, it is incorrect as method to compare sets of data concerning 

entire ‘genres’ (among which for convenience we may include the Acta 
Alexandrinorum) with sets of data relating to single authors (for 
example Demosthenes); the comparisons need to be conducted either 
between genres or between single authors. If we apply this 
methodological principle, we see that the number of copies of the Acta 


Alexandrinorum is relatively small compared to the number of 
contemporary copies of (e.g.) new comedy, or classical Greek oratory. 
The Acta Alexandrinorum had a much smaller diffusion. 

b.At present we have over seventy literary papyri from Karanis (data 
according to LDAB), of which only one can be assigned to the Acta 
Alexandrinorum or to a work of literature related to them. The 
significance of this small number emerges clearly from one 
observation. The papyrus (P. Mich. inv. 4800), to which we shall return 
later in the article, was found by American archaeologists in the 
inhabited centre of the town. At an early stage of their excavation work 
they subdivided the entire urban site into different stratigraphic levels, 
designated by the letters A to E, with A being the most recent level and 
E the oldest.41 The papyrus that interests us was found in a house at 
stratigraphic level B. Now, a recent study has shown that literary 
papyri were found in 11 of the 197 houses in stratigraphic level B,42 
which means that, in this level, an interest in books and culture can be 
documented for the inhabitants of only 5.6% of the houses. In the 
current state of our knowledge, the text of the Acta was read only in 
one of the eleven houses in which book fragments were found. It 
follows from this that, at Karanis in the Roman period, the Acta 
Alexandrinorum and the Acta-related literature formed a very marginal 
component of ‘domestic’ reading among the literate section of the 
population with cultural interests. 

c.To judge from the numbers of surviving papyri, the diffusion of the Acta 
Alexandrinorum (as also of the ancient novel) at Oxyrhynchus is not 
comparable to that of the other genres of ‘high’ literature of the 
classical period. 


Yet nothing indicates that the apparent marginality of the Acta’s circulation 
in the urban social fabric of strongly Hellenized cities and rural towns was 
due to a need for clandestine diffusion of these works.43 


A4Spheres of circulation 


The real problem is to understand, first of all, the cultural and social 
spheres in which the Acta Alexandrinorum circulated. Scholars have 
generally based their reflections on this issue on two criteria: (a) the 
analysis of the textual data, in the belief that the contents and form of the 


written message may give reliable indications about its readership; (b) 
deductions from the palaeographical and bibliological examination of the 
papyri. The second approach has, in my view, yielded the most fruitful 
results.44 Studies have cast light on how the text of the Acta was in many 
cases written on recycled material (that is, on the verso of the roll) and is 
chararacterized by informal scripts and ‘amateur’ layout choices, which do 
not match the norms for mise en page that can be observed in the rolls of 
classical prose authors. In sum, they are ‘private copies for private 
consumption’.45 In this perspective we can also explain the opisthographic 
rolls in which the text of the Acta Alexandrinorum is written on both sides, 
both recto and verso:46 private use would have given an incentive to be 
sparing in the amount of writing material deployed; but it is also possible 
that this decision arose from a need to limit costs due to a modest level of 
economic resources. At the sociological level, the fact that some papyri are 
characterized by incorrect spelling and/or scripts of a low quality of 
execution has led some to believe they were used by readers with low 
literacy levels.47 

Yet there are exceptions to this picture.4s One is P. Mich. inv. 4800,49 the 
recto of which bears a fragmentary text attributed by its first editor to a 
work of the Acta Alexandrinorum (Acta 22 Mus.) of the 2 "4 century CE.s0 
This identification has recently been disputed, but the alternative proposals 
for classifying it, which are based on the idea that the subject of the 
fragments is the Jewish-Alexandrian conflict of 38-41 CE,51 are 
problematic.s2 Even if accepted, they would not make it any less legitimate 
to cite this papyrus in the present study, given both the heterogeneous 
character of the literature classed as Acta Alexandrinorum or associated 
with it,53 and the centrality of the Jewish-Alexandrian theme in these 
works. 

The text of the papyrus has been laid out with some care. On the basis of 
the information provided by the editor, the upper and lower margins are of 
medium height (3.5 cm); the intercolumnar space is broad at c. 1.5 cm; the 
column seems to have had 19-20 (?) lines; there are 25—30 letters per line — 
the size of the letters and the spacing diminish progressively towards the 
end of the line. The layout, and specifically the relation between the writing 
and the unwritten space, has relevant parallels in a number of rolls of 
classical prose, with the sole exception of the number of letters per line, 
which in the papyri of classical Greek prose authors is in general notably 
lower;54 apart from this last fact, the mise en page of P. Mich. inv. 4800 is 
in line with the average for literary rolls of the same period.ss The script, 
despite evident but not emphasized elements of informality, would not be 


out of place in a roll containing classical prose. The book was, in all 
probability, the product of a workshop of middling level. We know almost 
nothing about scribal workshops in Egypt and how they functioned,s6 so we 
cannot offer any theory at all about the ways in which the manuscript was 
produced: was it acquired on the book market or produced to a precise 
commission? Do its bibliological characteristics depend on autonomous 
choices by the copyist, or on specific requests by the customer? We do, 
however, have precise and detailed information about the archaeological 
context of its discovery. 


5A reader and the role of the middle class 


The papyrus was found in 1926 at Karanis during an excavation campaign 
conducted by the University of Michigan, to which we have already 
referred above. Karanis (Kom Aushim) lies on the edge of the desert in the 
northern part of the Fayyum, about 80 km southwest of modern Cairo.57 In 
the Roman period, Karanis was a kan located in the Herakleides division 
(meris) of the Arsinoite nome, and ‘seems to have been a little less of a 
typical Egyptian peasant village and a little more of a Roman town with a 
large number of moderately wealthy inhabitants who were no peasants’.58 
P. Mich. inv. 4800 was found in the settlement area of the town, and 
specifically in the house designated B-17 (i.e., house 17 at stratigraphic 
level B). It is a fairly large dwelling house, relative to the average size of 
private houses in Karanis.s9 In its rooms many objects were found:60 in 
particular, in two rooms, designated ‘E’ and ‘F’ by the American 
archaeologists, there were three inkpots and numerous papyri, some of 
which preserve fragments of literary texts, others bearing documents and 
private letters, others again never written upon at all.o1 Researchers have 
reconstructed much of the life and activities of a person who figures 
prominently in the documents found in the house.2 I am referring to 
Socrates, son of Sarapion, whose birth is presumed to lie in the last decade 
of the 1 st century CE;63 the date of his death is unknown, but the latest 
dated document to attest his existence is from 171/172 CE.64 Beginning 
from a famous article by van Minnen (1994), it has long been believed that 
he had lived, precisely, in House B-17, and above all that he was the owner 
of the collection of literary papyri (including P. Mich. inv. 4800) that was 
found in this dwelling.«s Although doubts and alternative explanations have 
been advanced over the years, the evidence strongly suggests (a) that the 


literary papyri found in building B-17 are the remains of a private library, 
(b) that one of the persons mentioned in the documents may have been the 
owner of the library, and (c) that the profile of Socrates suits the figure of 
the possessor of the books.6s Who was, then, this Socrates? We shall note 
some basic details, which will be useful in the rest of the discussion. 

Socrates was one of the privileged metropolites (x0 tij¢ wntpomdAEwc) 
of Arsinoe,o7 the administrative capital of the district. Those who were 
styled as Gn0 tig UNtpomdAEw@c formed a privileged category of the male 
population, which was entitled, in Arsinoe and the Arsinoite nome, to a 
50% reduction of the poll-tax payment (/aographia). The right to join the 
category was hereditary, but one’s personal credentials had to be officially 
verified on completion of the twelfth to fourteenth year of age.os 

Socrates was for a long time mpaxtmp apyvptkev (collector of taxes in 
money) at Karanis.oo The collection of these levies was a liturgy that 
required possession of an adequate patrimony and brought precise 
responsibilities.70 It has been proposed that Socrates had also held the 
office of Aaoypa@os (census official),71 but this theory is doubtful.72 

Socrates was also in contact with Latin-speaking people; although he 
was not a Roman citizen, it is believed that he had two sons by a younger 
Roman woman,73 to whom he was not bound by regular marriage. One of 
the supposed sons was laographos at the start of the 3 ™ century, in 203 
CE;74 the other is said to be identifiable as the zpdxtmp dpyvpikov of 
Karanis in 172/173 CE. 

The tax collectors made enormous profits; on the basis of the annual 
accounts drawn up by Socrates and his supposed son themselves, it has 
been calculated that each collector made a cash amount of no less than the 
considerable sum of 10,000 drachmas per year,75 which, it is estimated, 
would be enough to purchase 40 arouras (10 ha) of fertile land.76 

Thus, Socrates was a Graeco-Egyptian of the middle class, privileged at 
the fiscal level and well off economically. To be able to buy books in 
Roman Egypt it was necessary to have sufficient resources in cash, in order 
to purchase goods that were not primary necessities. Not many private 
individuals were endowed with these resources; Socrates was one of those 
people, and it is probably not mere chance that his name can be associated 
with a group of books, two of which were written by the same round 
informal hand.77 

The case of Socrates is not entirely isolated, since we know the name of 
another tax collector in another town of the Fayyum, Philadelphia, in the 
40s and 50s of the first century CE, who copied with his own hand the 
letter of the emperor Claudius to the Alexandrians of 41 CE,7s which 


centres on events that are linked to the themes of the Acta of the | st-2 nd 
centuries.79 He too, like Socrates of Karanis, was a Greco-Egyptian of the 
chora without Alexandrian citizenship. Evidently, then, in the urban life of 
the towns south of Alexandria the Acta literature circulated among Greco- 
Egyptians whose professional activity was pursued outside the spaces 
dedicated to institutionalized culture. In fact, it seems that in the chora of 
Egypt a primary role in the diffusion of Greek literature outside the cultural 
institutions was played precisely by estate managers, business agents, and 
tax collectors.so The relation between submerged literature and texts of 
high literature in the culture of this social class can be better understood by 
presenting Socrates’ cultural interests. 


6Areas of coexistence of the Acta 
Alexandrinorum and Greek high 
literature 


We know that, towards the end of his life, Socrates had a good knowledge 
of Callimachus’ Aetia, or at least some of its episodes, because in 171/172 
CE, in the roll in which he recorded in his own hand the taxes that he 
collected each day (P. Mich. IV 223),s1 he included (line 2665) a play on 
words that presupposes knowledge, probably at first hand, of the episode of 
Molorchus in the first part of the third book of the Aetia.s2 It is clear that 
Socrates must have had a certain degree of culture. The collection of books 
of which P. Mich. inv. 4800 was part also included a grammatical text, a 
copy of Menander’s Epitrepontes, copies of Iliad i, ii, and (possibly) 111, a 
copy of scholia minora to Iliad i, and other texts that are not easy to 
classify.s3 If Socrates was the owner of these books, then they confirm the 
breadth of his reading and culture.s4 

The interest in Homer, Menander, learned Alexandrian poetry, and 
grammar brings us squarely within the Greek cultural tradition in Roman 
Egypt. With this profile, the owner of the library appears to be a reader 
with ties to the institutionalized culture. Yet his reading also included a text 
of the Acta Alexandrinorum or literature connected to it. The private 
collection of books found in house B-17 of Karanis reveals, therefore, that, 
outside the didactic and cultural institutions (the school, the gymnasium) 
and outside the circle of the intellectual elite, we should assume the 
existence of areas of coexistence between texts of submerged literature and 


works of high culture: their circulation seems to have had points of contact 
in the varied and variegated reality of the readership. 

Now, on the verso of P. Mich. inv. 4800 we find an unedited and fairly 
fragmentary documentary text:ss therefore, at a certain moment, the roll 
containing on its recto the text edited as Acta 22 Mus. fell into disuse and 
was reused as recycled writing material. When was the text on the recto 
copied, and for how long was it read? It is not easy to establish this: the 
answer to these questions hangs on a purely palaeographical evaluation of 
the script, which by its nature is necessarily fluid. According to the editor, 
the script on the recto is ‘a small, round, upright hand of the type one sees 
in the literary papyri of the reign of Hadrian [117-138 CE] or a few 
decades later’.s6 Due to its fragmentary nature, the documentary text on the 
verso is difficult to date: Musurillo assigned it to the early 3 ™ century. If 
we accept these dates, then the text on the recto could have been read for 
around 70-100 years: this would be a fairly long time, which would lead us 
to suppose that there was an enduring interest in the work, comparable to 
that which can be hypothesized for many books of the Greek classics. On 
the other hand, if we assign the script on the recto to a few decades after 
Hadrian, its date shifts to the second half of the 2 "4 century; and the script 
does in fact present some characters that seem to evoke the graphic climate 
of the Severe Style.s7 A date in the second half of the 2 "4 century CE 
would imply that the text on the recto may have been read, in theory, for 
around thirty to forty years: Socrates could have had it in his hand in the 
last years of his life, and his sons, if they ever read it, did not consider it 
worth preserving for long. 


7The reasons behind an individual choice 
and the factors determining a limited 
circulation 


An attempt has been made to relate the textual fragments transmitted by P. 
Mich. inv. 4800 to the so-called Acta Maximi,ss the principal theme of 
which is the case brought before the emperor Trajan (98-117 CE) against 
C. Vibius Maximus, prefect of Egypt in the years 103-107 CE. This is a 
trial de repetundis, held at Rome in 107/109:89 Vibius Maximus was 
accused of usury, extortion, cruelty, negligence, and of having abused an 
Alexandrian youth. If the text transmitted in P. Mich. inv. 4800 belongs to 


the Acta Maximi, then the manuscript would be later than the dramatic date 
of the work either by around sixty years (if we follow the late dating of the 
papyrus), or by fifteen to twenty years (if we accept the early dating, to the 
time of Hadrian). The interval between the time of composition of the text 
and the date of the copy would become even larger were we to accept the 
attribution of the surviving fragments to a text related to events of 38-41 
CE. What, then, prompted the interest of a cultured reader in events that 
were now no longer current affairs? 

According to a quite widely held view, the Acta Alexandrinorum are the 
expression of violently anti-Roman propaganda.90 But Socrates was linked 
to the Romans by friendship and family ties; his supposed sons were 
Roman citizens; and the activity of tax collector, which was the visible and 
operational arm of power at the local level, allowed him clear economic 
advantages. If P. Mich. inv. 4800 indeed belonged to him and/or to other 
members of his family, then our information about them demonstrates that 
there is no foundation to the presumed anti-Roman tendency of the Acta;91 
or, at the least, they would make it unlikely that a supposed anti-Roman 
sentiment explains the continued reception of the works in periods far from 
their dramatic date. 

Others have spoken of an ambivalent attitude on the part of Socrates 
towards the emperor,92 towards whom every mpaxtop apyvpik@v, at the 
moment of taking up office, had to swear to behave in an irreproachable 
way in the exercise of his duties. The papyrus would thus be a testimony of 
political disaffection.93 But Socrates’ problem, if it be such, would be with 
the currently serving emperor, whereas the protagonist of the events 
narrated in P. Mich. inv. 4800 is an emperor who had long been dead at the 
time the roll was written. The fact that the troubles narrated in the text, 
however one wishes to date them, belong to a period that was no longer of 
current interest makes improbable the idea that ‘such material as these 
“Acts of the Pagan Martyrs” must have counted as treasonable’;94 and it is 
also improbable that the Acta circulated in secret when the copy on papyrus 
is considerably later than the dramatic date of the transmitted text. 

Nor is it credible that Socrates had wanted to keep alive the historical 
memory of events that are apparently foreign to him. He was neither a 
member of the Jewish community nor a Greek of Alexandria. If he or a 
member of his family was the owner of P. Mich. inv. 4800, then this fact 
reveals as unfounded the theory that the Greeks of Alexandria played a 
primary role not only in the production but also in the circulation of the 
Acta Alexandrinorum;95 or, at least, the significance of this theory would 
need to be scaled down. And it seems improbable that privately reading 


these stories ‘was a vehicle for socially ambitious Egyptians to lay a claim 
on a Greek identity which subsequently allowed them to gain status and 
prominence in their local communities’ .96 

As we have seen, the Acta Alexandrinorum have been linked to the 
‘literature of consumption’, read and enjoyed for the purpose of 
entertainment. In my view, it is in this direction that we should perhaps 
seek the reason why P. Mich. inv. 4800 was present among the books of a 
well educated Greco-Egyptian,97 even though the book’s bibliological 
characteristics make it comparable to many books of high literature written 
in professional scripts of a medium level of execution. The notion of 
entertainment obviously evokes personal tastes, which by their nature 
cannot be identified precisely; and it is unlikely that reading the Acta 
Alexandrinorum would have yielded forms of amusement like those that 
can be imagined for the novel. Yet we cannot but think of the strong appeal 
in the Roman period (and then in late antiquity) held by the figure of the 
intellectual (above all, the Greek one) on account of his parrhesia and 
ability to confront the established power.9s An interest in this theme can be 
proposed, I would argue, for anyone who, like Socrates, was immersed in 
traditional Greek culture yet at the same time could not but feel the 
problem of how to relate to power, given that he worked within the sphere 
of the state fiscal apparatus.99 

In general, an enjoyment as consumption, above all if prompted by the 
grounds I have indicated, would explain well both the marginality of the 
texts in relation to the cultural institutions, and also their apparently limited 
diffusion among the literate classes of the urban population. Once the 
reasons for interest in their content diminished,i00 their limited and 
culturally marginal circulation became the cause of their disappearance. 


8Concluding considerations 


We may now set out how the documentation discussed above contributes to 
defining the phenomenology of the submerged in the first three centuries of 
the Christian era. 

1. The works of submerged literature, even though not attributed to an 
author, could be diffused and transmitted for a long time, even for 
some centuries. 

2. Their text could undergo significant textual variation in the absence 
of institutional forms of control. Yet, to the contrary, it could also be 


subject to forms of protection, presumably by the individual choice 
of single readers/consumers or single copyists. 

3. The texts circulated in geographical areas that were not necessarily 
small, but their diffusion was limited at the social and cultural level. 

4. We have no evidence that works of submerged literature like the 
Acta Alexandrinorum were received into the institutional channels 
by which culture was preserved and studied. But we know that they 
were occasionally transcribed on papyrus in mid-level workshops, 
just like ‘high’ literature. 

5. We find traces of their diffusion both among the less literate sections 
of the populace and among educated and wealthy bureaucrats of the 
Graeco-Egyptian middle class. 

6. At all events, we cannot speak of a ‘popular’ character of the Acta 
Alexandrinorum: these works were, rather, a very marginal 
component of private reading by the literate sections of the populace 
with cultural interests. 

7.In the sphere of the private entertainment of the middle class, 
common spaces are attested which are characterized by a 
coexistence of submerged literature with texts of ‘high’ literature 
distinctive to the Greek cultural tradition in Egypt. 

8. The writings of submerged literature continue to circulate even when 
the historical conditions that justified their composition no longer 
apply. The readers’ interest, however, changes. 

9. Absence from the circles of institutionalized culture explains the 
social and cultural marginality of the works of submerged literature, 
their lack of reception in the erudite literature of their time and later, 
and also their loss. 
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Michele Napolitano 

La cathédrale engloutie. Greek Music 
from the Perspective of the 
Submerged 


‘Our life is immersed in sounds. Car horns, the roars of motors, television’s shouts or 
chatter, music that echoes from bars, an infinitude of voices, tunes, horns or mere noises 
whose existence we no longer even notice until all this, for one reason or another, suddenly 
stops. Our life is passed within a true phonosphere. What about the ancient world? What 
did the ancients’ phonosphere consist of?’ 


These reflections, these questions, open the excellent recent book by 
Maurizio Bettini on the ancient phonosphere.1 Bettini chooses to touch on 
music only in passing, instead privileging aspects of the ancient aural 
landscape that are usually obscured in scholarship (sounds and noises, 
animal calls, birdsong, and so on). However — and if we may now restrict 
the field to Greece, and, better, to archaic and classical Greece2 — there can 
be no doubt that music must have been a fundamental ingredient in the 
archaic and classical Greek phonosphere. It is enough to recall the 
absolutely central role played by music in the stories of myth: I am thinking 
of the stories of the many legendary divine singers recalled in the sources,3 
but also of stories about the divine heuresis of musical instruments, and 
foremost among them, perhaps, that truly magnificent tale of the invention 
of the lyre by Hermes. Furthermore, archaic and classical Greek culture 
presented reflections upon the psychagogic power of music and on the 
political aspects inherent in the psychological implications of musical 
ethos; these reflections are continuous and increase over time at least until 
Plato, who was perhaps the culmination of this process of reflection. This 
hints at the fact that music in Greece was thought of not in terms of 
entertainment pure and simple, but as a matter of genuine public interest, as 
something to be taken terribly seriously. 

An observation of more general character needs to be made in limine, to 
provide a guiding thread for what I shall say hereafter. What was true in 
Greece of archaic and classical literary production was true also of music: 
just as in archaic and classical Greece there was no literature that was not 
devised for a particular occasion, and which thus had a particular context 


and audience in mind right from the start, in the same way there was no 
musical output in archaic and classical Greece that was not conceived and 
produced in relation to particular occasions, contexts and audiences. To try 
to specify occasions and contexts, to draw up a catalogue, even a selective 
one, of the many and varied possible instances of musical production we 
should take into account, in the first place, the virtually infinite range of 
‘purely’ musical performances (that is, those not linked to the delivery of 
texts) and those which, while designed to accompany words, were 
nonetheless not merely functional in their accompaniment of poetic texts. 
The spectrum is broad and runs from musical activities of decidedly 
professional character, to productions of a wholly extempore and 
improvised nature. The latter will have included the music, doubtless of an 
elementary, even rudimentary, level of elaboration, that accompanied the 
many activities, both urban and rural, that it was expected to accompany. I 
am thinking here, for example, of the music of the auletrides in symposia 
in the cities; or that produced for the musical contests among 
instrumentalists, the auletai and kitharistai; or, again, that which 
accompanied the numerous different types of dance described in the literary 
sources and depicted on vases; or, and of a wholly different kind, the work 
songs, the music that set the rhythm for the work in the fields, or which 
gave the regular beat to the rowers on the triremes at sea, and so on. 

As regards music in its relation to the poetic word, in archaic and 
classical Greece there was no canonical literary genre that did not assume 
its presence: the epic chant must have been a kind of slow, solemn 
recitative accompanied by stringed instruments (phorminx and kithara). As 
regards the genres intended for urban institutions like the symposium (and 
the Sapphic thiasos is, in essence, a variant of this, though it remains at 
least in part a mystery to us) and the great religious festivals; the 
performance of elegy and iambic, for which the ancient sources speak of 
TUpakatadoyn — apparently some kind of intermediate delivery between 
the recitative of epic and the song unfolded in lyric proper —, assumed an 
accompaniment on the aulos; the full song of lyric, both monodic and 
choral, was accompanied sometimes by the sound of wind instruments, 
sometimes by stringed instruments (phorminx, kithara, barbiton, lyra), in 
relation to melodic lines that should probably be imagined as more fully 
articulated and complex than either the basic lines of the epic or those, a 
little more elaborate, of elegy and iambic. To this must be added a mention 
of dance, which, in the case of choral lyric, further complicates and 
enriches the framework of the performance (by choral lyric I mean here 
both the great choral lyric of the archaic and late archaic periods, from 


Alcman to Pindar and Bacchylides, as well as, of course, the lyric of the 
choral sections of all three genres of 5 th-century Attic drama). What is true 
of the canonical genres is no less true as regards poetic genres that have not 
been drawn into processes of canonization: I think, for example, of the 
anonymous symposium songs that never entered the canon (we owe a slim 
collection of them to a famous passage of the XV book of Athenaeus’ 
Deipnosophistae);4 of pre-Simonidean epinician; of the works collected by 
Page in the Poetae Melici Graeci under the heading carmina popularia, 
works that include instances of very diverse types of songs (songs intended 
for celebrating religious rites and festivals; children’s songs; work songs; 
war songs, and so on).5 

If we turn then to the significance and function of the relation between 
music and word in archaic and classical Greece, it seems to me important 
here to stress, even in passing, that the productivity of that relation, which 
is undeniable, indeed obvious, must however be understood in terms that 
avoid as far as possible any temptations to approach it in a, so to speak, 
idealizing way: 


An important function of music was that of magnifying the verbal message. When 
European culture invented the lyric opera around the year 1600, it was done in conscious 
homage to the ancient world and celebrated what could be called a marriage of love 
between word and music, planned and projected as a homage to the classical world. But the 
union between word and music, already in the archaic age, was a marriage of convenience: 
the open spaces in which the word was made public required a device which slowed it 
down, which made it more emphatic and solemn, and this device was musical intonation. 
What occurred was a gradual emergence of literary forms determined by the material 
conditions of communication and therefore of publication: the word needed music. 


With this formulation by Rossi I am in full agreement, and I would perhaps 
qualify it only in relation to elegy, iambic and monodic melody, which were 
indeed intended for a public occasion, the symposium, but for closed and 
circumscribed spaces and an audience that was inevitably limited. In the 
case of elegy, iambic and monodic lyric, therefore, I prefer not to talk of a 
marriage of convenience between music and words: if it was perhaps not 
the love-match that Rossi saw in the opera, and which might perhaps be 
identified in other spheres (for example German Romantic Lieder), it must 
certainly have involved, at the least, a strong sympathy. 

To return now to what I said above about non-canonical literary genres 
of poetry, it is worthwhile to restate the definition of submerged literature 
set out by Rossi in his work of the year 2000, which has provided the 
guiding thread for our discussions: submerged literature is all the texts 
‘mistreated from the very beginnings of the transmission’ or even ‘which 


have not had any transmission at all’, which ‘have not enjoyed any control 
or protection, either because the various communities did not have any 
interest in preserving them or because they had an interest in concealing or 
even suppressing them’.7 Given what I have said about the reciprocal 
correspondence that links poetic production and musical production in 
archaic and classical Greece, an approach in all respects similar to that 
which has guided our seminar in relation to literary production (namely: 
surviving literature, ‘saved’; lost literature, ‘shipwrecked’; ‘submerged’ 
literature) would also make sense in relation to music, which, as is well 
known, has suffered an almost total, generalized obliteration. A fate, to 
come to the title that I have chosen for this paper, much more melancholic 
than that which befell the bells of the cathedral of the Breton city of Ys, 
which, in the legend that inspired Edouard Lalo in his Roi d’Ys and, a little 
later, Debussy in the first book of Préludes for pianoforte,s were engulfed 
by the waters but would return from time to time in the peaceful dawns, 
ringing out the glory of their peals from the bottom of the sea. Alcman’s 
great partheneia, or Pindar’s epinicians, or the works of Sappho or 
Alcaeus, or the lyric sections, whether monodic or choral, of tragedy and 
comedy seem so familiar to us (and in essence they are indeed familiar to 
us, but only within certain limits), but of the music that accompanied their 
performance we know nothing, or almost so. That is to say, we know no 
more or less about it than we do about the music that accompanied ancient 
realities that we conventionally, and with some justification, place on a 
very different level from that of ‘high’ literary production (I am alluding, 
for example, to the non-canonical genres that I have just mentioned). 

The little that we know of ancient Greek music we owe to a complex of 
sources of very heterogeneous character:9 the iconographic sources, in 
primis the images on vases; the meagre surviving remains of musical 
instruments; the technical treatises, which are late and of primarily 
descriptive character; the few surviving remains of musical notation; 10 and 
finally, and perhaps above all, the countless references to music contained 
in poetic texts, which are often very interesting. I am thinking, purely to 
mention some examples, of the ‘prooimion’ of Pindar’s first Pythian, 
which celebrates the power of the golden phorminx of Apollo and the 
Muses; or of the terms in which music is evoked several times among the 
delights of the thiasos in the fragments of Sappho; or, again, the splendid fr. 
39 PMG @€& fr. 91 Calame) of Alcman, in which the poet praises the 
originality of the heuresis with which he credits himself, citing the song of 
the kakkabides, partridges, in relation to his own composition;11 but the 
illustrations could be multiplied much further. Now, these sources inform 


us about a genuinely significant number of facts, but they do not illuminate 
in any way one aspect of primary importance, namely the specific terms of 
the complex relation that must have linked verse, song, musical 
accompaniment and, in the case of choral lyric, dance movements. Out of 
the web of different components that combined to produce the poetic 
achievement, all that remains to us is the verbal scaffolding that provided, 
so to speak, the bones and the support of this web, that is, the skeleton 
formed by the verbal and metrical-rhythmic score of the poetic texts. The 
situation can be imagined as to some degree analogous to one where 
modern operatic productions survived only as libretti, while the musical 
components, the scores, were totally lost in the passage of time. In that 
situation someone comparing the libretti of Don Giovanni, La Traviata and 
Die Meistersinger would certainly observe substantial differences in the 
arrangement and organisation of the text but, if they wished to bring out the 
terms in which these differences were realised in the specifically musical 
sphere, they would be forced into the same effort of imagination to which 
students of the relation between poetic text and musical accompaniment in 
ancient Greece are condemned. 

I mentioned above the importance of avoiding the temptation of 
idealizing approaches to the problem of the relation of music and word. 
This is true also in relation to music itself. If we did have it, accustomed as 
we are to complex and sophisticated musical productions, we would 
probably be bound to be surprised that music of such a simple and 
elementary level could have provoked emotional reactions of such 
vehemence, and we would perhaps overall be disappointed. This is true of 
the whole archaic age, but in essence also for the great late archaic lyric 
and the theatre of the fifth century, at least until the innovations produced, 
especially in instrumental music, by the so-called New Music and by the 
first developments of an authentic professionalism. That may be so, yet the 
near-total loss of the music has still done incalculable damage. If not only 
the verbal scores of our poetic texts had been saved, but also the music that 
accompanied their delivery, we would, for example, have infinitely clearer 
ideas both about the division of the lyric texts into cola (in contrast to what 
occurs in the recitative sequences, in which the internal division of the 
sequences is regulated by the ends of the rhythmically significant words, by 
the caesurae, and so by the norms formed by what the French call métrique 
verbale, in lyric it was the music that was to determine the subdivision into 
cola of metrically and rhythmically autonomous sequences).12 To take 
another example, if we had the music we would be able to judge better the 
problem posed by the relation between word-accent and melodic line.13 We 


may imagine this relation as sometimes in accord, sometimes in conscious 
conflict, both in monostrophic compositions and in responding structures, 
whether binary or triadic, but we do not in reality have the faintest idea 
how it actually worked. And what should we say of so-called ‘free 
responsions’? In the absence of music, editors always tend to obliterate this 
feature by emending the text to normalize it, but perhaps it was the music 
itself that was tasked with balancing and levelling out what seemed, and 
still seems, unbalanced in the verbal sequences. And how should we 
imagine the so-called ‘modulating sequences’, Bruno Snell’s gleitende 
Ubergénge? These are movements, frequent in lyric metre, from one type 
of metricalrhythmic realisation to a realisation of different character via 
rhythmically ambiguous sequences, the very ambiguity of which makes 
them well adapted to the modulating, pivoting function that has been 
ascribed to them.14 We must be content with what we can glean from what 
we have, namely the texts, while remaining aware that, if we also had the 
music, we would understand much better how phenomena of this type 
functioned. 

We should ask at this point why things occurred in this way, that is, to 
put the problem in more precise terms: given the notable quantity of 
surviving texts — a fact that remains significant, it seems to me, even if we 
give due weight to the circumstance that what has been lost is infinitely 
greater than what has been saved from the shipwreck — why are there so 
few transmitted documents of musical notation? The rich review recently 
published by Lucia Prauscellois has the merit of mediating between two 
irreconcilably different positions, viz. that maintained on many occasions 
by Wilamowitz and that formulated more recently by Fleming and Kopff. 
Wilamowitz supposed that music was transmitted in written form together 
with the texts it accompanied, but that the written transmission of the music 
that accompanied lyric poetry, both monodic and choral, was interrupted 
definitively, and the transmission of the notation was, so to speak, shunted 
onto a siding as a result of the Alexandrian grammarians’ essential 
indifference to music.1s For Fleming and Kopff, on the other hand, 
Alexandrian editorial activity would have been based, as regards the 
colometry of monodic and choral lyric and that of the lyric sections of the 
theatre, on textual models equipped with musical notation.17 As the 
colometries set out by the Alexandrian philologists would thus have been 
produced from textual models equipped with music, these colometries 
should be considered very much more reliable than those established on the 
basis of criteria developed by the modern study of metre from Boeckh 
onwards. As Prauscello rightly notes, this picture presupposes a degree of 


continuity that raises obvious problems: are we to suppose that words and 
music were transmitted together without interruptions from the moment 
musical notation first became established in Greece, through to Alexandria, 
where the Alexandrian grammarians would have drawn up colometries 
which, in their turn, were transmitted down the centuries without 
substantial alterations? This leads to reconstructions that appear in part 
frankly fantastic, when not completely implausible: I am thinking, in 
particular, of the idea that the edition of the tragedians that Lycurgus 
procured in Athens in the second half of the 4 th century, which shortly 
thereafter served as model for the Alexandrian editors, contained for the 
lyric sections not just any (necessarily written) musical accompaniment, 
but the very scores originally produced by the great tragedians themselves, 
the music they composed for their choruses. 

It is true that the problem does not admit of, so to speak, unitary 
solutions and ought to be investigated instead in detail, case by case, 
keeping clearly in mind the distinguishing aspects of the phenomena that 
must be taken into account in each different case. Yet it seems to me that 
the approach proposed by Fleming and Kopff, quite apart what I have just 
noted about the implausible degree of continuity that it presupposes, is 
unsatisfactory above all in relation to the problem that I tried to adumbrate 
a moment ago. What I wish to say is that, if matters really were as Fleming 
and Kopff would have it, it would be very difficult to explain the survival 
of such a small number of documents with musical notation: if the task of 
the Alexandrian philologists were really as collectors not only of texts but 
also of music and if, when they established the terms of their editorial work 
on lyric texts, music had played the cardinal role that Fleming and Kopff 
attribute to it, very much more substantial traces of this music would 
necessarily have survived. An often overlooked and underestimated fact 
should also be borne in mind, as it seems to me to be of primary 
importance: musical notation in ancient Greece is a rather late 
development, hard to trace back earlier than the mid-fifth century BCE. 
Like all technological novelties, musical notation, too, would have had to 
struggle somewhat to establish itself, particularly outside the fully 
professional contexts which, however, took shape and became established 
in Greece at a notably later stage: for example, a passage of Plutarch’s De 
audiendo (46 b. 15), discussing Euripides, shows well that oral instruction 
of tragic choruses was normal even in the second half of the fifth century. 18 
This passage of Plutarch is alone sufficient to undermine the idea that there 
was a fork in the road that divided Lesetexte without musical notation from 
Biihnenexemplare with it, as has been maintained a number of times by 


Egert PohImann.19 In the same way, the evidence offered by the literary and 
iconographic sources seems unambiguous in its implication that the 
teaching of music long remained faithful to its traditional framework, 
which was essentially oral-aural and mimetic in nature. Traces of resistance 
to the innovation also emerge, however, from the technical treatises: I am 
thinking, for example, of a very well known passage of the Elementa 
harmonica of Aristoxenus (2. 39), in which the zapaonpavtuc téxvn, the 
techne of writing musical notes, is declared to be outside the proper scope 
of harmonic science. 

Our shared discussions, now being developed further, around the theme 
of the submerged has convinced me that, while writing was not able to 
ward off the shipwreck that overcame such a large part of ancient Greek 
literary production, it nonetheless played a decisive role in guaranteeing 
preservation of the texts that have come down to us: the texts that resisted 
the shipwreck were able to save themselves only thanks to the fact that 
quite early on (when not already at the moment of their own production, in 
the cases where composition took place in advance of the first publication) 
they encountered processes of written edition, of fixation through script, 
however one imagines the concrete forms that it took and the role that 
written editions played in the transmission of texts over time and in their 
circulation in space in the archaic and classical periods. If this is an 
accurate picture of the situation, we would then have to conclude that the 
reason why so little Greek music has reached us is principally the fact that, 
for music, writing arrived too late. I will return to this point shortly. In the 
meantime I find myself in agreement with the ideas proposed by Manuela 
Giordano in her excellent work of ten years ago, as part of the miscellany, 
edited by Roberto Nicolai, which we offered to our teacher on the occasion 
of his seventieth birthday:20 I too am more convinced than ever of the 
centrality of the role played by music as a mnemonic support in learning 
songs for symposia and in their transmission and circulation, though I 
would be more cautious about denying that both these processes could have 
been favoured, or even guaranteed, by the written redaction of texts (while 
this point may also be true of monodic work intended for the symposium, it 
is hard to contest, as far as I can see, in the case of choral lyric, including 
theatre). 

To enrich the frame of reference, I believe that at this point it is worth 
mentioning, even briefly, the case of Gregorian chant. It presents analogies 
to the fate suffered by ancient Greek music, but it exhibits opposite 
outcomes in relation to the role and function of written musical notation. 
As is well known, the term ‘Gregorian chant’ is not much more than a 


conventional label: the adjective ‘Gregorian’ alludes to the foundational 
role which may have been played by Gregory the Great, pope from 590 to 
604, in the first, older phase in the creation and consolidation of the Roman 
liturgical musical repertoire. This is a tradition — not to say a legend — 
which, to judge from the sources, seems to have been fixed definitively 
only from the late 9 th century in Carolingian circles, but which must go 
back to the period of reform in the Carolingian church set in motion by 
Charlemagne with the aim of adapting to Roman practices. This was a plan 
for the political unification of the Frankish church with the Roman one, and 
one of its fundamental components was the transfer into the Carolingian 
sphere of the liturgical-musical repertoire of the church of Rome (the so- 
called ‘Old Roman Chant’) and the creation, in consequence, of a uniform 
tradition of liturgical chant.21 If one considers that the oldest surviving 
musical notation goes back to the first third of the 9 th century, and that the 
oldest liturgical books equipped with musical notation are to be dated to the 
turn of the 9 th and 10 th centuries, one must conclude that for many 
centuries the Roman liturgical chant was passed down orally from 
generation to generation without the help of writing. Already in our earliest 
testimonia of Gregorian chant the melodic lines that accompany the chant 
appear in forms that tend towards the fixed, uniform, stabilized and 
repetitive. In view of this, Leo Treitler has expressly drawn on the theory of 
formularity as developed by Parry and Lord in relation to archaic Greek 
epic, particularly the category of formular economy (‘thrift’), and has read 
this feature of our evidence for Gregorian chant not as a glance upstream at 
an already ancient stabilization of the melodic lines, present in unmediated 
form from the very dawn of the tradition, nor as the outcome, downstream, 
of the standardizing effect of a hypothetical Carolingian archetype, but 
rather as the result of the long process of oral transmission to which the 
Roman liturgical chant had been subject across the span of many 
centuries.22 

If Treitler was right, the manuscripts that transmit Gregorian chant ought 
to be understood as testimonies of oral composition in the same way as 
Rossi understood the Homeric poems, both written and ‘monumental’, as 
testimony of oral composition. When we compare the two cases of 
Gregorian chant and the music that accompanied lyric compositions in 
ancient Greece, we see that in both cases written musical notation was 
made available at a late stage, after centuries of wholly oral-aural 
transmission of the musical component, yet in the two cases the musical 
notation had a very different fate: in one case it was preserved in a myriad 
of manuscripts and so guaranteed perpetuation of the melodic lines that 


they recorded; but in the other, despite an infinitely richer and denser 
accumulation of texts, of verbal scores, emerged only slowly (aside from a 
very few, problematic exceptions) and altogether sporadically, in such a 
limited quantity of documents as to make it impossible to achieve any 
credible subsequent reconstruction. We may perhaps explain this by a 
series of parallel reasons, of which the predominant one, it seems to me, is 
the radically diverse character, in their history, hallmarks and functions, of 
the texts that were set to music. In the one case, we have a liturgical 
repertoire that crystallized very soon, as regards its textual component, in a 
well defined, limited and stable corpus of written texts that was firmly tied 
to the needs of the liturgy (the proprium of the mass and the office), which 
were likewise codified in a stable form; in the other case, we have a 
virtually infinite constellation of texts which were as heterogeneous as 
could be and were disseminated in various ways depending on author, 
content, occasion, context and manner of delivery. 

The impression, then, is that in the case of Gregorian chant, the high and 
precocious rate of standardization of the texts and their functional link to 
the equally formalized complex of the rites of the liturgical calendar had 
the result of modelling the musical component in their image and likeness, 
helping to determine, over time, the formular stability of the melodic lines, 
the repetitive fixity of the chant. The written notation, though introduced 
late (and, it should not be denied, in the service of a complex operation of 
transfer, of adaptation, to a context different from that in which it 
originated, for which the written redaction of the melodic lines, the 
provision of liturgical books with notation, must have been seen as 
indispensable), was applied to a corpus of melodies which, at the time of 
the written redaction, made that process of redaction easy, at least to a 
degree, thanks precisely to its high measure of stability. In Greece, in 
contrast, music seems to have permitted diffusion over space and 
guaranteed the preservation over time of the myriad of texts that it was 
intended to accompany, thanks precisely to the fact that, unlike the texts, it 
was preserved and diffused through the centuries by wholly oral means (in 
this, my agreement with the theses maintained by Manuela Giordano is, I 
repeat, total). When musical notation came into play, the heterogeneous, 
capillary diffusion of the available musical heritage must have made its 
task nearly impossible, and yet it cannot be ruled out that its task of 
recording, of fixation, of crystallization of such a heritage would have been 
regarded — in a way that was a polar opposite of what happened in 
Gregorian chant — as inessential, if not pleonastic tout court. 

To turn now, in concluding, to the guiding thread that has held our shared 


work together, I believe that it is by now clear that I would firmly assign 
music not to the sphere of the lost, the wrecked, but to that of the 
submerged. While this position is certainly a polar alternative to the theses 
maintained by Fleming and Kopff, it also differs in an essential way from 
those argued in his day by Wilamowitz, for whom, let us not forget, music 
had reached the Alexandrian philologists, and was lost only then, due to its 
blanket rejection by these figures, who were opposed to its use for editorial 
purposes, a rejection for which Wilamowitz, who argued this point in 
extremely apodictic terms, was never able to offer a truly satisfactory 
explanation. However, Wilamowitz maintained, if I understand him 
correctly, that not only the music intended to accompany the great choral 
compositions both religious and profane and the elements in the theatre to 
be performed by the chorus (a point on which it is perhaps best to leave 
room for margins of doubt, even if somewhat narrow ones) arrived in 
Alexandria in written form, but also the music of the Commersbticher, the 
music that accompanied the monodic songs intended for the symposium, 
which perhaps, rather than failing to reach the workshops of the 
Alexandrian grammarians, may never have reached a phase of true written 
documentation at all.23 The small amount of ancient Greek music that we 
possess will, then, be the little that, more or less by chance, in virtue of the 
slow and struggling establishment of the new technical skill and, perhaps, 
of the needs posed increasingly over time by professionalisation in 
instrumental and voice performance, succeeded in emerging, in raising 
itself — like the bells of the cathedral of Ys from the bottom of the sea, but 
in a manner somewhat less evocative and theatrical — from levels of 
transmission and circulation that began to provide a place for written 
notation too late for music to be guaranteed the same degree of protection, 
the same guarantee of preservation, as was granted to texts.24 
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The Submerged Musicology of 
Ancient Greece 


In defining the concept of ‘submerged literature’, Luigi Enrico Rossi made 
the appropriate distinction between ‘texts mistreated by the subsequent 
transmission, i. e. texts transmitted in fragments’ and ‘texts mistreated right 
from the very start of their transmission, or [...] which have not had any 
transmission at all.’ These last — he continued — ‘have hardly enjoyed any 
control or protection because the communities either hardly had any 
interest at all in preserving them or, rather, had an interest in hiding or even 
suppressing them.’ Nevertheless, ‘many of these texts have had great 
importance in configuring the various moments of Greek culture [...] and, 
of course, it is interesting to cast light on them again, as far as we can.” 1 

What I would like to do here is to consider whether this approach can 
also be applied to ancient Greek musicology. Is it possible, in this field of 
Greek literature, to ascertain whether the reasons why the texts were lost lie 
in the dynamics of ‘text submersion’ or “text mistreatment’? To pursue this, 
we need to carefully consider the channels and contexts through which, in 
different periods, Greek musicological knowledge was communicated to its 
public and in which cases it was transmitted. We must also try to 
understand whether in this area of Greek culture a ‘canon’ was formed that 
may have influenced the process of selection and, perhaps, submersion of 
texts. If so, when and through which phases did such a canon take shape, 
and what kind of influence did it have?2 These questions will help us elicit 
information about the submerged musicological texts in order to specify 
what impact this material had upon the way Greek musicological culture 
came to be configured. 

On the basis of the evidence available to us, we can state that ancient 
Greek musicology, like many other sciences, reached a notable level of 
elaboration from the last decades of the 5 th through the whole of the 4 th 
century BCE. This is testified too by many sources, among which Plato and 
Aristotle; and, in the same period, Aristoxenus, whose Elementa 
harmonica, although incomplete and quite problematic in its compositional 
process, is the earliest writing of any great length on harmonic theory.4 
Aristoxenus’ treatise also contains a number of references, often 


accompanied by bitter criticism, to earlier or contemporary musicologists, 
their methods, and the results of their investigations, which makes his work 
even more valuable.s One must also recall four other writings that contain 
material of immense musicological interest: sections XI and XIX of the 
pseudo-Aristotelian Problemata, whose composition should go back to the 
late 4 th or early 3 4 century BCE, the more-or-less contemporary pseudo- 
Eucli-dian Sectio canonis, and the long fragment of the pseudo-Aristotelian 
De audibilibus, to be confidently dated not much later than the mid-3 "4 
century BCE.6 From writers of the imperial period we also gain important 
information about other authors active in the early 3 ™ century BCE, as well 
as a fair number of textual citations from their works. After Aristoxenus 
himself, the most important name among them is certainly Theophrastus,7 
but it is worth recalling also another figure, a certain Archestratus.s 

Thereafter, and up to the end of the Augustan period, Greek musicology 
seems to have been almost wholly neglected, and what remains of the 
literature of this period gives no sign that it had undergone important 
developments in the meantime.9 On the contrary, in the first two or three 
centuries of the imperial era, we see a real musicological revival: out of the 
treatises and handbooks of this period, about twelve works are entirely or 
almost entirely preserved, while at least ten survive in fragments of some 
length; without doubt, these texts are only a very small part of what was 
actually produced.10 

We shall propose an explanation for this revival and the survival of these 
texts further below. At this stage, without claiming to be exhaustive, it will 
be useful to offer a list of the texts that have survived complete and which 
lie chronologically between the | st and 6 th century CE. We have, then, the 
Enchiridion of Nicomachus of Gerasa (1 st-2 4 century CE);11 the De 
musica attributed to Plutarch, a tremendously valuable little book probably 
put together by a compiler in the | st or 2 "4 century CE, whose intended 
readership is not easily identifiable;12 the Harmonics, in three books, of 
Claudius Ptolemy (2 "4 century CE);13 the musical section of the Expositio 
rerum mathematicarum ad legendum Platonem utilium of Theon of Smyrna 
(not earlier than the first quarter of the 2 "4 century CE);14 the De musica, in 
three books, of Aristides Quintilianus (3 ™4 century CE);15 the 
Commentarium in Ptolemaei Harmonica of Porphyry of Tyre (late 3 t4— 
early 4 th century CE);16 the three handbooks known as the Anonyma 
Bellermanniana (so called after Friedrich Bellermann, who first published 
them in 1842), for which a 2 "4-6 th century CE date can be proposed;17 the 
five Eioaywyat attributed, respectively, to Cleonides,is Bacchius,19 
Dionysius,20 Gaudentius,21 and Alypius,22 which cover a chronological 


span from the late 2 "4 to the mid— 4 thcentury CE.23 

Thanks to the quotations by Theon of Smyrna and Porphyry of Tyre, we 
also have a number of fragments of works by other authors, datable from 
the 1 st century BCE onwards, among whom the names that stand out are 
Thrasyllus, astrologer to the emperor Tiberius, Didymus the Musician, 
active in the time of Nero, Ptolemais of Cyrene, who is certainly earlier, 
Adrastus, active towards the end of the | st century CE, and two authors 
whose identity is debated, Aelian ‘the Platonist’, and Panaetius ‘the 
Younger’ .24 

Within this corpus of texts two distinct theoretical approaches can easily 
be identified. On the one hand Cleonides, Bacchius, the Anonyma 
Bellermanniana, Dionysius, and Gaudentius summarise in the manner of a 
pedantic and peremptory teacher, the key points of the wide-ranging and 
sophisticated doctrine of Aristoxenus — in Bacchius even to the point of 
structuring the text in questions and answers to be committed to the 
intended reader’s memory. On the other hand, Nicomachus and Theon 
construe the discipline as propaedeutic to philosophy in a clearly 
Neopythagorean framework. Points of contact between these two 
approaches are not lacking: Gaudentius, for example, incorporates into his 
exposition concepts of Pythagorean stamp, and, vice versa, the same is 
frequently true of Nicomachus, who takes some Aristoxenian concepts for 
granted.2s At the margins, given that it responds to essentially practical 
goals, lies the Eioaymyy povotkn of Alypius, which can be dated around 
the mid-4 th century CE, and contains above all the precious tables of 
musical notation. 

As far as we can tell, the situation must have been more or less like this 
already in the late 3 4d and early 4 th century CE. Indeed, at the opening of 
his work, Porphyry made clear that, despite the plurality of theoretical 
orientations (aipéogic) in the musicological field, only two were to be 
considered the principal ones in his time, namely the Pythagorean and the 
Aristoxenian; the doctrines of these two approaches — Porphyry maintains — 
were preserved (dtaco@Ceo8a1) because they had been studied and, above 
all, transmitted (Gvayeypappévac) up until his time, whereas the others 
were totally lost and survived only as names.26 Elsewhere Porphyry states 
his awareness that, on many specific points of the discipline, a number of 
authors had maintained different and contrasting opinions, but he does not 
quote their words; in one case he admits that he is not able to do so, 
expressly because of the loss of their works.27 To my mind this passage of 
Porphyry is of the greatest importance for anyone who wishes to study 
submerged ancient Greek musicology. He says that in his time only two 


theoretical approaches existed and were active, because no one 
remembered the others any more. In other words, in his day the whole 
previous musicological literature that did not fit into the polarised, 
oppositional scheme of ‘Aristoxenians vs. Pythagoreans’ was already 
submerged. In essence, the polarised, dichotomous scheme, which was 
evidently created a posteriori, must have functioned as a ‘protective 
container’ for the texts that fitted easily into it, favouring the obliteration of 
the others. 

The history of the formation of this scheme is not entirely linear; 
Andrew Barker has recently traced its key transitions in impeccable 
fashion;2s here I shall consider only a few points very briefly. Different 
approaches in musical theory had been fully present already in the 5 
century BCE, the dramatic date of Plato’s Republic.29 In a famous passage 
of Book VII (530 c 5-531 ¢ 8), Socrates, sketching the connotations and 
role that music theory should have in the curriculum for training the 
dialectical philosophers who are destined to manage the State, sets out the 
panorama of music theory contemporary to himself with on one side the 
Pythagoreans, who applied mathematical criteria to the study of sounds that 
were presented to their perception (531 a 1-2: tac [...] dkovopévas [...] 
ovpoavias Kai PBdyyouG GAANAOIc GvapETpOdVTEs), and on the other side 
two groups of empirical theorists; both the latter groups gave precedence to 
the ears over the mind (531 a 8-b 1: Gu@dtepor ®ta tod vod 
mpootnoduevo1), and would torture the strings of their musical instruments, 
each trying with the sole aid of his own subjective sensibility, which he 
held to be infallible, to identify ever more imperceptible differences 
between the sounds. The difference between empiricists and Pythagoreans 
is clear, but Socrates does not emphasise it; for him both these approaches 
were unacceptable because they were both linked to the world of sense 
perception. What he wants to do is to sketch a third, totally anti-empirical 
approach, which foresees total detachment from music as actually 
practised.30 

Aristotle, too, does not present the two theoretical orientations as 
mutually incompatible; indeed he considers them to be complementary and 
to cooperate in realizing a scientific project in musicology: the task of 
music theory based on auditory sensation (Gppovuc) Kate TIVv aKoTV) is to 
learn the data (10 [...] 6tt eidévo1), that of mathematical musical theory 
(Appovuct LaOnpLaTiuKN) is to explain them (t6 [...] d16t1 [sci/. eidévar]).31 

The position of Aristoxenus is in some respects similar to that of Plato: 
he rejects en bloc the contributions of all his predecessors, be they 
empiricists, whom he calls appovicoi, or Pythagoreans, and thus he too 


does not present the two approaches as opposed to each other. His interest 
is in founding a new science on an empirical basis, but he takes into 
account rationalist concerns, and in this respect his position fits neatly into 
the path marked out by Aristotle.32 The very criticisms that Aristoxenus 
forcefully made against the whole of the previous musicology reveal that 
he had no interest in contributing to the circulation of his competitors’ 
ideas and texts. Therefore, it was he who contributed, intentionally or not, 
to the ‘canonization’ of his own theoretical approach. 

The first traces of a description of different musicological approaches 
based on a detailed analysis opposing different theoretical presuppositions 
and research methods begin to appear, for us, in the time of Nero, the era in 
which Didymus the Musician was active, a musicologist of the highest 
importance, who also, it seems, worked as a musician.33 In his work, with 
the telling title epi tig Staopac tHV Apiotogeveiov te kai Tv0ayopsiov, 
in all probability drawing on the musicologist Ptolemais of Cyrene and her 
Tlv@ayopuch ths wovoikt|s ototysiwoic,34 which was perhaps produced in a 
period a little earlier than his own, the picture of the previous musicological 
production is certainly bipartite, but, within each of the two partitions, two 
further positions are analysed and described, which we may call ‘extremist’ 
and ‘moderate’.35 The names given to the two groups of ‘extremist’ 
empiricists is interesting: opyavicoi and @w@vacktkoi.36 These seem to be 
“practical musicians whose main task was to train students in instrumental 
and vocal technique’,37 who in their teaching would have given the greatest 
weight to perception. If that is so, and if they ever wrote down their 
knowledge in texts (handbooks, or, less probably, treatises), we may 
certainly suppose that such writings would have had a very limited 
circulation, given that they were addressing very small circles of pupils; 
nevertheless their ‘doctrines’ did succeed in passing beyond the boundaries 
of their ‘schools’, since they were considered and reported by other 
musicologists. 

The aim of Didymus must have been to integrate the achievements of 
both approaches into a new account of the musical structures that came 
before him:3s to do so, he needed a detailed analysis of the greatest possible 
amount of information. Around a century later, Ptolemy, who knew 
Didymus’ work, accepted the dichotomous scheme that the latter had 
proposed, but simplified it, presenting only two approaches, while 
proposing himself as the founder of a new framework for musical theory, 
which retained an essentially mathematical basis, but which would be 
attentive also to some fundamental demands of the empirical approach.39 

Based on what Porphyry says, it seems that this dichotomous scheme, 


which, as we have seen, had been in the process of formation from the Ist 
century CE, functioned as a selective canon and so contributed to the 
submersion of texts that did not easily fit into it. Porphyry still knew at 
least the names of other music theorists, all of whom he somehow regarded 
as ‘heads of schools’. Let us now consider them briefly. One of them — 
Agon — is otherwise unknown. Another, Damon, was too famous to be 
passed over. The identification of another two — Philiscus and Hermippus — 
is quite difficult, and is likely to remain hypothetical. But it is interesting 
that the remaining three, Epigonus of Ambracia, Eratocles, and Agenor of 
Mytilene,4o are recorded as theorists of empirical stamp also by 
Aristoxenus, who was probably Porphyry’s source, and that he presents 
them all, as is his wont, in a strongly negative light. 

Now, it is important to stress that two of this last group — Epigonus of 
Ambracia and Agenor of Mytilene, the former active at the end of the 6 th 
century BCE, the latter around the mid-4 th — are known to have been not 
only theorists, but also practising musicians. It will be useful to consider 
some details. Aristoxenus stigmatizes tv ‘Envyoveitmv tivéc for the 
mistaken belief that sound possessed the quality of extension (1Adtoc);41 
Philochorus (4 th—3 rd century BCE) says that oi epi Exiyovov had been the 
first to make use of a particular sound effect on the x@dpa that was 
subsequently used by a very famous citharist, Lysander of Sicyon, in his 
solo performances;42 finally, Juba maintained that Epigonus, whom he 
called povonwwtatoc, invented a stringed instrument called émydvetov, 
which according to Pollux had 40 strings. Martin West has proposed that it 
‘may have been designed not for musical performance but for academic 
study of intervals and scale divisions’ and that, to this end, it was ‘tuned 
not modally but with the smallest possible interval between each successive 
pair of strings.’43 Epigonus, thus, was trying to integrate into his teaching 
both musical theory of empirical stamp and instrumental practice. Of 
Agenor we know that he was a musician of good quality and the music 
teacher of Isocrates’ grandsons;44 Aristoxenus criticises oi aepi [...] 
Ayjvopa tov MottAnvaiov for their failed attempt to enumerate 
(éapOpEiv) all the distinctions between the various types of scale.45 It may 
be added that in the same context, and alleging the same failure, 
Aristoxenus records the school of Pythagoras of Zacynthos, a theorist and 
musician active around the mid-5 th century BCE; he too is known for the 
invention of a stringed instrument, the tpizovs, a sort of triple k.8dpa that 
made it possible for him to modulate with ease from one key to another.46 
So, once again, a musician-theorist has invented a musical instrument 
adapted (also) to theoretical demonstrations. We have information about 


other Greek musicologists who were also musicians,47 and it is likely that 
all of them taught music theory and instrumental practice within schools 
that would have also provided professional training in this field. If this is 
true, and if these teachers were authors of theoretical writings that also 
aimed to transmit professional knowledge, then it seems to me that, as in 
the case shown before, the texts would have had a circulation limited 
essentially to small circles of experts only; these recipients would have 
preserved them, certainly, but would have had little interest in diffusing 
them outside those groups, even for the purpose of guaranteeing their 
survival. Text like these fit perfectly under ‘the materials of various type 
intended for teaching’, listed by Rossi along with other types of texts that 
could have been submerged before the Hellenistic Age.4s It is likely that 
the tradition has preserved records of their activity precisely because of the 
poisonous attacks targeted at them by such an uncontested authority as 
Aristoxenus. 

At this point it is worth asking what the public was, in the 5 th and 4 th 
century BCE, to which the Greek musicologists were addressing the 
products of their ingenuity. Aristoxenus, in a passage in which he harshly 
criticises his predecessors, says that they used musical notation (which, as 
he insists several times, and as they themselves knew very well, is not the 
point of the science of harmonics) ‘aiming to please the general public and 
to give them some end-product visible to the eye’.49 Undoubtedly, the 
criticism would have made no sense if the situation described had been not 
real.so Analogously, in the passage of Plato’s Republic mentioned above 
(530 c 5-531 c 8), if the procedures of the ultraempiricists criticised by 
Socrates had been not familiar also to the public that was not technically 
trained, his description would have lost all the irony that all commentators 
find in it. The ‘sophisticated public’ of Plato, but also and above all the 
idi@ta1 to whom Aristoxenus refers, must have been essentially up to speed 
with the methodologies pursued by the musicologists or teachers of music, 
at least in their general lines. 

In order to define the contexts in which musical knowledge circulated, 
we should consider some testimonia. The fragment of an oration (P. Hib. I. 
13)s1 attributed, according to what seems to be the majority consensus, to 
Alcidamas (active between approximately 390 and 365 BCE) describes the 
rather paradoxical picture of an étdetétc in the course of which soi-disants 
G@ppovucot present to their own public expositions of topics in musical 
theory accompanied by practical demonstrations on stringed instruments. 
The author, speaking in the first person, harshly criticises the &ppovikot, 
portraying them as charlatans; nevertheless, the fragment testifies to the 


fact that some form of public communication of these subject did exist. We 
are pointed in the same direction by a passage of the pseudo-Platonic 
Sisyphus, a text which should go back to the 4 th century BCE: at the very 
beginning of the dialogue (387 b), Socrates tells Sisyphus that he attended 
an énidetéic delivered by Stratonicus, during which the latter, qualified as 
avi|p cogds, had given a demonstration of ZOAAG TE Kai KOAG ApayHata Kai 
Oyo Kai Epym. Even though he does not speak explicitly of music, it is 
fairly likely that the Stratonicus named here was the very famous citharist 
Stratonicus of Athens, known for having been the first to teach harmonic 
theory and to make use, in a didactic context, of a diaypapna on which to 
represent the notes,52 and so ‘music must be the strongest candidate for the 
role of being something presented “in action” (ergdi) in an epideixis, as 
well as “in speech” (/ogdi)’.53 There is a brief mention of events of this 
kind in Theophrastus: it is said that someone permits the use of his 
madatotptoiov so that, among other things, the &ppovikot too can hold their 
émideigeic there.54 In essence, in the course of the 5 th century BCE 


the epideixis seems to have become something of an institution, at least in Athens, not in 
the sense of being ‘institutionalised’, like the musical and dramatic festivals with their 
formal civic and religious roles, their battery of regulations and their established calendar, 
but simply in the sense that it became a common and popular feature of city life, providing 
intellectual stimulation combined with entertainment, and no doubt also the opportunity for 
vigorous argument. It was a prominent element in the free-wheeling, individualistic, and 
entrepreneurial culture that flourished, in the major cities, alongside the regular repertoire 
of events for whose organization the civic authorities were responsible. It would have been 
easy to represent an induction into the mysteries of harmonic analysis as a means by which 
musical enthusiasts, like the ‘lovers of sights and sounds’ whom Glaucon and Socrates 
gently tease in the Republic (475 d-476 b, cf 476 d-e, 479 a, 480 a), could deepen their 
understanding of the musical arts they admired; and there would be nothing surprising 
about the fact, if it is one, that exponents of harmonic theory, like enterprising specialists in 
other branches of learning, sometimes offered their educational goods for sale through the 
medium of the epideixis.ss 


At this point it is easy to imagine the scenario of the unconventional 
performances offered by musicologist-instrumentalists like Pythagoras of 
Zacynthus, and even the occasions on which Socrates would have been 
able to hear Damon explain rhythms and other musical _topics.s6 
Communicative events of this kind, with their ‘textual’ component, by their 
nature fell outside the official contexts of the polis; the émidetéic, on the 
other hand, could not guarantee but a short term divulgation of the ‘texts’ it 
was meant to convey, neither could it protect them from the risk of being 
‘submerged’. 

A brief remark about the fate of the two theoretical approaches in Greek 


musicology during the imperial age is now needed.57 Considering the 
surviving texts, we cannot fail to note that those of Pythagorean stamp 
presuppose a public in the habit of approaching musical analysis as a 
support for Platonic exegesis, oriented towards philosophical reflection and 
equipped with the conceptual apparatus needed to practice it; ultimately, 
these texts say very little about music and a great deal about mathematics. 
On the contrary, the texts of Aristoxenian cast deal with purely musical 
aspects and keep to a purely elementary line of approach: to a great extent, 
these are little handbooks for school teaching. A ‘bridge’ between these 
two worlds is the Enchiridion of Nicomachus, which does not seem to have 
been designed either for elementary school or for experienced readers. 
Rather, it presupposes a sophisticated public, equipped with basic training, 
of high social status, and interested in a deeper knowledge of technical- 
musical topics of Platonic-Pythagorean type. Nicomachus declares that he 
is writing his little book in response to a precise desideratum by an dpiotn 
Kai O€ptvoTatn yovaikdv, who is not identified further, and refers to 
previous conversations with her on musical themes.ss It is not very 
important whether the dedicatee of Nicomachus’ work is real or fictional: 
from Athenaeus and Plutarch we know that a public of this kind existed.s9 
But Nicomachus presupposes that his public was familiar with the 
Aristoxenian conceptual apparatus and terminology, material that must 
have been learned in a phase prior to his own teaching, from texts that must 
have presented this material in a clear and linear way. In essence, we 
should picture an elementary school in which music teaching was oriented 
towards the matters set out in manuals like those of Cleonides, Bacchius, 
and Gaudentius. To this period belong also a certain number of papyri 
containing fragments of treatises or manuals of musical theory (harmonics 
and rhythmics) of more or less obvious Aristoxenian character:60 P. Oxy. 
667, written probably in the 3 ™ century CE, but for which we cannot 
exclude an earlier date, containing a fragment of harmonic theory;61 P. Oxy. 
9 + 2687, written in the | st/2 »d century CE, containing a fragment of a 
treatise on rhythmic theory;62 P. Oxy. 3706, written in the 2 4/3 rd century 
CE, containing a fragment of harmonic theory;«3 and finally P. Oxy. 5159, 
written in the second half of the 3 ™ century CE, containing a metrical 
treatise or school notebook. 

In essence, the hypothesis that the adaptations and epitomai of 
Aristoxenian theory correspond to a precise demand from the cultural 
market is well founded. In this period we see no more nor less than the 
invention of a totally new topic of school teaching, designed as preparation 
for the enjoyment of texts of a much more advanced level in both content 


and form. For these texts, unlike the handbooks of the classical period, 
imperial school proved a much more protective environment, which 
eventually ensured their transmission and survival. 
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Eleonora Rocconi 
Traces of Folk Music in Ancient 


Greek Drama 


1Preliminary remarks 


Examples of submerged literature which never entered the best-known 
tradition of Classical Greece certainly include those songs and musical 
events that have the specific function of accompanying and facilitating 
work-activities of various kinds, such as reaping, grape-picking, rowing 
and so on. These songs were obviously performed outside institutional 
contexts and were never promoted or protected by the polis,1 being 
continuously reshaped and adapted to new needs and contexts. Moreover, 
they were not distinguished as a ‘genre’, especially in the archaic and 
classical period, when a distinction between ‘high’ and ‘low’ culture did 
not exist. Hence the labelling of this repertoire by modern philology as 
carmina popularia, that is, ‘popular’ or ‘folk’ songs expressing a 
supposedly ancient and genuine vox populi,2 should be taken as a purely 
conventional marker, betraying traces of ideological preconceptions which 
were completely unknown to ancient Greek musical culture. 

The most recent theoretical reflections on the topic borrow useful 
insights from anthropology and ethnomusicology and have in fact shown 
that the dichotomy drawn in scholarship between folk music traditions 
(anonymously transmitted) and more elaborately thought-out literary forms 
(those that subscribe, more or less explicitly, to specific rules of genre)3 
cannot be applied fully to Hellenic antiquity. Within Greek poetry, these 
two aspects, due to the interdiscursivity4 between them, should be viewed 
as constituents of the same cultural continuum. 

Furthermore, the musical repertoire rooted in less formal and non- 
institutionalized contexts such as that accompanying work-activities, where 
the songs spontaneously stemmed from the need to coordinate collective 
actions and there was no authorship to be preserved, is particularly difficult 
to reconstruct. It was transmitted only indirectly by the sources, and lacked 
a fixed and written text for a long time. For that reason it cannot be 


approached through purely philological methods and needs to be 
researched through other channels. In this regard, modern ethnomusicology 
may offer stimulating and inspiring starting points, especially from a 
methodological point of view. 

A very interesting research area can be identified in more formalized 
literary genres, where, thanks to the attention given to folk music in 
processes of authorial literary production, some ‘type situations’ recreate at 
an artificial level the original context of this musical repertoire. Well 
known examples are the analyses by Serrao, Rossi and Pretagostini of 
Theocritus’ poetry, where we find living performance traditions set within a 
literary frame.s Theocritus, in fact, not only transformed the bucolic agon 
(the boukoliasmos, based on the rural practice of extemporized 
performance by two opponents alternately improvising couplets or 
‘stanzas’) into a literary genre, but he also described a great variety of 
musical situations in his /dyl/s, portraying many traditional genres such as 
love songs, work songs and laments. His musical symbolism and many 
other literary devices are employed constantly and recall for the reader the 
original performance of specific musical genres, reinforcing the illusion of 
realisme in his poetry. 

But already in the classical period folk tradition had a considerable 
impact on more codified poetic texts. The genres most suitable to be 
studied to this end are the theatrical ones, especially ancient comedy, in 
virtue of the wide and diverse range of situations fictitiously recreated by 
the poets on stage, with a setting that always included music.7 
Unfortunately musical scores of ancient comedies are today lost. We can, 
however, figure them out by studying the rhythms of the poetry, often 
based (sometimes with parodic intentions) on features and styles typical of 
the most famous musical genres of the period, which will have been clearly 
recognizable and found appropriate to the dramatic situations by the 
audience. 

Advances in the reconstruction of ancient folk music may, hence, be 
gradually made through three different steps. Firstly, we need to identify in 
Greek dramatic texts those stereotypical situations where specific musical 
genres could have acted as a tool to improve the dramatic action. Secondly, 
we have to analyse their forms, metres and lexical features to try to 
recognize in them some — if any — of the most evident characteristics of 
folk poetry. These may include, for instance: the use of various and 
compound rhythms, pertinent to the scenic context; a simple syntax and a 
plain style; a mixture of both colloquial and refined poetic words; the 
occurrence of repetitions, interjections and refrains; the presence of 


question-and-answer or rustic exchanges between characters; and so on. 
After this textual analysis we are, then, ready to compare, where possible, 
the results with contemporary or preserved folk music that has the same 
function in different ethnographic contexts, in order to identify the most 
effective specific features (namely the rhythms and melodies) for the given 
situation. 


2Folk music on the comic stage: rescuing 
the goddess in Aristophanes’ Peace 


A clear example of the use in Greek comedy of stylistic features typical of 
work songs may be identified in Aristophanes’ Peace, a comedy presented 
at the Great Dionysia of Athens in 421 BCE. - After the first lyric strophe 
sung by the Chorus in the long and quite complex parodos, at the end of 
which the protagonist Trygaeus suggests how to free the goddess Peace 
from her prison inside the cave,s the god Hermes enters the stage again and 
is asked by the Chorus (consisting of Greeks from various city-states) to 
supervise the rescue operation.9 

The first step of the operation is described at 431-457: after entering the 
cave, the Chorus need to remove the stones.10 Once this has been done, 
Hermes is appointed as the person in charge of operational commands. He, 
then, orders the Chorus to proceed with the second step:11 the extraction of 
the goddess lying at the bottom of the cave (described at line 223 as an 
é&vtpov Ba0d),12 presumably tied with ropes by some members of the 
Chorus. 13 

At this point, the text has two lyric sections in antistrophic composition: 
459-472 ~ 486-499 (strophe and antistrophe are separated by some iambic 
trimeters where the actors are engaged in a dialogue). The main scope of 
these verses is, as interjections at the beginning of each stanza clearly show 
(‘Q cia), the coordination of the rope-pulling operations. It is, hence, 
reasonable to assume that the music performed here could have been based 
on work songs that would have been easily recognized by the public. 
Among the work songs with this function in Greek antiquity, literary 
evidence mentions, for instance, the himaioni4 asma or melos (1.e., the 
‘water-drawing song’) for drawing up water from a wellis or for grinding 
flour. 16 

Here are the two responding stanzas: 


Str.17 
XO. O sia 
— Eia dra. 
460 
—'Q sia. 
— Eio &t para. 
—'OQ sia, sia. 
Adv oby EAKovo’ tvdpEc OpLo0Iws. 
Od EvAAHyeod’; O'’ dyKbAAECO’ 
oitaEEo0’, oi Bowwtot. 
465 
XO. Eié wv. 
— Eio 6. 
— tye vov EvvavéAkete Kai ob. 
TP. OvKovv éAko KdcaptOpar 
470 
Kamenminta Kai onovdéCa; 
XO. Hac obv od yapet todpyov; 


Ant. 
XO. ’Q sia. 
— Eia para. 
—"O sia. 
— Eia, vj Aia. 
— Mi«pov ye xivodpev. 
490 
TP. Odkovv Setwov (K&tomov, budv) 
TOUS Lév TEivElv, TOs 5’ AVTLOMaV; 
TIAnyac Ajyeod’, Qpyion. 
XO. Eié wv. 
— Eio 6. 
— Kaké6vot twvéc siow év Hiv. 
TP. ‘Yusic pév vov ot Kitt@vtEs 
THs siptvns ONGT’ GvdpEiac. 
XO. AAn’ gio’ ot KMAvOvOLW. 


Textual problems make distribution of lines among singers quite 
problematic. Nevertheless, what seems absolutely certain here is the 
amoebaic structure of the stanzas,is perfectly in line with some specific 
features of work songs. In fact, in this type of repertoire, lyric exchanges 
between a solo (the leader) and a chorus, in a call-and-response format, 
help to coordinate and synchronize the physical movements of the people 
involved in the collective work, who had to act as a team. In this scene, the 
foreman’s role is most likely to be assigned to the koryphaios or to 
Hermes, 19 alternating with the whole Chorus (probably including Trygaeus 
too). 

If we exclude phonic echoes (‘Q cia) performed in turn by the two sound 


sources to encourage collective movements, the rhythm is here mainly 
anapaestic,20 and probably intended to exhort physical efforts by members 
of the chorus. As a matter of fact, according to what the music theorist 
Aristides Quintilianus says in the chapter of his treatise On music devoted 
to the investigation of the ethical and emotional character of rhythmic 
patterns, ‘of the rhythms, those that give an initial calm to the mind by 
beginning from the thesis are more peaceful: those that transmit the beat to 
the voice (oi [...] tTHv Kpodow éenipépovtec) by beginning from the arsis are 
restless (tetapaypévol)’.21 

But in these verses there is also another detail to be noticed: the 
anapaestic dimeters are realized, almost entirely, by long syllables. Hence 
they were arguably performed at a slower tempo, according to what 
Aristides Quintilianus seems, again, to suggest in his treatise: ‘of the 
rhythms in equal ratios, those composed only of short syllables are most 
swift and more passionate, those composed only of long syllables are 
slower (Bpadvtepot) and calm (kateotaApévol)’, since, ‘if the feet are 
constituted out of very long durations, the calming effect on the mind is 
greater’.22 The choice to use anapaestic rhythm and to realize it with long 
quantities has, then, the clear intention of suggesting both the physical 
efforts and the slowness of movements required by the context. 

After some spoken verses during which the Spartans, the Argives and the 
Megarians are blamed for their lack of cooperation in the action of rope 
pulling,23 at 512-519 the rescue of the goddess is brought to a successful 
conclusion through an astrophic lyric section in unresolved iambic dimeters 
(opened by an anapaestic monometer):24 


XO. ‘Aye vov, tye mac. 
EP. Kai pv opod ‘ott i5n. 
XO. My vov dv@pev, Gad’ Erev- 
515 
TeiVOLEV AVSPUKOTEPOV. 
EP. “Hdn ‘oti todt’ Exeivo. 
XO. O cid vov, & sia nas. 
Q sia sia, eid (vov). 
OQ sia cia sia nic. 


The iambic characterization of this astrophon seems to indicate an 
acceleration in the rhythm of the pulling activity,25 made probable by the 
proximity of the statue to the cave exit. On the character of iambic patterns, 
see Aristides Quintilianus’ comment: ‘on the rhythms in duple relation, 
simple trochees and iambi express swiftness, and are passionate and suited 
to dancing’ .26 


It is curious that, according to one of the most comprehensive metrical 
discussions of Aristophanes’ songs, it would be precipitate to assume that 
the first lyric section of this scene ‘is modelled on the rhythms of genuine 
work-songs, for here the work is going badly, and the scene is one of 
considerable disorder’.27 According to Parker, the change in rhythm from 
anapaestic to iambic must, in some way, mark the contrast in action 
between the failure of the first attempt to free the goddess and the 
successful end of the rescue operation.28 

My view is different. I think that Aristophanes deliberately employed 
two different rhythmic patterns in order to characterize the two moments of 
the collective action: the anapaestic rhythm, used when the statue is still at 
the bottom of the cave and the movements are necessarily more widely 
spaced and slower, and the iambic rhythm, performed when the effort is 
coming to an end and the gestures are, consequently, denser and faster. 

Indeed, an interesting example of a work song displaying exactly such a 
structure may be found in the folk music tradition of Sicily, where even a 
few years ago ethnomusicologists could study a very rich repertoire of 
songs strictly linked to work activities like tuna fishing, reaping and salt 
collection.29 Most of them were based on the call-and-response pattern, like 
the tuna butchers’ songs (canti dei tonnaroti), which show interesting 
features that can be compared with what we have been discussing so far. 

During the so-called mattanza, the procedure of catching the fish during 
their migration from the Straits of Gibraltar to the Mediterranean waters, 
when tuna swim past the coasts of Sicily and its smaller islands, the rais,30 
ie., the head of the crew, coordinates the sailors’ team conducting the 
group song (called cialoma) which usually accompanies the operation of 
pulling the nets. The cialoma has two parts, each for a specific step of the 
action: the aiamola, sung during the first phase of the assuwmmata (the 
‘hauling’ of the net),31 with a slow rhythmic flow with regularly spaced 
rhythmic pulses, and the so-called u gnanzou, rhythmically faster, 
performed during the progressive shortening of area of sea in which tuna 
are trapped, when movements are necessarily shorter and closer together. In 
both parts, the rais intones the song and the crew responds alternately as 
they gradually raise the nets.32 

It is through a similar alternation between the solo and the chorus, a 
regular rhythm and a progressive quickening of the tempo — all elements 
serve as a tool to facilitate the success of the collective action — that 
Aristophanes dramatizes his rescue scene on stage. The comparison with 
the Sicilian cialoma suggests that the two lyric stanzas composed by 
Aristophanes for this part of the play aimed to remind the audience of 


songs that actually accompanied similar work activities. Of course we have 
no idea of the melodies performed here by the Chorus, nor do we even 
know in detail how a work song of this kind would have sounded in 
antiquity. But Aristides Quintilianus’ remarks on the aesthetics of ancient 
rhythms support the view that both the rhythmic composition (that is, 
firstly, the anapaests realized by long syllables, then the unresolved iambi) 
and the tempo changes (from slower to faster) are here intentional, as 
required by the dramatic situation. The music of this scene obviously aimed 
to emphasize the Chorus’ and actors’ movements on stage. 


3Folk music on the tragic stage: the 
watercarrying scene in Euripides’ 
Electra 


In Aristophanes’ comedies there are certainly other examples of the re-use 
for dramatic purposes of work songs which may have drawn upon the 
current folk repertoire.33 We can now extend our inquiry to Greek 
tragedies, in order to identify possible occurrences of the same 
phenomenon in a similar context. By its nature, tragedy filtered reality 
more severely than comedy (even if it never reached the same level of 
‘literarization’ as Hellenistic poetry, as in the Theocritean examples quoted 
at the start of this chapter, the performance of which no longer involved 
music34). Furthermore, the massive occurrence of plots based on myths, 
and hence set in heroic contexts, reduced the number of dramatic occasions 
within which we may be able to assume the performance of traditional 
music accompanying work activities. The inquiry will, hence, be much 
more complex. 

An investigation of this kind seems to fit perfectly the tragedian 
Euripides who, in Aristophanes’ Frogs, is blamed precisely for the 
‘popular’ inspiration of his music: 


‘this one (sc. Euripides) takes material from everywhere: whore ditties, drinking songs by 
Meletus, pipe tunes from Caria, dirges, and dance music. Someone hand me my lyre! Then 
again, who needs a lyre for this job? Where’s that femal percussionist who plays on 
potsherds? Hey, Muse of Euripides, come here; you’re the proper accompanist for these 
songs’ .35 


As a matter of fact, an interesting example of a dramatic setting requiring 
music that was possibly inspired by the folk repertoire may be identified in 


the Electra, the chronology of which is still debated.36 

One of the most peculiar traits of this drama, as many commentators 
have pointed out, is the introduction of a character completely absent from 
the traditional myth: the peasant. Such a low-class character, whom Electra 
has been forced to wed instead of a noble, is intentionally delineated by the 
author in a positive way in order to argue against the identification of 
eugeneia with aristocratic origins. 

Just at the end of the prologue, after the peasant has left the stage, 
Electra enters the scene and sings a monody (112-166), at the end of which 
the chorus enters the orchestra. At 107 ff., she is explicitly described by her 
brother Orestes (who has not yet recognized her and stands aside with 
Pylades while she approaches) as a slave woman (mpdozm0Aov tiva) who 
carries a load of water on her close-cropped head. Electra’s working-class 
connotation is, then, highly visible from her clothing,37 and could have 
been reflected also in the music performed by the character on stage.38 

Indeed, many folk traditions all around the world include work songs 
sung by women drawing and carrying water from a fountain. Unlike other 
examples of this repertoire, however, these forms are often monodic,39 and 
display a narrative character and a strophic form. A typical example is the 
famous La bella la va al fosso, a ballad typical of northern Italian 
tradition,40 which usually presents a /iolela, a nonsense refrain inserted in 
order to animate the course of the storytelling (most probably the vocal 
transposition of a now lost instrumental refrain).41 In virtue of the fact that 
the ballad genre was not intended to aid any mechanical movement, its 
rhythm is usually less regular and repetitive than the rhythm we find in 
choral or amoebaic work songs. Moreover, the narrative component is due 
to the fact that going to the water fountain was one among the few 
occasions a woman had to leave her home: in such situations, then, events 
or meetings of various kind (later stylized in the songs) may have occurred 
quite easily. 

The structure of Euripides’ song is complex: the monody has two 
strophic pairs, each with an individual mesode.42 The first pair opens, both 
in the strophe and in the antistrophe, with a refrain (112-114 ~ 127-129) 
which is metrically isolated from the rest of the song: 


obvtetv’ (Wpa) nob6c¢ Sppav: @, 
Eppa EpBa kataKAaiovea. 


iW [01 LOL 

~ I" 2an 
es Dai een 2 an (with brevis in longo) 
vam = extra metrum 


The heavily spondaic anapaests of the refrain (a typical element of folk 
poetry)43 accompany Electra’s steps, marking their rhythm, while its 
content (‘Hasten on — for it is time — your urgent step; O, press on, press on 
in lamentation. Ay me, me!’)44 indicates that the woman wishes to hasten, 
while informally lamenting. The monody is basically a lament:4s its 
vocabulary oscillates between colloquial forms (such as the imperative 
éuBo instead of up 1%) and threnodic expressions (interjected vocatives, 
repetitive exclamations of woe, and so on). Moreover, phenomena such as 
the hiatus (both at the end of the first anapaestic dimeter and within the 
second dimeter, between the two instances of éufa) and the brevis in longo 
at the end of the second dimeter seem to give a kind of staccato effect to 
the woman’s words. Such an effect has been interpreted as a sign of the 
anxiety due to her effort to lengthen her stride.46 

In contrast to these opening verses, the substance of the strophe is 
aeolochoriambic (mainly glyconics and closely related forms). These 
verses can be analysed as ‘compound’ (synthetoi) rhythms, as if consisting 
of several rhythmic genres.47 According to Aristides Quintilianus, these 
were ‘more emotional (xa8nttkm@tEpot), because for the most part the 
rhythms from which they are constituted are unequal’.4s Strophes entirely 
aeolo-choriambic are typically Euripidean, especially within the latest 
tragedies.49 This tendency is particularly strong in the Electra: apart from 
Electra’s monody, the kommatic parodos (167 ff.) and the first two stasima 
(432 ff. — if we exclude the epodos — and 698 ff.) use the aeolo-choriambic 
rhythm. 

The most distinctive quality of such a monody seems, therefore, to be the 
mixing of different genres, which coincides with Aristophanes’ criticism in 
the Frogs, which I have quoted above. Certainly an at least broadly 
‘popular’ description of Electra’s character appears useful here for 
introducing the social environment through which Euripides downgrades 
the heroic and aristocratic status of the royal family. But, in this specific 
case, it is also essential to the development of the drama, since it is thanks 
to Electra’s action of collecting water (which leads her outdoors) that the 


character meets her brother Orestes.50 Moreover, the threnodic and pathetic 
features of the song suggest a reference to more refined and dignified lyric 
genres, which are instead appropriate to the tragic genre as well as to the 
(still noble) status of the character. 

A similar mingling of genres may be found also in the monody of Ion in 
the Euripidean tragedy of that name (Jon 83-143), the so-called ‘hymn to 
the broom’, the Apolline praises that the protagonist sings at the beginning 
of the drama as he sweeps the steps of the temple with a broom of laurel. 
This song, although it alludes to Apolline cult forms well known to the 
public, trivializes a religious genre by inserting into it ordinary, even 
sacrilegious, content (echoed, we may suppose, also in the music).51 


4Concluding remarks 


In Greek antiquity any inquiry into the category of the ‘submerged’ among 
anonymous musical forms related to work activities is certainly difficult 
and complex, due to the lack of a written tradition even in later times. 
However, it can find a new impetus and gain very interesting insights 
thanks to ethnomusicology, a relatively young discipline within the field of 
musicology. Starting from a strictly codified genre like drama, it appears 
extremely fruitful to research the ways through which it embodied and 
transformed a poetic tradition which, in the process of the canonization of 
genres, has never gained autonomy (even terminological) of its own, but 
which was undoubtedly an important part of ancient Greek musical and 
literary culture. 
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Spyropoulos, G.: 1, 2 

Stadiasmus Maris Magni: 1 

Staes, B.: 1 n. 2 

Stanzel, K. H.: 1 n. 2 

Steinhauer, G.: 1, 2n. 3, 4, 5,6 
Steinmayer, O.: 1n. 2 

Stenzel, J.: 1 

Stephan, R. P.: 1n. 2 

Stesichorus: 1, 2n. 3 

Stobaeus: 1, 2 

Strabo, 1, 113,117, 2, 3, 4 

Stramaglia, A.: 1n. 2, 3n.4 

Strassi Zaccaria, S.:1n.2,3n. 4 
Strassi, S.: 1 nn. 2, 3 and 4, 601 n. 67 
Stratonicus: 1 

Stroumsa, G. G.:1n. 2,3 n. 4 
Struthias: 1 

Studer, B.: 1 n. 2 

Sulla, L. Cornelius: 1, 2 

Sun (god): 1 

Syleus Painter: 1 and n. 2 


Taddei, A.: 1 n. 2 
Tagliaferro, E.:1n.2,3n.4 
Tannery, P.: 1 and n. 2 
Taylor, C. C. W.: 1 
Tchernia, A.: 1 n. 2 
Teiresias: 1 

Tertullian: 1 n. 2, 3 
Terzes, Ch.: 1, n. 20 
Thales: 1 

Thaletas: 1 

Thamyris: 1 n. 2 
Themelis, P.: 1 n. 2 
Theocritus of Chios: 1 


Theocritus of Syracuse:: 1 n. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 

Theombrotus: 1 

Theon of Smyrna: 1, 2 

Theophanes of Mitylene, 113, 1 

Theophilus (explorer of East Africa): 1 

Theophrastus of Eresus: 1, 2 and n. 3, 4, 5,6, 7, 8 and n. 9, 10 and n. 11 

Thermouthis: 1 n. 2 

Theseus: 1, 2, 3 and figs 2 and 4, 5, 6, 7 andn. 8, 9, 10 n. 11 

Theurillat, Th.: 1 n. 2, 129 fig. 3 and nn. 13 and 4, 5 n. 6, 7 n. 8, 134 fig. 9 and n. 25, 
10 n. 11 

Thibron: 1, 2 

Thissen, H.-J.: 1n. 2 

Thomas, R.: 1 and nn. 8 and 2, 3n. 4, 5n. 6, 7 and n. 8 

Thraso: 1 n. 2 

Thrasyllus (astrologer): 1 

Thrasyllus (editor of corpus Platonicum): 1 

Thucydides: 1 

Thyrsis: 87-89 

Ti. Claudius Pasion (strategos): 1 

Ti. Claudius Subatianus Aquila (prefect of Egypt): 1 

Tiberius Claudius Hipparchos: 1, 2 

Tiberius (emperor): 1, 2 

Tigran (Tigranes) the Great: 1, 2 

Timachidas: 1 

Timaeus: 1 

Timagenes of Alexandria, 119 n. 60 

Timonidas: 1 n. 2 

Timosthenes: 1 

Tintoretto (Jacopo Robusti, Italian painter): 1, 260 fig. 2 

Titans: 1, 2 

Tobias (biblical personage): 1 

Tobin, J.: 1 

Tolle-Kastenbein, R.: 1 

Torallas Tovar, S.: 1n. 2 

Torella, R.: 1 n. 2 

Torelli, M.: 1 n. 2, 3 

Tortorelli Ghidini, M.: 1 n. 2, 3.n. 4 

Totelin L.: 1 n. 2, 3 and nn. 22,4 n. 5, 6n. 7 

Traina, G.: 1n. 2,3 

Trajan (emperor): 1, 2, 3, 4 

Trapp H.: 1n. 2, 3n. 4 

Treitler, L.: 1 and nn. 21 

Triptolemus: 1 n. 2 

Tsagalis, Chr.: 1 n. 2 

Tsakos, K.: 1n. 2, 3n.4 

Tsountas, Ch.: 1 

Turner, E. G.: 1n. 2, 3 


Van Effenterre, H.: 1 n. 2 
van Minnen, P.: 1 n. 2, 3 and nn. 58, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8, 9n. 10, 11 n. 12, 13 nn. 14 and 


15,16 n. 17 
Vanderlip, V. F.: 1n. 2 
Vannicelli, P.: 1 n. 2, 3n.4 
Venus: 1, 260 fig. 2, 3 
Verdan, S.:1n. 2, 3nn.4 and5 
Vernant, J. P.: 1n. 2 
Verreth, H.: 1n. 2 
Vetta, M.: 1 n. 2 
Vidal-Naquet, P.: 1 n. 2 
Viglaki-Sophianou, M.: 1 n. 2, 3n. 4 
Visconti, A.: 1 n. 2 
Vivier, D.: 1 n. 2, 3 fig. 4 and n. 5 
Vizgin, V. P.: 1 
Voelke, A.-J.: 1 
von Gutschmid, A., 1 
Vulcan (see also Hephaestus): 1, 260 fig. 2, 3 


Wachter, R.: 1n. 2, 3n .4 

Wagner, H.: 235 fig. 1 

Wallace, S.: 1 n. 2 

Wallensten, J.: 1 n. 2 

Wardy, R. B. B.: 1 

Wegner, M.: 1, 219 fig. 2 

Welch, K. E.: 1 n. 2 

Welles, C. B.: 1 and n. 2 

Weniger, L.: 1 and fig. 1 

West, M.L.: 1n. 2, 3n. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8n.9, 10 nn. 11, 12 and nn. 42, 13 and 14, 15, n. 
51, 16, n. 29 

West, S.: 1 andn. 2 

Whitley, J.: 1n. 2, 3 and n. 4 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, U. von: 1 n. 2, 3n. 4, 5 and n. 6, 7 and n. 8 

Wilcken, U.: 1 and nn. 23 and 2 

Wilfong, T. G.: 1 n. 2 

Williams, D.: 1 n. 2 

Wilson, N. G.: 1 n. 2 

Wilson, N. G.: 1n. 2,3 n. 4,5 

Winnington-Ingram, R. P.: 1 n. 2 

Wisniewski, B.: 1 

Worp, K.: 1 n. 2 


Xella, PR: 1n. 2 
Xenarchus: 1 
Xenophon, 1, 2, 3 


Yatromanolakis, D.: 1 n. 2, 3 
Youtie, H. C.: 1n. 2 


Zachmann, Th.: 212 figs 1 and 2, 222 fig. 3 
Zagreus: 1, 2 

Zanoncelli, L.: 1 nn. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 

Zeno of Citium (founder of the Stoic school): 1 


Zeno of Elea: 1, 2 

Zenon (factotum of Apollonius minister of finance of Ptolemy Il): 1, 2 
Zeus: 1, 2, 3 n. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 

Zhmud, L.: 1 

Ziegler, K.: 1 n. 2 

Zimmermann, B.: 1 n. 2, 3 

Zingarelli, N.: 14 n. 25 


Index Rerum Notabilium 


Abdera: 1 and n. 13, 2 

Abduction (nuptial): 1, 2, 3, 4,5 

Academy of Plato: 1 

Acrobat, acrobatic (Dance, Dancer): 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 

Acrocorinth: 250 

Acropolis: 1, 2, 3 

Acta Alexandrinorum.: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 

Acta Appiani: 1, 2 and n. 11 

Acta Isidori: 1, 2, 3 

Acta Maximi: 1 and n. 10, 2 

Acta Pauli et Antonini: 1, 2, 3 n. 4 

Acta Pilati: 1 

Acts of the pagan martyrs (see also Acta Alexandrinorum): 1, 2 

Adolescent: 207, 1, 2, 3 

Aegean: 125 n. 1, 1,2 nn. 10 and 3, 4 andn. 15, 5 and n. 17 

Aegina: 211 

Aeolo-choriambic rhythm: 1 

Aesopic collection: 70 n. 8, 1 

Aesopic fable (tale, poem): 1 

Aesthetic of the ‘submerged’: 1 

Aetia by Callimachus: 1 

Age (Class): 1, 2, 3, 4,5 

Ago6n, Agonistic: 211, 1, 2 

Agora: 1 

Agricultural handbooks: 1 

Aiamola: 1 

Al Mina: 129 fig. 1 

aAnGeia: 1 n. 31 

Alexander Romance: 1 n. 39 

Alexandria, Alexandrian: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 

Alexandrian edition of the lyric poets: 1 

Allegory: 1 

Alphabet(s), alphabetic: 1 and n. 8, 2 and fig. 1 and n. 10, 3 and n. 14, 4 and nn. 15 
and 5, 6, 7, 8,9 

Altar: 1 

Amazons: 1, 2 

Amoebaic structure: 1, 2 

Amphora from Mykonos: 1, 2, 3 

Analatos Painter: 1 

Anapaestic dimeter: 1, 2 and n. 56 

Anapaestic rhythm: 1 and n. 20, 2 and n. 24, 3, 4,5 

avaoxeuail: 1 

Anavyssos: 1 


Ancient Greek Musicology: 1 

— canon, canon formation of: 1, 2 

— different theoretical approaches to music theory: 1, 2 

— lost writings: 1 

— music theory/harmonics: 1, 2, 3, 4 

— neglected from the IV cent BCE up to the Augustan period: 1 

— preserved writings: 1 

— public of: 1 

— revival during the first centuries of the Imperial era: 1 

— rhythmics: 1 

— theoretical writings: 1 

Andania: 1, 2, 3 n. 43, 4, 5,6, 7 n. 19, 8nn. 25 and 9, 10 

Anonyma Bellermanniana: 1, 2 

Anthology: 1, 2, 3 

Anthropology: 1 n. 2 

Antistrophic composition: 1, 2 

Aoidos: 1 

Apamea, peace of: 1 

Apollo Musagetes: 1 

Araxes (river): 1, 2, 3, 4 

Arcadia: 1, 2 

Archive(s): 1, 2 

Argos, Argive: 1, 2, 3, 4 and fig. 17, 5 and figs 18, 6, 7 and fig. 20, 8 and figs 21, 9 
and fig. 23, 10 and fig. 24, 11 and fig. 25, 12 

Aristos, aristocratic: 1, 2, 3, 4 

Armawir: 1 

Armed: 1, 2, 3 

Armenia minor: 1 

Armenia, Armenians: 1 

Arsinoe: 1 

Artaxiads: 1 

Artotrogus: 1 

Aryballos from Caere: 1, n.8 

Aryballos from Vulci: 1 n. 12, 2, 3 

Asia Minor: 1, 2 

Asklepieia: 1 n. 70, 2 

Aspis (Argos): 1 

Association(s): 1 

Asterion, asterion: 1 

Astrophon: 1 

Athena 

— Chalinitis: 1 

— Ergane: 1 

— Promachos: 1 

— , owl of: 1 

Athenian Empire: 1 

Athenian expedition in Sicily: 269 fig. 1, 2 

Athens, Athenian: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 andn. 2, 12, 13 n. 7, 14 and nn. 10 
and 15, 16 nn. 15 and 17, 18, 19, 20 and n. 30, 21, 22, 23 n. 36, 24 and n. 52, 25, 
26, 27, 28, 29 and n. 69, 30, 31, 32 and n. 78, 33, 34, 35, 36 n. 19, 37 n. 55, 38, 


39, 40, 41, 42, 43 and fig. 13, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48 n. 20, 49 n. 31, 50, 172 fig. 51, 
52, 53, 54, 55 and figs 6 and 56, 57, 218 fig. 58, 59, 60, 61 and fig. 16, 62, 63, 64, 
65, 230 fig. 66, 67 and figs 18, 233 fig. 68, 235 fig. 69, 236 fig. 70, 71, 72, 73 n. 
13, 74, 75, 76, 269 fig. 77, 78, 79 80 n. 29, 81, 82, 83, 84 

Athlon:1 

Atti Taranto 1979: 1 n. 12 

Attic Comedy: 1, 2 

Attica, Attic: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 n. 23, 11 n. 44, 173 fig. 12, 13, 210 fig. 14, 15, 
212 figs 16, 17 and figs 6, 214 figs 18, 19, 20, 218 figs 21, 219 fig. 22, 23, 24, 25, 
26, 224 fig. 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44 

Auletes: 1 

Aulos: 1, 2, 3, 4 

Author(s), authorial, authorship: 1, 2, 3 and n. 29, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 

Authorial poetry: 1 

Avesta: 1n. 3 

Ayrarat, Ararat: 1 


Babylon (= Rome): 1 

Babylonian astronomical diaries: 1 n. 25 
Bacchanals: 1 n. 22 

Bakchoi: 1, 2 

Ball: 1 

Ballad: 1 and n. 41, 2 

Basle: 1 n. 13 

Bath (nuptial): 1 

Batrachomyomachia: 1 

Berezan: 1 

Berkeley: 275 fig. 1 

Berlin: 172 fig. 1, 253 figs 2 and 3, 254 fig. 4, 264 fig. 5, 6 n. 12, 266 fig. 7, 8n. 34 
Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana (papyrus scraps from): 269 fig. 1, 2, 277 fig. 3 
Bird: 1, 2 

Black Sea: 1, 2, 3 

Boeotia, Boeotian: 1, 2, 3, 4 

Book culture: 1 

Book(s): 1, 2, 3.n. 55, 4, 5, 6, 7 n. 25, 8, 9, 10 
Borysthenes (city, alternative name for Olbia): 1 
Borysthenes (river): see Dnieper 

Boston: 1 

Boulé of Athens: 1 

Bowl: 1 

Boxing: 1 

Branch: 1, 2, 3, 4 

Brauron: 1 

Breast: 1, 2, 3 

Brevis in longo: 1 

Bride: see Nymphe 

Bronze Age: 1 

Brothel-keeper: 1 

Bucolic agon, boukoliasmos (see also bucolic poetry): 1 
Bucolic poetry: 1 


Bug (river, ancient Hypasis): 1 
Buhnenexemplare: 1 
Burly Workshop: 1 


Cairo: 1 

Cambridge, MA: 1, 234 fig. 2, 237 fig. 3 
Canorn(s), canonical, canonization: 1 n. 5, 2 and n. 14, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 
Cantharis: 1 

Cappadocia, Cappadocians: 1, 2 
Carmina popularia: 1, 2 and n. 4, 3 
Carnasion: 1, 2 

Catalectic iambic trimeter: 1 

Catalogue: 1, 2 and n. 7, 3, 4n. 38,5 
Catania: 129 fig. 1 

Caucasus: 1, 2 

Celts: 1 

Centaur: 1 

Central Asia: 1 

Ceremonies, ceremonial: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and n. 7, 6, 7, 8n. 30, 172 fig. 9, 10 
Cerveteri: 1 

Chalcis, Chalcidians: 1, 2 and n. 51, 3 
Chalinos: 1 

Chariots: 1 

Charis: 1, 2, 3, 4 

Chigi Olpe: 1 

Chiton: 1 

Chora: 1 

Choregos: 1, 2 

Choreutes: 1 

Choriambics: 1 n. 56 

Choros, Chorus, Choral (Dance): 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 andn. 10, 10 and n. 19 
Christian (Church, Writers): 1, 2 
Chronicle of Lindos: 1 n. 29, 2 and n. 77 
Cialoma: 1 and n. 32 

Cilicia: 1 n. 11, 2 

Circus: 1 

Cithara: 1, 2 

Citizen: 1 

Civic authorities: 1 

Class (Age): 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 

Cnidian Sentences 1, 2 and n. 32, 3, 4 
Cnidus: 1 andn. 2, 2n. 32 

Colometry: 1 and n. 12, 2 

Colonization: 1, 2, 3 

Colossus of Rhodes: 1 and n. 5 
Combat: 1, 2 

Comedy: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 
Commersbticher. 1 

Communication: 1, 2, 3 
Communicative events: 1 


Comparatism: 1 and n. 5, 2, 3 

Composition(s): 1, 2 

Compound (syntheto/) rhythms: 1 

Consciousness of the ‘submerged’: 1 

Control of the text(s): 1, 2, 3 

Cook(s): 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 

Copenhagen: 214 figs 1 and 2, 3 

Corcyra: 129 fig. 1 

Corinth, Corinthian: 1, 234 fig. 2, 3, 4, 5,6 nn. 11 and 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 

Cos: 1,2 andn. 2 

Cosis: 1 

Cosmology (AidKkooyoc) by Leucippus (see also Great Cosmology by Democritus or 
Leucippus): 1, 2, 3 

Craftsman: 1, 2 

Crane (Dance): see geranos 

Crete, Cretan: 1 and nn. 10 and 2, 3, 4.n. 24, 5 and n. 56, 6 fig. 9, 7 and n. 64, 148 
figs 8 and 9 and n. 64, 10, 11, 12 

Croton: 1 

Crown: 1 

Cult(s): 1 n. 1, 2, 3n. 21, 4, 5,6 and n. 27, 7, 8, 9,10n. 49, 11, 12 n. 54, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17 and nn. 8 and 18, 19 n. 19, 20, 21 n. 25, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27 

Cumae: 129 fig. 1, 2 

Cunaxa: 1 

Curse-inscriptions: 1, 2 n. 63 

Cynic(s): 1 

Cyprus: 1, 2, 3 n. 11 


Daidalon: 1 

Dance: 1, 2, 3, 4 

Dancer: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
Danube: 1 n. 39, 2 
Daphnephoria: 1, 2 

Dattalla: 1 

Death: 1 

Defixiones: 1 

Delos: 1 

Delphi: 1, 2, 3 

Democriteum, corpus: 1, 2 
Démosion séma: 1, 2, 3 

Derveni (papyrus of): 1 n. 21, 2, 3 
didypayuwa: see musical notation 
Dipylon (district of Athens): 1, 2, 3, 4, 224 fig. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 
Dipylon Painter: 1 

Dipylon style: 1 

Dithyrambic: 1 

Dithyrambizing style: 1, 2, 3 
Dnieper (river, ancient Borysthenes): 1 
Doric dialect: 1 

Drama, dramatic: 1, 2, 3, 4 
Dreams, interpretations of: 1 


Dress: 1, 2 
Duel: 1 
Dusseldorf: 219 fig. 1 


Edition of texts (see also Publication): 1 

Education: 1 

Egypt, Egyptian: 1, 2n. 6, 3, 4.and n. 5, 6, 7 and n. 39, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16; 17 

Eiresione: 1 

Eitheos: 1, 2,3 

Elea: 1 and n. 13 

Elementary school: 1 

Eleusinian mystai: 1 

Eleusis, Eleusinian: 1 n. 27, 2, 3 and n. 39, 4 and figs 5 and 5, 6 and nn. 44 and 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11, 12 and nn. 5 and 13, 14, 15 andn. 14, 16 n. 19, 17 and nn. 25 and 18, 
19 nn. 29, 20 and 21, 22, 23, 172 fig. 24, 25 n. 41, 26, 27 

Elites: 1, 2 

Emergence, emerged (texts): 1, 2 and n. 19, 3 

Entertainmment: 1 

Ephebe(s), Athenian: 1 n. 4, 2 

Ephebia: 1 

Epic (poems, poetry, texts): 1, 2 and nn. 12 and 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 

Epic poetry: 1 

eTTidEIEIG: 1 

Epigraphy, epigraphic (texts): 1,2, 3n. 21, 4 n. 23, 5n. 29, 6n. 50, 7n. 56, 8nn. 58 
and 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 n. 75, 14 and n. 19, 15 

Epinician: 1 

Epitrepontes by Menander: 1 

Eretria, Eretrians: 1, 2, 3 n. 8, 4, 5 and fig. 3, and n. 14, 6, 7 and fig. 4, 8 

Ethnography: 1 

Euboea, Euboean(s), Euboic: 1 and n. 10, 2 and fig. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 

Eumolpids (priests): 1 


Fable(s): 1, 2 

Fayyum: 1, 2, 3, 4 

Fertility: 1, 2 

Festival(s), festive: 1 n. 44, 2, 173 fig. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 
Fish: 1 

Flute: see Aulds 

Folk music: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 (6) 

Fondo Correale: 1 n. 5 

Formula(-ae), magical: 1, 2 and n. 27, 3 and nn. 28 and 4, 5 
Francois Vase: 1 

Free responsions: 1 

Funeral, funerary: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 


Gabii: 1 

Galatians: 1,2 n. 6, 3,4, 5 

Galaxios (Apollo): 1 

Gamos, Marriage, Wedding, matrimonial: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 
Ganges (river): 1 


Garland: 1, 2, 3 

Garment: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 

Genius: 1 

Genre(s): 1 and nn. 12 and 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 and n. 50, 13 

Geography: 1, 2, 3 

Geometric (pottery, style): 1, 2 

Geranos, crane dance: 1, 2, 3 

German Romantic Lied: 1 

Girdle: 1, 2, 3, 4 

Gnomic anthologies: 1, 2 

Gorgoneion Group: 1 

Gortyn, Gortynian: 1 n. 56, 2 and fig. 9 and nn. 58 and 3, 4 and n. 60, 148 figs 5 and 
6 

Gospel of Nicodemus: 1 

Graeco-Egyptian cult practices: 1 

Grammarians of Alexandria: 1, 2 

ypagu: 1 

Great (Eleusinian) Goddesses: 1, 2 n. 27 

Great Cosmology (Méyac d14Kooyos) by Democritus or Leucippus (see also 
Cosmology by Leucippus): 1, 2, 3 and n. 29, 4 

Great Dionysia: 1 

Great Goddesses: 1, 2 

Great Gods: 1 

Great Inscription of Gortyn: 1 nn. 60 and 2, 148 figs. 3 and 4 

Great Mother: 1 

Greek alphabetic system: 128 fig. 1 

Greek myth: 1, 2 

Gregorian chant: 1 

Gurob (papyrus of): 1 

Gynaecological treatises: 1 


Hair: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 7, 8 
Handbook(s): 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 

Hapax legomena: 1 and n. 47 
Hebrew (culture): 1 

Helicon: 1 and n. 48, 2 

Hellenism, Hellenistic: 1, 2 
Hellenistic archive: 155 fig. 1 
Hellenistic science: 1, 2 

Hellenistic symposium: 1 

Helmet: 1 

Heracles 

— apotheosis: 1 

— kills the Nemean Lion: 1 

— marriage with Hebe: 1, 2 f., 3, 4 
Heraia: 1, 2 

Heraion of Argos: 1, 2 and figs 18 and 3, 4 
Hermitage: 1 

Hero(-es), Heroic: 1 n. 4, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
Hesiod’s Catalogue of women: 1 


Hetaera(e): 1 and n. 18, 2, 3.n. 36, 4 
Hexameter(s), Hexametric: 1, 2 n. 55, 3 
Hierophant(s): 1 n. 27, 2 and n. 27, 3.n. 27 
Hieros gamos:1 

Himaion asma: 1 and n. 15 

Hippeis: 1 

Hippocratic gynaecological treatises: 1, 
Hippocratic nosological treatises: 1, 2 
Hippocratic recipes: 1 and n. 7, 2,3, 4 and n. 24, 5n. 38 
Hippocraticum, corpus: 1, 2 

— Affections: 1, 2, 3, 4 

— Airs, waters and places: 1 

— Ancient medicine: 1 

— Aphorisms: 1 and n. 3, 2, 3 

— Art: 1 

— Coan Prognoses: 1 

— Diseases |: 1, 2n. 30,3 

— Diseases II: 1, 2, 3, 4 

— Diseases Ill: 1, 2, 3, 4 

— Diseases IV: 1, 2. n. 30 

— Diseases of girls: 1 

— Diseases of women I: 1, 2 and n. 5, 3, 4, 5 
— Diseases of women II: 1, 2 and nn. 5, 3 and 4, 5 and n. 8, 6, 7 
— Epidemics: 1, 2 

— Glandes: 1 n. 1. 

— Internal Affections: 1, 2, 3, 4 

— Nature of women: 1, 2, 3 and n. 7, 4 and n. 8 
— Prognostic: 1 

— Prorrhetic I: 1 

— Regimen: 1 

— Regimen on acute diseases: 1, 2 

— Sterile women: 1,2en.5 

— Superfoetation: 1 

Historia periodike: 1 

Historians, historiographical: 1 n. 14, 2 
Holy Scriptures: 1 n. 3 

Homeric 

Hipponion: 1 

Hippotrophia, Horsebreeding: 1 

epic: 1, 2,3 

Homeric episodes: 1 

Homeric Hymn to Demeter. 1, 2 

Homeric Hymns: 1 

Homeridae: 1 n. 14 

Horse: 1, 2 

Horsebreeding: see Hippotrophia 
Horseman: 1, 2, 3, 4 

Husband: 1 

Hydaspes (river): 1 

Hydria: 1, 2 


Hymenaion: 1 

Hymettus (mount): 1 n. 24 

Hymn to Demeter. 1 and n. 46 

Hymn: 1 

Hymns to Isis: 1 

Hypalos (name of the SW monsoon): 1 
Hypasis (river): see Bug 


| Promessi Sposi by A. Manzoni: 1 n. 25 

lambic rhythm: 1, 2 and n. 24, 3 

lasonia (sanctuaries in Armenia): 1 

Iconography, iconographic: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 

Iliad: 1 

llioupersis: 1 

Image 

— monoscenic: 1, 2, 3 

— synoptic: 1, 2 

Imagery (figurative): 1, 2, 3, 4,5 

Indian Ocean 

— Cartographic projection: 1 

— Coastlines: 1, 2, 3, 4 

— Sea-routes: 1, 2, 3 

Indo-European: 1 n. 15 

Indus (river): 1 

Initiation: 1 

Inscription(s): 1 and n. 21, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 nn. 60 and 8, 148 figs. 9 and 10, 11, 12 and 
n. 67, 13 and n. 19 

Institution: 1, 2, 3 

Intellectuals: 30, 1, 2 

lobacchantes: 1 

Ipsus: 1 

Iranian: 1 n. 8 

Ismenios (Apollo): 1 

iooapiZelv: 1 

Istria (Milesian colony on the Danube): 1 

Italy: 1 


Jewish Revolt (of 1 CE): 2 
John’s Revelation, world trade: 1 
Judge: 1,2 


Kabeiroi, Kabirian: 1, 2 n. 29, 3n. 40, 172 fig. 4, 5n. 41 
Kalapodi. 1, 2.n. 24 

Kaminos: 1, 2, 3 and fig. 6 

Kantharos: 1, 2 

Karanis (Kom Aushim): 1, 2 and n. 39, 3 and n. 57, 4, 5, 6 
Kerameikos: 1, 2, 3 

Key: 1 

King: 1, 2 

Knidos: 1 

Knossos: 1 


KWUIKOG: 1 and n. 12 

Kommos: 1, 2n. 24 

Komos: 1 

Koryphaios: 1 and n. 19 

Kouros: 1, 2,3 

Krater: 1, 2,3 

Kybistster. 1 

Kykeon: 1 n. 33 

Kylix of Euphronios from Cerveteri: 1,2 n. 11 


Larissa (Argos): 1, 2 

Latin Literature: 1 

Latium: 1 

Lentil bread: 1 n.5 

Leontini: 129 fig. 1 

Les Miserables by V. Hugo: 1 n. 25 

Lesetexte: 1 

Letter to Eurylochus by Epicurus: 1, 2 

Letters: 1 

Leuctra: 1 

Leukippfrage: 1 

Libraries of Alexandria: 1, 2, 3 

Library, -ies: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and n. 55, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 

Life death life: 1, 2 

Lightning bolt: 1 

Lindos: 1 

Linear A: 1 

Linear B: 1 

Liolela: 1 

Lion: 1 

Literary institutions: 1 

Literature, literary: 1,2 andn.5, 3 andn. 13, 4andn. 19, 5 and n. 19, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 
nn. 3, 10 and 11, 12 n. 11, 13 n. 16, 14, 15 n. 46, 16 and n. 48, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 23, 24 n. 7, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37 and n. 34, 38, 39, 
40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45 


Little Cosmology (Mikpdc diaKoopos) by Democritus: 1, 2 

Logos: 1, 2, 3 

London: 1, 2 and figs 2 and 3 

Lost (texts): 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 

Loukou Monastery: 1 

Loutrophoros: 1, 2, 3 

Louvre (Museum): 1, 2 

Lyceum of Aristotle: 1 

Lyre: 1,2,3,4,5 

Lyric (monodic or choral poetry, poets, texts): 1,2 andn. 12,3 andn. 17, 4 n. 19, 5, 
6, 7,8 


Magna Graecia: 1 n. 8, 2 n. 54 
Marathon, Battle of: 1, 2, 3n. 17 
Marathon: 1, 2, 3 

Maronea: 1 n. 20 

Marriage: see gamos 

Mars and Venus Surprised by Vulcan (painting by Tintoretto): 1, 260 fig. 2, 3 
Mathematics: 1 

Mavropappa: 1 

Medical: 1 

Mediterranean Sea: 1 n. 1, 129 fig. 2, 3 
Melopoiia: 1 n. 7 

Memory: 1n. 7 

Mende: 129 fig. 1 

Mercenaries: 26 and n. 6, 1, 2, 3 
Merenda: 1 

Mesopotamia: 1 n. 25, 2 
Messene: 1 

Messenia, Messenian: 1, 2, 3 
Metapontum: 1 

Meter Theon: 1 

Methone: 129 fig. 1 

Metre: 1 

Metropolis: 1 

Middle Comedy: 1, 2, 3, 4 
Milesians: 1 

Miletus: 1 and n. 13, 2, 3 

Mime: 1 and n. 12 

Minoan: 1, 2 

Mirror from Olbia: 1, 2 
Mithraism: 1 n. 33 

Mithridatic wars: 1, 2 

Modulating sequences: 1 

Molpoi of Miletus: 1 

Monody: 1, 2 and n. 42, 3 
Mounichia: 1, 2 

Mouseion, -a: 1, 2, 3, 4. and n. 54, 5 
Ms. Mare. gr. 1: 2n. 42 


Ms. Vind. med. gr. 1: 2.n. 42 

Multiple redactions: 1 

Mummy cartonnages: 1 

Munich: 260 fig. 1 

Muses: 1 and n. 49, 2, 3 n. 54 

Music schools: 1 

Music teachers/students: 1, 2, 3 

Music teachers: 1 

Music theorists: 1 

Music theory: see Ancient Greek Musicology 

Music, musical: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 

Musical ethos: 1 

Musical notation: 1, 2, 3 

Musician(s): 1, 2, 3, 4 

Musician, Player: 1, 2, 3, 4 

Mycenae, Mycenaean: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 

Mykonos: 1 and fig. 1, 2 

Mylae: 129 fig. 1 

Mystai: 1 

Mystery(-ies), mystic: 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6 and n. 3, 7 and nn. 5 and 8, 9 and nn. 8, 10 and 
11, 12, 13 and n. 19, 14 and n. 20, 15 and n. 27, 16 and nn. 27, 17 and 18, 19, 20 
and n. 39, 172 fig. 21, 22 and n. 41, 23, 24, 25 

Myth(s), mythical, mythological: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 7,8n. 12,9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16; 17 

Mythos: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 


Nablas: 1 and n. 39, 2 
Naples: 173 fig. 1 
Narrative frieze: 1 
Naxos: 129 fig. 1 

Near Eastern: 1 
Necropolis: 1 
Neo-Pythagoreanism: 1 
New Comedy: 1, 2, 3, 4 
New Testament: 1 
Nicknames: 1 and n. 46 
Nude: 1, 2, 3, 4,5 
Nymphe, Bride: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
Nymphs: 1 


Occasion(s): 1n. 5, 2 n. 13, 3, 4n. 27 
Odeion: 1 

O8veioc: 1 

Oikos: 1, 2, 3 

Oikoumene: 1 

Oinochoe: 1, 2, 3 

Olbia, Olbian: 1, 2, 3, 4 

Olbiopolitai: 1 

Old Comedy: 1, 2 

Olynthus: 129 fig. 1 


Opera: 1 

Oracles: 1 

Orality, oral: 1, 2, 3,4, 5, 6 n. 40 
Orators: 1 n. 14 

Orontids: 1 

Orpheotelestai: 1 

Orphic communities: 1 

Opgikov: 1, 2 

Orphism, orphic(s): 1, 2 and n. 45, 3 n. 6, 4, 5, 6, 7 
Osteria dell’Osa (at Gabii): 1 
Oxyrhynchus: 1, 2, 3 


P. Hib. | 1: 278 fig. 2, 

P. Tebt. | 1: 275 fig. 2 

Pais: 1 

Panathenaic stadium: 1 

Paphos: 1, 2, 3, 4 

Papyrus(-es), papyri: 1, 2 n. 21, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 
Parakataloge: 1 

Paraliterary texts: 1 

Parallel chapters/redactions: PKOIn 356: 1 and n. 42 
Parasemantiké techne: 1 

Parasite(s): 1, 2 and n. 46 

Paratragic language: 1 

Paris: 1, 218 fig. 2, 246 fig. 3 

Parodia: 1 

Parodos (trapwiddc): 1 and nn. 12 and 2, 3 
Parody of tragedy: 1, 2 

Partheneia: 1, 2 

Parthenos, parthenikos: 1, 2, 3, 4,5 
Parthians: 1 n. 22, 21n. 25 

Passage (rite of): 1, 2, 3 

Pectis: 1 n. 39 

Pella: 1 

Peloponnesian War: 1 

Penis: 1 

Penteskouphia: 1 

Performance: 1 n. 12, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 
Pergamum, Pergamene: 1, 2 

Periplographic genre: 1, 2, 3, 4 

Periplus Maris Erythraei: 1, 2 

— authorship: 1, 2 

— informants: 1, 2, 3 

— maritime distances: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 

— readership: 1, 2 

— representation of the world: 1, 2 

— transmission: 1, 2, 3 

Persian Wars: 1 

Petroma (trétpoya): 1, 139 fig. 2 and fig. 6. 3, 4 
Phasis (river): 1 


Pheneus (Arcadia): 1, 2, 3 

Philadelphia (town of the Fayyum): 1 

Philakopi: 1 n. 6 

Philosophers: see intellectuals 

Phlyacographer (@Auakoypda@oc): 1 and nn. 12 and 2, 3, 4, 5 
Phlyax farce (pAUakoypagia, pAUaKEs): 1, 2, 3, 4 
Phocis: 1 

Phoenician alphabetic system: 128 fig. 1 
Phoenician: 1 and fig. 1, 2, 3.n. 15, 4n. 14 
Phonosphere: 1 

Phorminx: 1, 2, 3 

Phrygia, Phrygian: 1 n. 11, 2 and n. 15 

Pithecusae (Ischia): 1 and fig. 2 and n. 14, 2, 3 and n. 23, 4 
PL Ill/1: 269 fig. 2 

Plataea, casualties: 1 n. 4 

Platonic exegesis: 1 

Platonicum, corpus: 1 

Player: see Musician 

Plinthédon style: 1 n. 15 

Poem: 1, 2 

Polis: 1, 2 

Polos: 1 

Polytheism, polytheistic: 1, 2, 3 

Popular (music, poetry): 1, 2, 3 

Porson’s bridge: 1 

Poseidon 

— Anax: 1 n. 33 

— Hippios: 1, 2 

Potnia Chalkioikos: 1 

Potter: 1, 2, 3 

Pottery: 1 

Presocratic philosophers, Presocratics: 1 and n. 7, 2 
Procession, processional: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 

Professional training in music: 1 

Programme (iconographic): 1, 2 

Prooimion: 1, 2 

Prosphonetikos by Callinicus of Petra: 1 

Prosymna: 1 

Protoattic (Pottery, Vase): 1 

Ps. Euclides, Sectio canonis: 1 

Ps. Plutarch, De musica: 1 

Pseudo-Aristotelian writings (Problemata, De audibilibus): 1 
PSI VI 624: 277 fig. 1 

Publication (of texts): 1, 2 

Pyanopsia: 1 

Pythagoreanism, Pythagorean(s): 1, 2 n. 54, 3, 4, 5,6 
Pythion: 1 n. 58 

Pyxis: 1, 2 


Rais: 1 


Religion(s), religious: 1 and n. 2, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 

Reusage of sympotic texts: 1 

Rhapsode, Theocritus: 1 

Rhegion: 129 fig. 1 

Rhodes, Rhodian: 1, 2, 3, 4 and n. 75 

Rhythmic genera: 1 n. 47 

Rite(s), ritual: 1, 2, 3 and n. 4, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 n. 29, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25 

Ritual cry: 1 

River: 1 

Rome, Roman: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6n. 60, 7 and n. 85, 8 n. 22, 218 figs 9 and 10, 11, 12 n. 
8, 13:12, 14, 15, 16, 17,18, 19) 20;.21; 22 


Sack of Troy: 245 fig. 1, 247 fig. 2 
Sacred (texts): 1, 2 

Salamis: 1 

Samos: 1 and n. 25 

Samothrace: 1, 2 nn. 14 and 3, 4n. 19, 5 n. 25, 6 and n. 33, 7 
Sanationes: 1 

Sanctuary: 1, 2, 3, 4,5 

Saturo (Taranto): 1 and fig. 7, 2 
Satyr(s): 1 

oaTupikov: 1, 2 and n. 12 

Schema: 1 

Scholia minora to Iliad: 1 

Scythians: 1 n. 39, 2 

Second Sophistic: 1, 2 

Seleucia on Tigris: 1, 2, 3, 155 fig. 4 and n. 83 
Seleucids: 1, 2, 3 
Self-canonization: 1 

Severe Style: 1 

Sexuality: 1 

Shield of Achilles: 1 and fig. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 
Shield: 1, 2 

Sicily: 1, 2, 269 fig. 3, 4, 5 and n. 30 
Skyphos: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 

Slave(s): 1 

Social: 1, 2, 3, 4,5 

Soknopaiou Nesos: 1 and n. 34 
Soldiers: see mercenaries 

Song: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 

Sophene: 1 

Sotadeus: 1 n. 56 

Sparta: 1,2 n. 3, 4,5 

Spear: 1, 2 

Sphinx: 1 

St. Petersburg: 1, 247 fig. 2 

Statue: 1 

Stoa Poikilé: 1 

Stoics: 1 


Stringed instruments: 1 

Sturgeon: 1 n. 39 

Suda: 1, 2 

Sword: 1, 2, 3 

Symbola: 1, 2 

Symposium, sympotic: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
Sympotic anthologies: 1 

Syria: 1 

Syro-Phoenician: 1 

System of measuring time (Hellenistic Egypt): 1 


Tales of healing: 1 

Tanagra: 1 n. 30, 2 

Taranto (Tarentum), Tarantine: 1, 2 and fig. 7, 144 fig. 3, 4,5 n. 10 

Tarquinia: 1 n. 6, 262 figs 2, 3, 4 

Tempe: 1 

Temple of Artemis Alpheionia at Olympia: 1 n. 11 

Tempo: 1 and n. 25 

Text(s): 1,2 n. 12, 3 and nn. 16 and 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26 

Thalysia by Theocritus: 1 

Thargelia: 1 

Thebes, Theban: 1, 205 fig. 2, 3, 4,5 

Theocriteum, corpus: 1 

Thermodon river: 1, 2 

Thermopylai: 1 

Thessalia, Thessalians: 1 

Thiasos: 1, 2 

Thrace: 1 

Tigranakert (Tigranokerta): 1, 2 n. 27 

Timpone Piccolo (Thurii): 1 

Tiryns: 1, 2, 3, 235 fig. 4 

Tobias and the angel: 1 

Tomb: 1, 2, 3 

Tonnaroti, canti dei: 1 

Torah: 1n. 3 

Torone: 129 fig. 1 

Toys: 1 

Trachones: 1 

Tradition, traditional: 1 and n. 17, 2, 3, 4, 5,6 

Tragedy: 1 andn. 12, 2,3 n.7,4,5 

Translations from Egyptian to Greek: 1 

Transmission: 1, 2, 3, 4 and n. 10, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 

Travelogue tradition: 1 

Travesties: 1 

Treatises: 1, 2 

Tree: 1 

Tripod: 1 

Trojan Horse: 1, 246 fig. 2 

Troy: 245 fig. 1, 2, 247 fig. 3, 4 


Truth/lies: 1 
Tubingen: 212 and figs 4 and 1, 222 fig. 2, 3 


U gnanzou: 1 
Unattributed literary fragments: 1, 2 
Urartu: 1 


Vase: 1 

Veda: 1n.3 
Veil: 1 

Vintage: 1 
Vouliagmeni: 1 
Vulci: 248 fig. 1 


War/peace: 1, 2 

War: 1, 2 

War-dead, treatment of in Athens: 1, 2, 3.n. 26 

Warrior: 1, 2, 3 

Water: 1, 2, 3 

Weapon: 1 

Wedding: see Gamos 

Wife: 1, 2, 3 

Wine: 1 

Woman: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 

Work songs: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 

Works and Days by Hesiod: 1 

Workshop: 1 

Wreath: 1, 2, 3, 4 

Writing(s), Written (texts): 1, 2, 3, 4 and n. 3,5 andn. 7, 6 and n. 10, 7, 8 and n. 17, 
9, 10, 11, 12 and n. 28, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 n. 50, 18, 19, 20 and n. 56, 21, 22, 23, 
24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32 n. 14, 33, 34, 35, 36 and n. 25, 37 and n. 28, 38, 
39 n. 39, 40 n. 42, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49 


@uOIOAGyo!: 1, 2 


Zancle: 129 fig. 1 
Zenon archive: 1 
Zone: 1, 2,3 


Index Locorum 


Achill. Tat. Comm. Arat. 12. 6 Di Maria: 1 
Acta Alexandrinorum 

— 1 Mus.: 1 

—4Mus.: 1 

— 7 Mus.: 1 

— 9 Mus.: 1 

— 11 Mus.: 1, 2 

— 11. 46-57 Mus.: 1 n. 2 
— 11. 52-56 Mus.: 1 n. 2 
— 22 Mus.: 1, 2 
Aeschin. 


— 2.130: 1n 
Aeschyl. 
— Agam. 743: 1 

— Agam. 36 f.: 1 

— Eumenides: 1 

—fr.176 R.: 1 

Aesop. fab. 1 Chambry = 11 Hausrath = 11 Perry: 2 n. 3 
Aesop. vit. 

-—G,1:1n.2 

-W,1:1n.2 

Aet. 

— 1.3. 15 (Diels 1879, 285): 1 n. 2 

— 1. 25. 4 (Diels 1879, 321): 1 n. 2 

Agora | 

— 555: 1n.2 

— 4256: 1 

Alciphron. 

— Letters of Courtesans 4. 1: 2.n. 3 

— Letters of Courtesans 4. 11: 1n. 2 

— Letters of Courtesans 4. 14: 1 n. 2 

Alcm. fr. 39 PMG = fr. 91 Calame: 1 

Alex. 

— ‘Edévn: 1 

— ‘EAévns aptrayn: 1 

— ‘EAEévig uvnotiipes: 1 

— Kapxnddvioc: 1 

— fr. 63 K.-A.: 1 n. 2 

— fr. 153. 16 K.-A.: 1 

Amm. Marc. 29. 1. 31: 1n. 2 


Ampel. 6. 8-9: 1n. 2 

And. 1. 11-12: 1 n. 2 

Anthologia Palatina 9.251: 1 n. 2 
Antiphanes 

— XkG8ai A Tavpor: 1 n. 2 

— KUONS: 1. 2 

— fr. 193. 1 K.-A.: 2 n. 3 

— fr. 197-199 K.-A.: 1 n. 2 

— fr. 200 K.-A.: 1n. 2 

Apoll. Rhod. 1.921: 1n. 2 
Apollod. Athen. FGrHist 1 F 41: 2n.3 
Apostol. 5. 12: 1 

Apul. 

— Met. 8. 27: 1n.2 

— Met. 11.9: 1n. 2 

— Met. 11.17: 1n.2 

— Met. 11. 22: 1n.2 

Archil. 

— 172-181 W.: 1n. 2 

— 185-187 W.: 1n. 2 

— 324 W.: 1 

Archyt. 47 B 1 D.-K.: 1, n. 3 
Aretal. Maron . 22-24: 1n. 2,3 n. 4 


Arist. Quint. 

— de mus. 2. 15, 82. 4 ff. W.-I.: 1 and n. 21 
— de mus. 2. 15, 82. 15 ff. W.-I.: 1 and n. 22 
— de mus. 2. 15, 83. 2 ff. W.-L.: 1 and n. 26 
— de mus. 2. 15, 83. 8 W.-l.: 1 and n. 48 
Aristoph. 


— Acharnians: 1 n. 2 
— AioAooikwv: 1 
— Av. 651-653: 1 n. 2 


— Clouds: 1 

— Eccl. 478: 1n. 2 
— Pax 223: 1 

— Pax 361: 1n.2 


— Pax 428-430: 1 n. 2 

— Pax 431-457: 1 

— Pax 458: 1n. 2 

— Pax 459-472 ~ 486-499: 1 

— Pax 473-485 and 500-511: 1n. 2 
— Pax 512-519: 1 

— Plut. 633-747: 1 n. 2 

— Ran . 370-371: 1n. 2 

— Ran . 397-403: 1 n. 2 

— Ran. 943: 1n. 2 

— Ran. 1063 f.: 1 n. 2 

— Ran. 1297: 1n.2 

— Ran. 1301-1307: 1 and n. 35 
— Thesm. 953: 1n. 2 


— Vesp 1089-1090: 1 

Aristophon. fr. 5. 3 K.-A.: 1n. 2 

Aristot. 

— Anal. post. 78 b 34-79 a6: 1 n. 2; 3 and n. 31 
— de gen. et corr. 325 a. 23-33: 1 

— de philos. fr. 963 Gigon.: 1 n. 2 

— Eth. Nicom. 3. 2. 1111 a8-10: 1n. 2 

— Met. 985 b 4: 1 and n. 3 

— Met. 986 a 15 ff.: 1 

— Met. 1053 a 12-17: 1n. 2 

— Poet. 1447 b17: 1n. 2 

— Poet. 1450 b: 1n. 2 

— Phys. 1. 3. 187 a1-3: 1 

— Rhet. 2. 20, 1393 b 8-1394 a8: 1n. 2 
Aristox. 

— Elem. harm. 2. 39: 1 

— Elem. harm. 7. 1 Da Rios: 2 n. 3 

— Elem. harm. 46. 10-12 Da Rios: 1 nn. 2 and 3 
— Elem. harm. 51. 3-7 Da Rios: 1 n. 2 

— fr. 124 Wehrli: 1 n. 2 

Arn. 

— Adv. nat. 5.5: 1n. 2 

— Adv. nat. 5. 5-7: 1 n. 2 

— Adv. nat. 5.17: 1n. 2 

— Adv. nat. 5. 26: 1n. 2 

Arrian. FGrHist 156 F 9. 16-18: 1n. 2 

Athen. 

-1.5b:1n.2 

-—3.86a:1n.2 

-—3.121b:1n.2 

-— 4.158 d:1n.2,3n.4 

-4.175¢:1n.2 

-— 4.183 b: 1n. 2 

— 4. 183 c-d: 1, n. 43 

-—5.213d:1n. 2 

— 6. 230 e: 
— 8. 336 d: 
— 8. 341 e: 


— 11. 784b:1n.2 

— 13. 594 b—-c: 1n. 2 

— book 14: 1 and n. 18 

— 14.618 d: 1n.2 

— 14.621 f:1n.2 

— 14. 624 c-626 a: 1, n. 59 
— 14. 636 c-f: 1, n. 46 

— 14. 637 f: 1, n. 42 

— 14.639 a: 1n.2 

— 14.644¢:1n.2 


— 14. 648 d: 1 

— 14.649 a: 1n.2 

— 14. 656 f: 1n. 2 

— 14. 660 e: 1 

— book 15: 1 

— 15.698 c: 1n.2 

— 15. 698 f: 1n. 2 

— 15. 702 b: 1n. 2 

—epit. 2.71 ab: 1n.2 
Athenagor. pro Christ. 4. 1:1 n. 2 
Athenion fr. 1 K.-A.: 1 

Augustin. contra Acad. 1. 3.7: 1n.2 


Call. 

— Hec. 68:1n. 2,3 n. 4 

— Hymn. Dem. 1:1 n. 2 

Callinic. Petr. 

— FGrHist 281 F 2: 1 

— FGrHist 281 T 1a: 1 nn. 2 and 3 

Callisth. FGrHist 124 F 38: 1n. 2 

CEG 

— 2-3: 1 

-4:1 

-5:1n.2 

- 6 (ii): 1n. 2 

— 135: 1 

—177:1 

Cic. 

— Or. 3.75: 1n. 2 

— Pro Murena 4: 1 n. 2 

Clearch. Sol. 

— Erot. book 2 (apud Athen. 14. 638 a): 1 n. 2 
— fr. 83 Wehrli: 1 n. 2 

Clem. Alex. 

— Protr.2.17. 2:1 

— Protr. 12.92: 1n. 2 

— Protr. 13.3: 1n.2 

— Protr. 15. 3:1n.2 

— Protr. 19. 1-4: 1 n. 2 

— Protr. 20. 1:1 
— Protr. 21.2: 1 
— Protr. 34. 5:1 
— Strom. 1.64: 1n.2,3n.4 

— Strom. 14. 60: 1 n. 2 

— Strom. 4. 24: 1 

Comic. Adesp. 724: 1 n. 2 

CPJ II 159: 1 

Crater. FGrHist 342 F 16: 1n. 2 
Cratin. Dionysalexandros: 1 n. 2 
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Democr. 

— fr. 4b D.-K.: 1 n. 2 

— test. 33 D.-K.: 1n.2,3n.4 
Demosth. 

— 18. 32: 1n.2 

— 18. 33: 1n.2 

— 18. 35: 1n.2 

— 18. 39: 1n.2 

— 18. 259: 1n. 2 

— 18. 259-260: 1 n. 2 

Dio. Chrysostom. 32-36: 1 n. 2 
Diod. Sic. 

—3.55.9:1n. 2 

— 3.63. 4:1 

— 4,3. 2-3:1n.2 
—5.47.3:1n. 2 
—5.48:1n.2 
—5.49.5:1n. 2 

— 11.62.3:1n.2 

Diog. Laert. 

-—2.17:1n.2 

-—2.42:1n.2 

—2.101:1n.2 

— 5.80: 1n. 2 

—9. 30: 1n.2,3n.4,5n.6 
-9.45:1n.2 
-—9.46:1n.2,3n. 4 

-— 10. 13: 1n.2,3n.4 

Dion. Hal. 

— Ant. Rom. 4. 3: 1n. 2 

— Ant. Rom. 68. 3: 1n. 2 

— Ant. Rom. 2. 19. 4-5: 1 n. 2 
Elias in Arist. Cat. 125: 1 

Epic. 

— fr. 104 Arrighetti: 1 n. 2 

— fr. 123 Usener: 1 n. 2 

— fr. 232 Usener: 1 n. 2, 3.n. 4 
Epict. Diatr. 3. 23: 1 

Epigen. Bakyic: 1 n. 2 
Epiphan. 

— Expositio fidei Migne, 792 A-B = Holl 1985, 506. 5-8): 1 n. 2 
— Haer. 1. 2 Holl, GCS 31: 3 
Eratosth. 

— fr. III B, 25, p. 255 Berger: 1 n. 2 
— fr. III B, 29, p. 257 Berger: 1 n. 2 
Eriph. fr. 1 K.-A.: 2 n. 3 

Etym. Magn. s.v. myesis: 1 n. 2 
Eubul. 

— Z@lyyoKapiwv: 1 

— fr. 14 K.-A.: 1 


— fr. 7 K.-A.: 1 

Eur. 

— Bacchae: 1 

— Bacch. 69-70: 1 n. 2 

— Bacch. 71-72: 1n. 2 

— El. 107 ff.: 1 

— El. 112-166: 1 

— El. 112-114 ~ 127-129: 1 
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Footnotes 
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On Rossi see Napolitano 2010 and Nicolai 
2013. 

‘Fare una recensio della letteratura greca mai 
emersa a livello editoriale (termine improprio 
per tutto quello che precede il IV sec. a.C.: 
sarebbe meglio dire “a livello di diffusione 
policentrica”). Tale letteratura non era stata 
protetta dalla polis 0 da una qualsiasi autorita 
— per cosi dire — istituzionale dal punto di 
vista letterario’. 

Rossi 2000, 170: ‘Con letteratura ‘sommersa’ 
io intendo [...] testi maltrattati fin dal 
primissimo inizio della trasmissione, 0 anche 
testi che non hanno avuto alcuna trasmissione 
affatto. Questi testi non hanno goduto di alcun 
controllo e di alcuna protezione sia perché le 
varie comunita non avevano alcun interesse a 
conservarli sia perché avevano, piuttosto, 
interesse a nasconderli o addirittura a 
sopprimerli: quest’ultima categoria ¢é 
rappresentata da quanto era legato ai misteri. 
Ma molti di questi testi, che dal nostro punto 
di osservazione giocano a nascondino, hanno 
avuto grande importanza nel configurare i vari 
momenti della cultura greca cosi come ci si 
presentano, ed é ovviamente nostro interesse 
cercare di rimetterli in luce, sia pure di 
necessita parzialmente. E per questo che da 
qualche tempo penso che sarebbe utile farne 
una raccolta, che dovrebbe configurarsi per 
testi integri (rari), per frammenti e infine per 
testimonianze. Non sarebbe un compito facile: 
ma varrebbe la pena affrontarlo’. 

Namely, Roberto Nicolai, who has succeeded 
Rossi in his chair, Maria Broggiato, Giulio 
Colesanti, Andrea Ercolani, Manuela 
Giordano, Laura Lulli, Michele Napolitano, 
Riccardo Palmisciano, Livio  Sbardella, 
Maurizio Sonnino. 

‘Fuori dal canone. La Letteratura  greca 
sommersa’ [Outside the canon. Submerged 
Greek literature] (2012): 26/1/2012 (A. 
Ercolani, R. Palmisciano, R. Nicolai), 
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22/2/2012 (L. Sbardella, L. Lulli, G. 
Colesanti), 21/3/2012 (R. Palmisciano, M. 
Sonnino, M. Giordano), 26/4/2012 (E. 
Tagliaferro, P. Vannicelli, G. Ecca), 14/5/2012 
(H.-G. Nesselrath, S. Douglas Olson, S. 
Jedrkiewicz, A. Roselli, M. Broggiato, A. 
Stramaglia, F. De Romanis, G. Traina). 
‘Letteratura greca sommersa. Spazi, codici, 
occasioni’ [Submerged Greek Literature. 
Spaces, codes, occasions] (2013): 24/1/2013 
(S. Ribichini, M. D’Acunto, E. Lippolis), 
15/2/2013 (M. L. Catoni, L. Cerchiai, B. 
D’Agostino), 14/3/2013 (L. Del Corso, R. 
Luiselli), 17/4/2013 (L. M. Segoloni, F. 
Ferrari, G. Cerri), 9/5/2013 (M. Napolitano, 
A. Meriani, E. Rocconi). ‘Letteratura greca 
sommersa. La _ prospettiva comparativa’ 
[Submerged Greek Literature. The 
comparative perspective] (2014): 20/1/2014 
(J. Ben Dov, G. G. Stroumsa), 17/2/2014 (S. 
Graziani, R. Denaro, P. De Laurentis), 
10/3/2014 (S. Monda, R. Torella), 7/4/2014 
(R. Fowler, M. Giordano, L. Pucci), 9/5/2014 
(M. Finkelberg, M. Carastro, A. Taddei). 
Colesanti and Giordano 2014. 

Broggiato, Colesanti, Ercolani, Giordano, 
Lulli, Napolitano, Nicolai, Palmisciano, 
Sbardella, and Sonnino 2014. 

Constituted by the first four essays in the 
volume: Ercolani 2014, Palmisciano 2014a, 
Nicolai 2014 and Broggiato 2014. 
Respectively Sbardella 2014 and Lulli 2014, 
Colesanti 2014, Palmisciano 2014b, Sonnino 
2014, Giordano 2014. 

See in particular the contribution of Ercolani 
2014. 

See Broggiato 2014 and Nicolai 2014. 

For an investigation of the submerged in 
relation to the Trojan mythical material, 
treated in rhapsodic epic and in the lyric 
poetry, see Sbardella 2014; cyclic epic and 
archaic epic poems with strong local 
connotations are examined through the lens of 
the submerged by Lulli 2014. Reflections 
specifically on the impact of the submerged in 
the genres of archaic Greek lyric are provided 
by Palmisciano 2014a and Colesanti 2014. 
The theatre is the topic of the contributions of 
Sonnino 2014, with specific attention to the 
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genre of mime, and Palmisciano 2014b, in 
which both literary and  iconographical 
components are explored from the perspective 
of the submerged in pursuit of the catupikév; 
the submerged texts of the ritual performances 
linked to tragedy and to precise spaces in the 
polis are the subject of the investigation by 
Giordano 2014. 

Within the endless bibliography on this topic 
see at the least Rossi 1971, one of the most 
important critical points of reference in the 
evaluation of occasion as a foundational 
aspect of literary genres. A comprehensive 
vision of the problems posed by ancient Greek 
literary genres has now been presented in 
Depew and Obbink 2000, with earlier 
bibliography. 

On the dynamics of canon formation see at the 
least the general considerations of Nicolai 
2007 and the recent treatment by Finkelberg 
and Stroumsa 2003, with earlier bibliography. 
For the role of the Homeridae in the 
canonization of the Trojan epic cycle in the 6 
th century BCE see Sbardella 2012, pp. 38 ff. 
On the canon of the orators and historians see 
Nicolai 1992, pp. 262 ff., 297 ff. 

See e.g. Cavallo 1986 and Canfora 1995. 

The centrality of an approach to submerged 
texts that is both philological and historical is 
stressed first of all by Rossi himself: Rossi 
2000, 165. 

Palmisciano 2003, esp. 165-168, has provided 
a first, decisive mise en point of the relation 
between traditional poetry and archaic 
monodic lyric. 

An overall analysis of Book 14 of the 
Deipnosophistae has been provided most 
recently by Ceccarelli 2000, with earlier 
bibliography. 

It is worth noting in relation to this that 
another trace of the contiguity and osmosis 
between the two worlds, submerged and 
emerged, of Greek poetry can be seen in a 
passage in which Athenaeus relates how, 
according to what Clearchus said in the 
second volume of his treatise on Questions of 
Love, T2 €potuc& Gopata and ta AoKpika 
kaAobuEva in no way differ from the works of 
Sappho and Anacreon. Cf Athen. 14. 639 a (iii 
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410 Kaibel) KaAéapyoo 5& év devtépw@ 
"EpotucOv Th EpO@TUKA ONoW Gopata Kai TH 
Aoxptka, KaAobLEVa OvdéV TOV LanQotds Kai 
Avakpéovtoc dStagépetv. On this testimonium 
see also Palmisciano 2003, 167 and n. 44, 
according to whom the texts mentioned by 
Clearchus can be understood as ‘testi, paralleli 
alla produzione d’autore e talvolta coincidenti 
con essa, che per la loro semplicita tecnica si 
configurarono, sin dalla nascita o durante la 
loro storia, come testi “aperti”, cioé testi di cui 
il fruitore si poteva appropriare integralmente, 
al punto da poterli modificare e adattare a 
nuovi contesti di comunicazione’ (‘texts, 
parallel to literature d’autore and at times 
coinciding with it, which through their 
technical simplicity appear, right from their 
birth or during their history, as “open” texts, 
that is, texts that can be wholly appropriated 
by those who enjoy them, to the point that 
they may modify and adapt them to new 
contexts of communication’). In the 
perspective of the investigation proposed here, 
at any rate, the passage of Athenaeus offers 
the opportunity to observe how love songs and 
the so-called Locrian songs represent the 
transient sign of a submerged literary 
experience, thanks to which it is possible to 
trace the profile of the as yet unwritten 
chapters of Greek literature and to reconstruct 
processes and moments in Greek cultural 
history that are otherwise obscure or entirely 
forgotten. 

See Broggiato, Colesanti, Ercolani, Giordano, 
Lulli, Napolitano, Nicolai, Palmisciano, 
Sbardella, and Sonnino 2014, 187. 

Some papers presented at the seminars have 
found a different place of publication: 
Stramaglia 2015; Tagliaferro, E., ‘Letterature 
oracolari’; Vannicelli, P., ‘Adyoc émvymptoc: 
Erodoto e le tradizioni locali’; Ecca, G., 
‘Prescrizioni deontologiche nel nome di 
Ippocrate: ai margini del Corpus 
Hippocraticum’; Catoni, M. L., ‘Schema, 
mimesi, movimento: qualche cenno’; 
Segoloni, L. M., ‘Fuerunt ante Talen 
philosophi ...’. The article of Sbardella, L., 
‘The Muse Looks down: Theocritus and the 
Hellenistic Aesthetic of the “Submerged”, is a 
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paper specifically realized for the second 
volume. 
See Rossi 1998. 
This was the topic of the year of seminars in 
2014 and of the third volume of Submerged 
Literature (Ercolani and Giordano 2016). 
Diog. Laert. 10. 13 = Leuc. test. 2 D.-K. 
Clem. Strom. 1. 64 = Leuc. test. 4 D.-K. 
Aristot. met. 1. 4. 985 b4 = Leuc. test. 6 D.-K. 
Evidently this is the source of the phrase used 
by Simpl. in Aristot. Phys. 28. 4 = Leuc. test. 
8 D.-K.: ... 6 étaipog abtod AnpoKpitoc 6 
ABSdnpity ... 
Diog. Laert. 9. 30 = Leuc. test. 1 D.-K.: 
MPOTOc TE ATOLOVS APYas DTEOTI|OATO. 
Galen. Hist. philos. 3 (Diels 1879, 601) = 
Leuc. test. 5 D.-K.: Asdxutmoc 6 APSdnpitns 
Tv TOV atonav stpeow éemtveEevonke 
TP@tos. 
Thus it is in fact how he is seen by Burnet 
19203, 246-260, who dedicates to him almost 
the whole last chapter of his treatment, 
making him the last of the great Presocratics 
and the first of the great atomists. 
Aet. 1. 25. 4 (Diels 1879, 321) = Leuc. fr. 2 
D.-K. 
Diog. Laert. 9. 46 = Democr. test. 33 D.-K. 
Galen. Hist. philos. 3, 1. 50 (Diels 1879, 601, 
1. 9) = Leuc. test. 5 D.-K. 
Aet. 1. 3. 15 (Diels 1879, 285) = Leuc. test. 12 
D.-K. 
Epiphan. Expositio fidei 9 (PG vol. 42 Migne, 
792 A-B = Holl 1985, 506. 5—8) = Leuc. test. 
33 D.-K.; Simpl. in Aristot. Phys. 28. 15 Diels 
= Leuc. test. 7 D.-K. 
Diog. Laert. 9. 30 = Leuc. test. 1 D.-K.: 
"EAsatys, Mc O€é tives ABdnpitys, Kat’ Eviovs 
dé Muajotos. In fact, the manuscript tradition 
gives MiAtoc in place of MtAjotoc. However, 
given that all the other authors who cite 
Leucippus’ homeland name Elea, Abdera, and 
Miletus, or one or two of these three cities, 
and no one other than Diogenes mentions 
Melos, it is rightly assumed that in the latter’s 
text MrAtog is a scribal error for MtArjotoc. It 
is easy to suppose that MtArjotoc could have 
been transcribed as MmArotoc, an error 
prompted by iotacism, and that MnAjotoc had 
then been corrected into MrAtoc because it 
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seemed to a later copyist to be a grammatical 
error in the formation of the ethnic of MijAoc. 
Diog. Laert. 9. 30 = Leuc. test. 1 D.-K.; Clem. 
Strom. |. 64 = Leuc. test. 4 D.-K.; Galen. Hist. 
philos. 3 (Diels 1879, 601) = Leuc. test. 5 D.- 
K.; Hippol. Ref. 1. 12 = Leuc. test. 10 D.-K. 
Tzetz. Chil. 2. 980 = Leuc. test. 5 D.-K. 

Simpl. in Aristot. Phys. 28. 4 = Leuc. test. 7 
D.-K. (Kotavioasg Tlappevisn THs 
@Aocogiac). 

Iambl. Vita Pyth. 104 = Leuc. test. 5 D.-K. 
Diog. Laert. 10. 13 = Epic. fr. 232 Usener. 

See the dissertation of Bokownew 1911. 
Rohde 1881a and 1881b. 

Natorp 1886 and 1887. 

Tannery 1897. 

Brieger 1884, 1888 and 1901. 

Nestle 1920. 

The chapter 8 of the novel J Promessi Sposi by 
Alessandro Manzoni (Milan, 1840-1842), 
which holds a place in Italian literature similar 
to that of Les Miserables by Victor Hugo in 
French literature, begins with the words 
“Carneades! Who was he?’: they are spoken to 
himself by Don Abbondio, a 17 th century 
country priest, who finds the name Carneades 
mentioned in a speech he is reading — a 
panegyric of St Charles Borromeo delivered in 
1626 in Milan cathedral by Father Vincenzo 
Tasca — but he has no notion who that is (the 
idea of a question about Carneades may have 
been suggested to Manzoni by Augustine, 
contra Academicos 1. 3. 7 nescio Carneades 
iste qui fuerit). This chapter-opening, 
unexpected in relation to the story being told 
and very striking (not least because the 
curate’s ignorance of Carneades will certainly 
have been shared by the great majority of the 
novel’s Italian readers both in the 19 th century 
and in subsequent ones), has become famous 
in Italian culture (like most other passages of 
the novel), to the point that carneade 
(uncapitalized, as it is no longer perceived as a 
personal name) henceforth became a synonym 
in Italian for ‘unknown’ (see e.g. Zingarelli 
2015, s.v. “Carneade’) [ed.]. 

Diog. Laert. 9. 45 = Democr. test. 33 D.-K. 
Diog. Laert. 9. 46. 

That in ancient Greek an expression like oi 
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mepi @sdgpactov often means simply 
©sdqgpactos has been shown by Radt 1980, 
1988 and 2002. 

The Leucippean authorship of the Great 
Cosmology is noted again in Campanian 
Epicurean circles between the | st cent. BCE 
and the | st cent. CE: see P. Herc. 1788 (coll. 
alt. VIIL, 58-62), fr. 1 = Leucipp. fr. la D.-K. 
= Democr. fr. 4b D.-K. 

I permit myself here to refer to the volume 
which I edited, Cerri 2000. 

FGrHist 244 F 41. 

Epic. fr. 123 Usener. 

Epic. fr. 232 Usener. 

DeWitt 1944-1945 believes himself to be the 
discoverer of this, with much clamour and 
derision towards all previous scholars, who he 
claimed had made a banal ‘translation error’, 
one after the other, including the most 
distinguished. In reality the interpretation had 
already been proposed e.g. by Burnet 1920, 
257 n. 2 and 1930, 330 n. 2 (and so from at 
latest the third edition of his treatise), and, in a 
more detailed way, by Alfieri 1936, 8 with n. 
27 (the note continues to p. 9). 

P. Herc. 1005, fr. 24 (coll. alt. I, 132ff.) = 
Epic. fr. 104 Arrighetti. 

In this philological contribution I have 
refrained from giving any kind of detailed 
report of the bibliography, with the aim of not 
interrupting the flow of the argument by 
digressing at every turn on the various 
positions taken by this or that scholar on this 
or that point. As far as I know, I believe 
(without of course being able to be absolutely 
certain) that the final part of the analysis of 
Diogenes’ phrase (from the point at which I 
write, ‘There is however a truly decisive 
argument against the first interpretation of 
Diogenes’ phrase,’ onwards) has not 
previously been argued by anyone before me. 
On which see also the recent study by Sofia 
2009. 

See below pp. 28-29. 

PCG test. 3 (= Athen. 4. 158 d) L@matpos 6 
@axtoc is probably a humorous distortion of 
Lamatpoc O Ild@tioc, as already Casaubonus 
1621, p. 289. 17 noted. 

Athenaeus epit. 2. 71 ab (= test. | K.-A.): 
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Lamatpoc 6 d@ioc yeyovas toic ypdvoic Kat’ 
AhéEavdpov tov Ourinnov, émiBiods 5é Kai 
éws Tod devtépov Tijg Aiybatov Bactiéac, a> 
avtog Eupaviter Ev TIVL TOV OLYYPALLLGTOV 
avtod. The last remark may hint at some 
allusion to Ptolemy II in one of Sopater’s 
plays. 

This reference has been doubted by 
Hadjistephanou 1991, who proposes to 
combine the words KoAdocodv oédKtvov 
(instead of pakwov a&ptov, which has been the 
usual interpretation until now), contending 
that ‘lentil bread’ (@dktvoc Gptoc) is not 
attested anywhere near the times of Sopater 
and translating the fragment as ‘I could not, 
having before my eyes a dark huge colossus of 
lentil food, eat bread.’ There are, however, 
serious obstacles to his interpretation, the 
biggest of which may be how to explain the 
attribute yoAKyAatov connected with 
koAooodv; Hadjistephanou’s own translation 
‘a dark huge colossus of lentil food’ does not 
seem to do justice to yoAKNAatov. Moreover, 
Eduard Fraenkel on Aesch. Agam. 416 has 
pointed out (taking up a line of thought 
already voiced by Wilamowitz) that ‘it was 
only the reputation of the gigantic statue of 
Helios by Chares of Lindos which ... brought 
about the particular meaning of “colossus”.’ 
Thus, to detect a rather specific allusion to the 
Rhodian Colossus in Sopater’s words remains 
the most plausible way to read this fragment. 
Koerte 1927, 1002. 1-5, wants to push the 
date even later, claiming that Sopater could 
only have heard about the Galatians’ customs 
after some of them had come to Egypt as 
mercenaries in 274/2 BCE (cf schol. Call. 
Hymn. 4. 175-187; Paus. 1. 7. 2); against this, 
see Fraser 1972, 875 n. 19. 

Cf Arrian, FGrHist 156 F 9. 16-18. 

Even the two Suda articles on Sopater (o 846 
and 847 = test. 5 K.-A.) state explicitly that 
they are dependent on Athenaeus. 

On Athenaeus’ sources, see Nesselrath 1990, 
65-79. 

Athen. 4. 158 d, 175 c, 183 b, 6. 230 e, 8. 341 
e, 11. 784 b = test. 3 K.-A.; Suda 6 847 = test. 
5 K.-A. 

Athen. 3. 86 a, 14. 644 c, 649 a, 656 f, 15. 702 
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b=test. 4 K.-A. 

Suda 6 846 = test. 5 K.-A. The two contiguous 
Suda articles (Suda 6 846. 847) apparently 
deal with the same author (the first calling him 
K@UKdc, the second zapm1ddc); the first gives 
the titles of eight plays, the second adds a 
ninth. One might, of course, suspect that there 
were two poets of the same name, one a comic 
poet, the other a phlyacographer or napwtsdc; 
but the one play mentioned in the latter article 
shows no notable differences from the eight 
mentioned in the former. 

Koerte 1927, 1001-1002: Koerte wondered 
how an author of whom nothing is left in 
Doric dialect came to be called pAvakoypa@oc 
and, likewise, how one could call him 
mapm@id6c, when there is not one hexameter 
(the usual metre employed by other zapmtdoi, 
such as Hegemon, Matron, Boeotus) in the 
surviving remains of Sopater’s production. 

A Heraclides, who owes his connection to 
Phlyaces only to a conjecture by Wilamowitz 
(PCG I, 288). 

Sciras of Tarentum, of whom only two lines of 
a play with the title ‘Meleager’ are extant 
(PCG I, 271-272), and Blaesus of Capri, of 
whom we still have four words and one verse 
(if it is a verse) from a play entitled ‘Saturnus’ 
(PCG I, 273-274). 

The only other poet to be identified as a writer 
of pAbaxes is Sotades, in whose case pAvakes 
seem to be a synonym for kivatdot (see Suda 6 
871 and @ 547). 

Sosibius, FGrHist 595 F 7 = Athen. 14. 621 f. 

Hetaerae called Bacchis are found in Plautus’ 
Bacchides (which is the Latin adaptation of 
Menander’s Dis Exapatén), in Lucian’s Dial. 
meretr. 4, in the Letters of Courtesans by 
Alciphron (4. 2-5, 11, 14); a historical one is 
mentioned in Athen. 13. 594 b-c (see also 
Plut. Amat. 9. 753 d); there was a play with 
the title Baxyic by Epigenes. See also PCG 
VIII adesp. 724 and Kassel and Austin ad 
Men. test. 20. 1 ff. 

Cited in PCG I, 276. 

Similarly Sofia 2009, 225 n. 21 toys with the 
idea that the three titles denote ‘una sorta di 
“trilogia” parodica incentrata sui “pretendenti” 
di questa Bacchide’; we have, however, no 
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parallel for such a ‘comic trilogy’. 

On these titles, see Radt 7-GF IV p. 177-178, 
181. 

On these titles, see PCG II p. 58 and 59. 
Olson (in his Athenaeus edition) translates, 
“We set off to Eretria of the white barley 
groats’. In the following, all other translations 
of Sopater’s verses are usually taken from 
Olson (unless otherwise specified). 

Compare Eriphus fr. 6 K.-A., Antiphan. fr. 
200 K.-A., Alexis fr. 63 K.-A. See also the 
boasting Pyrgopolinices at the beginning of 
Plautus’ Miles Gloriosus, 1-78, and Thraso in 
Terence’s Eunuchus, 391-433. 

This is Gulick’s translation (in the earlier 
Loeb Athenaeus edition); Olson translates, 
“Samos, known as cake-maker’. 

Antiphanes wrote a play Xkd0a1 7] Tadpot, (fr. 
199 K.-A., while fr. 197 and 198 are ascribed 
to a play entitled XkvOnc). One might also 
think of the (rather brief) stage presence of the 
Thracian Odomantai at the beginning of 
Aristophanes’ Acharnians. 

Vv. 6-12: Kai LV Procogeiv Proroysiv 7’ 
aKnKkoms / vpdc EémEAmc Kaptepsiv 0’ 
aipovpévous / tiv meipav vyi Ajwouat TOV 
Soypatov, / trpoo8 tovt KanviGov: sit’ édv 
omtopévav / 16@ Tw’ DLV CVOMEdCAVTA TO 
okéhog, / Znvovikdr tpadyced’ odtos Kupiar 
/ én’ éFayo@yi, Tv Ppovnow ayvodv. 

Cf, e.g., Aristotle about Empedocles (Poet. 1. 
1447 b 17). 

Plat. Theaet. 174 a. 

As for fr. 8, Kassel and Austin ad loc. point 
out that the word déu0¢, which is found here, 
is often used by Euripides and appears twice 
in Hippolytus (274, 1392). 

Cf Od. 20. 18: tétAa01 57, Kpadin. 

It is also used in Strattis fr. 47 K.-A.; see 
Kassel and Austin ad Joc. and Wehrli ad 
Clearch. fr. 83. 

Gulick translated this (just as cryptically) as 
‘Eubulus the God-man’. 

In Cratinus’ Dionysalexandros Dionysus 
impersonates the Trojan prince Alexandros / 
Paris; so here it is actually the first part of the 
combined name which designates the 
character playing the role of another. But this 
seems to be the exception of the rule. 
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Cf Timocl. fr. 27 K.-A. 

Perhaps Gulick was on a more promising 
track: He kept the transmitted Oyttov, 
interpreted it (it seems) as a diminutive form 
of 87¢ (labourer) and rendered it with ‘slavey’, 
i.e. maidservant; still, the lack of parallels is 
not encouraging and one may also wonder 
what exact status such a ‘slavey’ would have 
had: If she was a slave, why not call her so 
(i.e. motdiokn) in the first place? And is 
something like a free female of rather low 
status labouring for wages at all conceivable 
(apart from a hetaera or mOpvn)? 

E.g. Aesopi Vita G, 1; Aesopi Vita W, 1. 
Gulick’s The slavey of Mystacus is not much 
better (see n. 36 above). 

Two of them, fr. 10 and 12 deal with a musical 
instrument (a nablas and a pectis), and the 
third, fr. 11 (édéat’ dvtaKaiov, dv Tpéget 
néyac / “lotpocg LKvPatow Hpivnpov Ndooviv // 
‘He received a sturgeon, which the mighty 
Danube / nourishes as a half-fresh pleasure for 
Scythians’), with a fish (a sturgeon) which 
someone receives, possibly as a gift. nuivnpoc 
seems to be a typically Alexandrian word (cf 
Athen. 3. 121 b, cited by Kassel and Austin). 
Cf, e.g., Aesch. or. 2. 103, 107, 114, 130; 
Dem. or. 18. 32, 33, 35, 39. 

Cf, e.g. AP 9. 251 (Euenus Gramm.): "Ey8iom 
Mobvoatc osttdnoays ... ciA@n. 

Fr. 19: kpsavopodpat, Kai tov é«k Tupprviac / 
Oivov obv OKTO AGLBavet éxiotapa. 

See the comments by Kassel and Austin ad 
loc. 

Quoted by Kassel and Austin ad Joc. 

Cf Athen. 1. 5 b, 9. 406 e (= Chamael. fr. 44 
Wehrli), 15. 698 c, 698 f. 

Cf Antiphan. fr. 193. 10-11 K.-A., Aristophon 
fr. 5.3 K.-A., and many Plautine parasites (see 
Curculio-Summanus in Curculio, Ergasilus- 
Scortum in Captivi, Gelasimus-Miccotrogus 
in Stichus; moreover Artotrogus in Miles 
Gloriosus, Peniculus in Menaechmi, and 
Saturio in Persa sound very much like 
nicknames themselves). 

AsvxdAgutos (fr. 3, hapax), tAaKovvtom01dc 
(fr. 4; not found again in Greek literature 
before John Chrysostom), tAnoiyva0os (fr. 9, 
hapax), Aapvyyop@voc (fr. 15, hapax), 
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éxyopdde (fr. 15, hapax), kvnKomvpos (fr. 16, 
hapax), mnyavitic (fr. 17, hapax), 
dpakovtopos (fr. 18, hapax), dnEi®vpoc (fr. 
20), KataPpavkariCa (fr. 25), KpaimaAdBooKoc 
(fr. 25, hapax). 

Olson renders these two verses as ‘But how 
the fruitful miscarried sow’s womb / stewed 
until it turned white, is curdling!’, but it might 
be more accurate to translate them ‘How the 
vulva eiecticia [sow’s matrix that has 
miscarried], bearing wonderful offspring, 
whitened by good boiling, gets its body 
flavoured with cheese!’ 

See Nesselrath 1990, 257-262. 

See Nesselrath 1990, 299. 

Olson translates: ‘a mullet roasted with the 
yellow rays of fire’. 

See Nesselrath 1990, 267-268. In all of 
Menander’s remains there seems to be only 
one passage in anapaestic dimeters: Leucadia 
11-16. 

See Nesselrath 1990, 267—280. 

See West 1977, 89-94; West 1982, 94-95. 
Meineke 1867, 318: ‘anapaesticus tetrameter 
in fine truncatus’. Others have proposed 
different but more far-fetched solutions: 
Kaibel (quoted by Kassel and Austin, ad loc.) 
suggested a ‘versus Priapeus’; Emperius 1847, 
142-143 even changed the text, reading si zov 
KAiBavobev SéAMag oitEevtds EypvéceEv, in order 
to restore an hexameter. 

In Kaibel’s opinion (quoted by Kassel and 
Austin, ad loc.) this is either part of a versus 
Sotadeus or consists of choriambics, while 
Kassel and Austin consider reading the last 
word as ijynoev, which would make the verse 
an almost ‘classic’ anapaestic “dimeter’. 

On this metre see West 1982, 92-93 and 
Perusino 1968. 

See Nesselrath 1990, 188-241. 

Athen. 8. 336 d; see Nesselrath 1990, 69-71. 
See Nesselrath 1990, 172-187. 

Sofia 2009, 230 points out some supposed 
connections of content in fr. 19 and 23 to 
matters Sicilian and Italian, but these 
connections do not look very significant to 
me. 

For the battle at Marathon and the events 
leading up to it (including the question of the 
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date), see Krentz 2010, with extensive 
bibliography. All translations offered below 
are my own. 

Thuc. 2. 34. 5 (of the démosion séma) aisi év 
adTH VANTOVOL TODS EK TOV MOAELOV TAI YE 
tovcs év Mopadavu éxsiv@v dé Stampent tiv 
Gapetyv Kpivavteg avtod Kai TOV THQOV 
énoinoav (‘They always bury the war- 
casualties there, except for those who died at 
Marathon; because they took them to be 
particularly valiant, they gave them a burial on 
the spot’). Thucydides’ interpretation of the 
decision to bury the Marathon dead on the 
battlefield itself appears to be mistaken; see 
Jacoby 1944, 42-47, and discussion below. 
But it does make clear the extent to which the 
battle was regarded as an epoch-making event, 
and the men who died there as exceptional 
figures, already by the late fifth century BCE. 
For the ancient reception of Marathon, see in 
general Jung 2006. The burial mound for the 
Athenian dead was excavated by Valerios 
Staes in 1890-1891, and was found to cover 
not just a central cremation ‘tray’ containing 
the cremated remains of the dead and a 
collection of black-figure funerary lekythoi, 
but a separate offering trench with additional 
pottery: see Staes 1890, 1891 and 1893. Staes’ 
results and those of his predecessors 
(including Heinrich Schliemann, who 
investigated the mound a few years earlier, but 
did not dig deep enough to find the burials) 
are summarized at Hammond 1973, 173-176; 
Pritchett 1985, 126-127; Krentz 2010, 122- 
129. Whitley 1994 sets the burial in its 
traditional context, presciently arguing that 
‘the Marathonomachai could be explicitly 
compared to the heroes of epic,’ but ‘heroes 
whose areté now serves the polis, not 
themselves’ (229; compare the second and 
third verses of the Erechtheid epigram, 
discussed below). 

According to Pausanias himself (7. 20. 6), 
Book 1 was completed before Herodes Atticus 
completed construction of the Odeion (see 
below); see in general Bowie 2001, 21-24. 
For the Marathon dead treated as heroes in the 
Roman period via visits and_ sacrifices 
performed by the city’s ephebes, see also 
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Agora I 7529 (176/5 BCE; unpublished, but 
discussed by Matthaiou 2003, 197-198); 7G II 
2 1006. 26-27 (late 120s BCE) 
ma[playevOusvor 6& [émi TO eu Mapadavi 
TOAvV]avSpElov EOTEPaVM@OGY TE Kai Eviyytoav 
Toig¢ KOTO mOAEMLOV TEAsvTHOACW daz[é]p 
érevepiag (‘they visited the polyandreion in 
Marathon, garlanded it, and made a 
herosacrifice to those who died in war in 
defence of freedom’), 69 iyaysv dé [0 
Koopntiys] Kai émi tO [Eé] M[ap]ada@vi 
modvavops[tlov Kai soteg]iévaoav kai 
évyy[to]av (‘[the magistrate] led them to the 
polyandreion in Marathon, and they garlanded 
it and made a hero-sacrifice’). Whether the 
Marathon casualties were regarded as heroes 
already in the fifth century BCE remains 
unclear; see Loraux 1986, 29-30, 39-41; Jung 
2006, 61-66. The Plataea dead, on the other 
hand, most likely were (Boedeker 2001, 150- 
153), and it is difficult to believe that one 
group was so honoured but the other was not. 
Matthaiou 1988 and 2003; see discussion 
below. 

Spyropoulos 2009; Steinhauer 2009; Ameling 
2011 (who is dubious of the text of much of 
the first line of the epigram, placing all but the 
last two words within obels). A small 
fragment of a second casualty-list was also 
recovered, apparently cut by a second hand 
and showing that Herodes had an additional 
tribal monument and perhaps all ten. For the 
Cynouria material generally, see SEG 49, 
1999, #370 (the Marathon stele — unpublished 
at that point and described only in general 
terms — is #370N); 51, 2001, #425 (citing a 
brief report in BCH 125, 2001, 836, piecing 
together what little could be known from the 
newspaper reports about the stele in particular; 
‘We still await a detailed report from a 
competent epigraphist on this potentially 
spectacular find’ Stroud); Tobin 1997, 333- 
354. 

For the uses of memory (and forgetting) in 
fifth-century Athens, see e.g. Loraux 2002; 
Grethlein 2010 (with discussion of elegy, and 
in particular the ‘New Simonides’ at 47-73); 
Shear 2011 (on the aggressive democratic 
reimagining of the regime of the Thirty and its 
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overthrow). For more general discussion of 
related issues with particular attention to 
archaeological material, see the essays 
collected in Alcock, Cherry and Elsner 2001; 
Boardman 2002. 

The stone itself is in the storeroom of the 
Greek Archaeological Service in Astros; I 
know it only through the photographs and 
drawings in Spyropoulos 2009 and Steinhauer 
2009 (reproduced at Ameling 2011, 12 and 
Keesling 2012, 140), to which the reader 
seeking more detailed technical information is 
referred. 

Thus Steinhauer 2009, 685, citing for parallels 
Kissas 2000. 

Steinhauer 2009, 684-5 ‘"H popen, Kabac Kai 
T — YAPAKTHPLOTIKH, TOV ATTUKAV EMLYPAOOV 
Tod TéAOvG Tod bov Kai TOV GpYOv Tod Sov ai. 
m.X. — OYETIKH GvOLOLOLOpOia TV 
YPALLATOV, AKOLN Kai 1 Kamas AviovyN Kai 
mpoysipn yapacn tod émtyphppatoc, 
aodeixvbovv Ott SéV TPOKEITAL YI KOTOLO 
Gvtiypawo petaysvéotEepys émoyxijc, TOAD dé 
MyOtepo yi Evo PMLOLKdO aPYaLOTLKO 
keipevo.” Thus also Keesling 2012, 139. 
Ameling 2011, esp. 20-23, asks numerous 
searching questions about the monument and 
how it came to survive, when so much else in 
Athens was destroyed in the course of the 
Persian occupation of Athens, before settling 
on an agnostic position as to whether the 
inscription dates to ca. 490 BCE, ca. 480 
BCE, or even later, and whether what we have 
is the original or a second-century copy of it. 
None of these issues can be resolved until the 
monument itself is made available for wider 
scholarly study. 

Erechtheis was the first tribe in the official 
order. But the fact that the epigram is placed 
below the tribe’s name, rather than above it, 
makes it clear that it belonged to Erechtheis 
alone and was not intended to commemorate 
the Athenian dead generally. 

Steinhauer 2009, 680 prints Ky[év]{e1), but in 
his drawing he appears to represent the alpha 
as a reading consistent with the traces (i.e. A) 
rather than as entirely restored. 

See Page 1981, 189 for these and related 
conventions. 
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Steinhauer 2009, 81 ‘ty mpotetwopevy 
avayvMon ... mapovoratet tO00 cofapss 
dvokodiisc, Hote va AmotEAst APAyLATUKT] 
crucem.’ 

For the plinthédon (‘brickwork’) style of 
lettering as perhaps typical of the earliest 
public monuments erected by the Athenian 
democracy, see Keesling 2012, citing in 
particular /G 13 SO1A. 635. 

Steinhauer 2009, 684, noting Dracontides (7G 
13 1147. 9), Antiphon VG I 3 1147. 141), 
Apsephés (7G 13 1147. 33), Diodorus UG 13 
1147. 148), Callias VG I 3 1147. 57), and 
Thucydides 7G I 3 1147. 30). Apsephés is 
particularly rare (only one other example from 
the Classical period). It may be worth noting 
that the Dracontides who died in 460 similarly 
appears very early in that list, fourth over all, 
out of about 180 men; perhaps the presence of 
his namesake at the very top of the Marathon 
catalogue reflects the family’s general social 
or military prominence. Another fifth-century 
Erechtheid casualty list (with 80 names but no 
epigram) has been recovered in the démosion 
séma area, but has not yet been formally 
published; see Pitt 2011, 34-35 (with fig. 48). 
For what is known — very little, none of it 
certain — of the position of the individual 
Athenian tribal units at Marathon, see 
Aeschylus eleg. fr. 1 W. 2 ap. Plut. Mor. 628d— 
e (Aiantis, which included the Marathonians 
themselves, was given the right wing); 
Sekunda 2002, 54-58. 

For the goddess (or phenomenon) in her/ its 
various forms through time, see Hardie 2012. 
LGPN ILA. 180 (Tegea and Messenia). 

In the same sedes at Hes. Theog. 731; Delphic 
oracle gp. Herodot. 7. 140. 2; Orph. F 243. 30 
Bernabé. 

Hymn. Hom. Aphr. 227 éni neipacr yainc; 
Sapph. fr. 58. 20 V. goyata yas. 

Aristoph. YVesp. 1089-1090 napa  toic 
BapBapotot amavtayod Kai vdv ét / pndév 
Attikod KoAsio#a1 GENKOG AVSpIKMTEPOV. 
Steinhauer 2009, 681-682. For the image, e.g. 
I]. 8. 282; 15. 669; ‘Simonides’ FGE 684-685 
7 uéy’ AOnvaiowst pdms yéved’, Avi’ Aptoto/ 
yeitov “Innapyov Ktéive Kai Appodtoc (‘It was 
certainly great light for the Athenians, when 
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Aristogeiton and Harmodius killed 
Hipparchus’); Braswell 1988, 373 on Pind. 
Pyth. 4. 270 (with numerous additional 
examples and bibliography). 

Thus /G Il 2 1006. 26, 69 (cited above, n. 4). 
Cf FGE 688-691 = ‘Simonides’ II (507/6 
BCE?). 

Pausanias 1. 29. 4-13 offers a partial — and 
confusing — catalogue of some of these 
monuments, specifically distinguishing them 
from the monument at Marathon: got 5€ Koi 
Tao. pvipa AOnvaiotg Omdo01c am00aveiv 
ovvénsoev év TE vavpayiaig Kai Ev pdyatc 
msCaig §=mAV «=66oot )§=09Mapabev = atbt@v 
Ny@vioavto’ TovTOIS yap KATO Yopav siciv ot 
Ta@OL du Gvdpaya0iav, ot 6é GAAOL KATH TH 
o0d0v Keivtat THV &> Axadnpiov (1. 29. 4 
‘There are monuments for all the Athenians 
who died in naval battles or land battles, 
except for those of them who fought at 
Marathon; for their burial is on the spot, on 
account of their valour, while the others lie 
along the road leading to the Academy,’ 
seemingly echoing Thucydides). For the 
Academy Road monuments and state burial 
practices in this period generally, see the 
synthetic discussions of Clairmont 1983 
(whence the summary details that follow 
here); Pritchett 1985, 139-241; Arrington 
2010. 

I discuss the other epigrams traditionally 
associated specifically with the Marathon 
monument, and the controversies surrounding 
them, below. Additional epigrams for Persian 
War-era dead preserved in literary sources, 
most discussed in one way or another below, 
include FGE 710-713 (‘Simonides VIII’), 
714-717. (‘Simonides IX’), 720-723 
(Simonides XI’), 724-725 (‘Simonides 
XII.1—2’), 740-749 (‘Simonides XVI’), and 
754-755 (‘Simonides XVIII’). 

FGE 833-834 (‘Simonides’ XXXVIII) = 
Clairmont 1983, #15 (Byzantium; only part of 
the original inscription); preserved at Aristides 
or. 28. 63. Clairmont assigns the inscription to 
473-470 BCE; Page 1981, 253 is more 
cautious: ‘The historical occasion remains a 
matter for unverifiable, and therefore idle, 
speculation.’ 
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FGE 878-881 (‘Simonides’ XLVI) = 
Clairmont 1983, #17 (Eurymedon River, and 
thus early 460s BCE? Cyprus?); preserved as 
AP 7. 258. 

CEG 4 = AP 7. 254 = FGE 888-891 
(‘Simonides XLIX’); partially preserved at JG 
13 1181, and cited here in the archaic form in 
which it appears there; Page 1981, 274 
suggests that the epigram was for the 
Athenian dead at Tanagra (for which, see 
more below). Note also FGE 870-877 
(Simonides XLV’), preserved at Diod. Sic. 
11. 62. 3 (and seemingly quoted at CEG 177. 
1) and dated by Page 1981, 266 to 450/449 
BCE: é ob 1’ Evpamnv Aciacg diya mbvt0c 
éveytev / Kai mdAlag OvytHv Bodpoc ‘Apres 
énéyei, / obdév TM ToLodtOV EmtyOoviov yévEet’ 
avopav / Epyov év Hreip@ Kai KATA TdVTOV 
dpa/ olde yap év Kbazp@ Myjdovc moArovdc 
odéoavtes / Dowikav Exatov vadcs géAov Ev 
medtyel / Gvdpav TANVovoac. péya 5° éotEVEV 
Aois ba’ abdtav / mAnysio’ GLOoTépats yEpoi 
Kpatet ZoAgpov (‘Since the time when the sea 
sundered Europe and Asia, / and furious Ares 
wields power over mortal cities, / no such 
deed was performed by men who dwell upon / 
the earth on land or by sea simultaneously. / 
For these men killed many Medes on Cyprus / 
and captured a hundred Phoenician ships full / 
of troops on the sea. And great Asia mourned 
greatly over them, / struck with both hands 
with the force of war’). Page 1981, 272 rejects 
FGE 882-885 (‘Simonides XLVII’; preserved 
as AP 7. 443, where it is associated with 
Eurymedon) as ‘plainly Hellenistic,’ on the 
grounds that ‘The first couplet is too highly 
coloured, the second is incompetently 
constructed’ — despite having e.g. defended 
the ‘pitiable phrasing’ of FGE 877 by arguing 
(Page 1981, 267) that ‘Cimon’s circle had no 
poet of talent at their disposal.’ 

Paus. 1. 29. 14. Note also Agora I. 555 = CEG 
1 = Clairmont 1983, #5 (fragments of an 
epigram, apparently from a memorial in 
honour of casualties in the Ionian Revolt, 
erected in the Agora). 

Cf similar, slightly later epigrams, but both 
below the casualty lists rather than above 
them, at JG 13 1162. 45-48 = CEG 6 (ii) hoide 
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map hedrgonovtov amdAsoav GyAaov héBev / 
Bapvapevot, opetépav 6° edKAétoap matpisa, / 
hoot’ éy0poc otevixysv modéno OEpoc 
éxkopioavtas / avbtoic 5° dO0dvatov pve Ww 
apete’¢ E0ecav (‘These men lost their lovely 
youth fighting at the Hellespont, but brought 
good fame to their native land, so that their 
enemies groaned when they got the harvest of 
war, and established an eternal remembrance 
of their areté for themselves’; dated to 446 
BCE in JG I 3); 1163. 34-41 = CEG 5 
TAguovec hoiov ayova payes TEAéoavtEs 
aéAn[to] / @ovydc Soatpoviog oAgoat’ éu 
modguor / od Kata Sd[vo]pevéfo]v dvdpdv 
o0évoc, GAAG Tic hupdic / hepOéov, Osiav 
[Eo0do0]v avtidoac, / EBAaQoEev mpde@pov' [ ... 
Joe Svopayov cypav / éOpotc DEpsvdoas [ ... 
h]vpetépot /odv Kakdi éyoetéAEoos, Bpototot 
dé mhol TO Aoiov / PpaCecBat Aoyiov mioTOV 
é0eke TéAO0c (‘Wretches, what an unexpected 
battle-struggle you engaged in when you lost 
your lives in a remarkable fashion in war! It 
was not a matter of the strength of the enemy; 
instead, some demigod, opposing your divine 
invasion, eagerly injured you. ... rousing a 
hostile hunting for your enemies ... he 
brought about, to your injury, but for all 
mortals in the future he established a 
trustworthy tale to tell’). 

Steinhauer 2009, 688-689. 

Lycurg. contra Leocr. 109 paptipia ... ideiv 
Tig GPETi|s ADTOV Evaysypappéva. GANO| TpPdc 
a@mavtac tovc “EAAnvac. The epigram for the 
Spartan casualties at Thermopylae is FGE 
776-777 (‘Simonides’ XXIIb). 

FGE 772-773 (‘Simonides’ XXI). 

Jacoby 1945, 160 n. 17, citing Suda a 3079 
TlouciAn: otod év AOjvatic, Eva Eypaonoay oi 
év Mapodavi moAgpijoavtec, sig otc éotiv 
ériypopa tode° “EAAjvav ampopayodvtEs 
A@nvaior Mapabavi / éxtewav Mrdov sikoot 
pwpiédac (‘Poikilé: a stoa in Athens, where 
those who fought at Marathon are depicted, 
regarding whom there is the following 
epigram: Athenians fighting at Marathon on 
behalf of the Greeks / killed 200,000 Medes’). 
For the painting of the battle in the Stoa 
Poikilé, see Paus. 1. 15. 3. What is unclear is 
whether (1) the Suda means that the epigram 
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was actually written on or under the painting, 
or whether it is simply noting that a well- 
known epigram referred to the same men; (2) 
if the former, whether the epigram was 
originally composed for the painting or was 
borrowed (and adapted?) from elsewhere, e.g. 
from one of the city’s other Marathon 
monuments. Jacoby 1945, 159-161 denied 
outright that there were any funerary epigrams 
at Marathon, on the ground that if there were, 
they should have been quoted in a fourth- 
century author. As Page 1981, 228 points out, 
this a strikingly circular argument in the case 
of the Lycurgus epigram, equivalent to “This 
text, quoted by a fourthcentury author, cannot 
be a Marathon epigram; because there were no 
Marathon epigrams; because none of them are 
quoted by fourth-century authors.’ Before the 
remark quoted above, the manuscripts of 
Lycurgus offer émi toic + Opiotc + tod Biod, for 
which Conomis reads éi totic npiots [tod 
Biod], ‘upon their funeral mounds’ (sc. those 
of the Spartan Thermopylae dead, on the one 
hand, and the Athenian Marathon dead, on the 
other). If the emendation is correct, the 
epigram belongs to the battlefield monument. 
But the Erechtheid monument suffices to 
show that Jacoby was wrong in any case. 

AP 7. 257 = FGE 754-755 (‘Simonides’ 
XVUD. 

Page 1981, 230. 

See the reconstruction by Korres in Matthaiou 
1988. 

For further bibliography, see Jacoby 1944, 161 
nn. 19-20; Meiggs and Lewis 1988, 54; 7G 13 
ad loc.; Proietti 2011. Meiggs and Lewis 
helpfully divide the discussion into three 
phases: (1) previous to Oliver 1933 (now of 
little more than historical interest); (2) after 
Oliver 1933; (3) after Meritt 1956. Matthaiou 
1988 and 2003 and Steinhauer 2009 represent 
the beginning of a fourth phase. 

FGE 764-767 = ‘Simonides’ XXa. 

FGE 768-771 = ‘Simonides’ XXb. 

Meiggs and Lewis 1988, 54. 

Oliver 1933, 488-493. The thesis is 
witheringly — if justly — criticized at Jacoby 
1944, 179-183. 

I omit sigla merely intended to distinguish 
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between the fifth-century stone and its 
supposed late fourth-century copy. CEG offers 
an even more extensively supplemented text. 
Meritt 1956, 271. 

Thus Amandry 1960, 6-8, followed by e.g. 
Hammond 1968, 27-28; Welwei 1970, 303; 
Barron 1990, 141. 

Pritchett 1964. Meritt 1964 is a response. 

See Meritt 1962, 294-296. 

Matthaiou 2003, 197. 

Thus e.g. Amandry 1960, 7. 

Koumanoudis 1978. See Matthaiou 2003, 200, 
who argues that the word at the beginning of 
the second couplet is accordingly best taken as 
gen. pl. avyiGAwv (modifying mvA@v), rather 
than avyioAov (modifying dotv): Athens 
cannot really be said to be located next to the 
sea, but the ‘Gates of Marathon’ can. 

See esp. West 1970, endorsed by Jung 2006, 
92-93, 96 (who on this basis assigns all the 
epigrams to Salamis). 

See Oliver 1933, 480. 

Perhaps including the anonymous author of 
the Life of Aeschylus, although it is not clear 
that éAeyeiov there must be translated 
‘funerary epigram” rather than ‘elegiac poem,’ 
like the elegiac ‘New Simonides’ on Plataea. 
Cf Paus. 10. 10. 1-2; Bommelaer and Laroche 
1991, 133-138, esp. 136-137 (§ 225); Jung 
2006, 96-108. For a _ comprehensive 
discussion of the inscription (FD III. 2. 1), see 
Amandry 1998. For the tribes, particularly in 
their military aspects, in this period, see 
Anderson 2003, 123-157. The victory 
monument on the battlefield mentioned 
repeatedly by Aristophanes (Eg. 1334; Vesp. 
711; Lys. 285) and seen by Pausanias (1. 32. 
5) probably dates to around 450 BCE; see 
Vanderpool 1966, esp. 105-106. JG 13 784 (a 
column of ‘Pentelic’ marble with an Ionic 
capital and a marble statue, probably of 
Victory or Iris, on top, with a pair of 
inscriptions seemingly by polemarchs), by 
contrast, dates to 490-485 BCE. Although the 
text is badly damaged, the second inscription 
definitely refers to Marathon and perhaps to 
‘Greeks’ as well; see Jung 2006, 72-84. 
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The treatise zepi ToAiteiac (on the topic of a 
proposed alliance between Sparta and Larissa 
against Archelaus of Macedon, reigned 413-— 
399 BCE) attributed to Herodes in the one 
manuscript that preserves it seems unlikely to 
be authentic; see Albini 1968, 22—23. For 
Herodes’ lost writings, see Philostr. Vit, Soph. 
2. 565. 

The discussion that follows, and in particular 
the details of the archaeological and 
epigraphic record associated with Herodes, is 
heavily indebted to Tobin 1997. Ameling 
1983, vol. II, remains the standard collection 
of the inscriptional material. 

Philostr. Vit, Soph. 2. 546-547 ¢ Gvdpe 
apiota Kai moAAodD aim “AOnvaiotc Te Kai 
Toig GAAoIG “EAAno mepi Ta Mnoducd, 0 pév 
yap mpée tporaimy Mndikav, 6 58 ammo 
kikac tod PapBapovc Ov peta tadta bPpicav 
(‘since they were illustrious men and had been 
very valuable to both the Athenians and the 
rest of Greeks in the wars with Persia, 
inasmuch as the former was the first to set up 
a victory monument over the Medes, while the 
latter extracted satisfaction from _ the 
barbarians for their subsequent outrages’). 

For Hipparchus and Atticus, and the recovery 
of the family’s fortunes under Nerva, see 
Philostr. Vit, Soph. 2. 547-548; Ameling 1983, 
I, 3-35; Tobin 1997, 13-22. For Atticus’ 
political career, see Ameling 1983, I, 25-26; 
Il, 34-36. Complete stemmata of the various 
family lines at Ameling 1983, I, 170-171. 

For the evidence for Atticus’ priesthoods, see 
Ameling 1983, II, 37-44. 

For Atticus’ will and Herodes’ resistance to its 
terms, see Philostr. Vit Soph. 2. 549; Tobin 
1997, 27-30. 

For the death of Regilla and Herodes’ reaction 
to it, see Philostr. Vit. Soph. 2. 555-556; Tobin 
1997, 33-35. 

E.g. Ameling 1983, II, 144-145. 

For Herodes’ statues of his dead trophimoi 
and the curse-inscriptions upon them 
(discussed below), see Philostr. Vit, Soph. 2. 
558-559; Ameling 1983, II, 147-170; Tobin 
1997, 133-160. 

Strubbe 1997 offers an extensive collection of 
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such material from Asia Minor. 

IG I12 13194. 1-4 = Ameling 1983, II, 158: 
Hpas Modrvédevkiov, / toiicdé mot’ év Tp1d-/S01G 
obv oot ée-/otpepopnv ( ‘Hero Polydeukion, 
I once visited this crossroads with you’). 
Ameling 1983, II, 193 (with the erasures 
presumably reflecting the continuing hostility 
toward Herodes felt by some residents of 
Attica even after his death): “E[[p@det]] / gpa 
/ 101 Mapaboviear [[O0 depos dvé0ekev]] 
(‘[[The démos dedicated this]] to He[[rodes]] 
the Marathonian hero’). 

Philostr. Vit. Soph. 2. 552-554. ‘Heracles’ is 
presented as an Anacharsis-like figure of 
simple, rustic native wisdom —-— a 
representative of everything that over- 
urbanized, over-civilized ‘modern Athens’ had 
lost (and that Herodes himself would have 
been proud to restore). 

Portions of some of the statues survive and are 
on display in the Marathon museum; details 
and discussion at Tobin 1997, 175-176 
(whence the quote below). 

IG \12 4774 = Ameling 1983, II, 171. 

For the Panathenaic Stadium and the Odeion, 
cf Philostr. Vit, Soph. 2. 550-551; and in 
general Tobin 1997, 161-210. 

For the charges against Herodes and _ his 
subsequent appearance before the emperor, 
see Philostr. Vit, Soph. 2. 559-561; and in 
general Ameling 1983, I, 136-151; Tobin 
1997, 35-47; Kennell 1997 (treating the likely 
social and political background to the letter of 
Marcus Aurelius discussed below). 

For the letter, SEG XXIX (1979) 127; 
Ameling 1983, II, 189; ed. pr. Oliver 1970. 

IG IL 2 3606 = Ameling 1983, II, 190: ‘You 
were fortunate just now, Marathon, and an 
object of men’s concern even more than 
before, when you saw the brilliant descendant 
of Alcais returning home from the nomadic 
Sauramatians, from the furthest edge of the 
earth, to where he followed the war-loving, 
far-marching king of the Ausonians. The ivy- 
wearing son of Zeus himself, Eiraphiotes, 
brought him, his priest, to his famous 
fatherland; and behind him as escorts went the 
two life-giving goddesses. Athena, guardian 
of the city, met them when they came to the 
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Rheito, the two Chalcidic rivers, and to Thria, 
where the sea’s swell and the river’s current 
come together at the shore, bringing all the 
citizens in a group: first the gods’ priests, with 
their long flowing hair, in their full regalia, all 
of them standing out in the crowd; after them 
the priestesses, who had discreet Aphrodite 
with them; after them the glorious boys, 
occupying themselves with song, performing 
as a choir in honour of Olympian Zeus, and 
dressed in glorious robes; after them the 
young men, knowledgeable of courage, the 
ephebe sons of the Athenians flashing with 
bronze, the young men whom the individual in 
question himself, as a way of healing the 
forgetfulness of the father of Aegeus, 
separated from this darkhued dishonour, by 
clothing them in shining garments at his own 
expense, and endowed them with electrum 
brooches attached at the shoulder; behind 
them, the select council of the Cecropids, 
specially chosen, moved forward in a group, 
the Areopagus council first, while the other, 
lesser council followed behind it. They were 
all wearing freshly washed bright robes. And 
close behind them marched forth another 
group of metics and foreigners ... nor was any 
of them left behind ... no boy, no girl ... 
greeting Herodes ... As when her child ... a 
mother embraces ... from far away ... with 
joy ... except ... roused up ...’. 

The obvious comparison is to the hymn by 
Hermocles/Hermippus/Hermodotus (pp. 173— 
175 Powell) sung in honor of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes when he visited Athens around 
300 BCE, which led the acerbic Duris of 
Samos (FGrHist 76 F 13), who preserves the 
text, to express astonishment that this crowd 
of toadies were descended from the men who 
had defeated the Persian invaders at Marathon. 
Jung 2006, 205-224. 

See Tobin 1997, 348-349. Two of the reliefs 
are now housed in the National Museum in 
Athens (NM 1402 and 1429A). 

Some of the following remarks are 
occasionally derived from the differently- 
focused discussion of this Platonic passage in 
Jedrkiewicz forthcoming. 

See Desclos 2000, 445-450. 
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All the other known mentions of Socrates as a 
poetic author are extra-Platonic: Athen. 628 
e-f, and Diog. Laert. 2. 42. A thorough 
discussion in Segoloni 2003. 

See Brisson 1994, 114-143. 

Whatever its specific form; there is no 
difference between a piece of poetry or 
legislation, once this condition is respected, cf 
Plat. Phaedr. 278 b 9-d 1. 

See Nojgaard 1963, 82 ff. 

As an analogical allegory, fable is apt to 
support any argument (cf the discussion in 
Aristot. Rhet. 2. 20, 1393 b 8-1394 a 8), but 
its antilogical structure renders it especially 
serviceable for polemics or criticisms. See 
Jedrkiewicz 1989, 223-240. 

This is notably indicated by the shift from 
Archilochus (frr. 172-181, 185-187 West) to 
‘Aesop’ as the author of the fable of ‘the Fox 
and the Eagle’ in Aristoph. 4y. 651-653. The 
shift is still in motion during the second half 
of the 5 th century BCE: Herodotus calls 
Aesop a logopoios (2. 134. 3) but does not 
give him as the author of the story told by 
Cyrus at 1. 141, which is doubtless a fable 
(and included as such in the later Aesopic 
collections: 24 Chambry = 11 Hausrath = 11 
Perry). See West 1984. 

See Van Dijk 1997, 79-111. 

Diog. Laert. 5. 80 gives Demetrius as the 
author of some Adyov Aicwneiov ovvayoyai 
in a single volume (Jogos may not be the 
original term). The most recent of the several 
studies on this subject is Matelli 2002. 

See Perry 1962. 

Betegh 2009 emphasizes the teleological 
content of this story: “the final situation is 
thus explained as the result of the purposeful 
activity of the divine agent in order to find a 
solution to a problem inherent in the assumed 
initial situation”, while correctly stressing at 
the same time that in this case the solution can 
only be a “second best” (80). Indeed, the 
divine agent ultimately resorts to binding the 
heads of the two enemies together only 
because he cannot achieve his original aim — 
to pacify them. The ultimate implication may 
thus sound ironic. 

Sabbatucci 1978, 199-201. 
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For the general interest of the Platonic 
Socrates in (analogical) Aesopic discourse, 
see Jedrkiewicz 1989, 273-278. 

On such rhetorical excogitations, see Gentili 
1995, 159. 

By adding a fourth, ironic denotation: maybe 
it is Evenus who is playing the competitor to 
Socrates by posing as a ‘philosopher’? 

Among its several functions, the narrative 
framework in the Phaedo points to the 
circumstance that, given Socrates’ isolation as 
a prisoner, the month spent in jail is the first 
(and apparently the only) time in his life when 
he simply could not ‘practise philosophy’ 
(since to him this means to engage in a 
dialogue with some actual interlocutor): hence 
the suggestion that he try an alternative way of 
practising mousiké, by composing poetry. 
Poietes is at once ‘poet’, in the technical sense 
of ‘author of poetic texts’, and ‘creator’ (with 
the possible sexual undertone of ‘begetter’), 
i.e. the producer of something which has not 
been in existence up to now. The related 
image of the poet as an inventive creator, able 
at once to ‘procreate’ original literary artifacts 
and better men, is an Aristophanic leitmotif 
(Bouvier 2004), and the occasional object of 
Plato’s parody: see Jedrkiewicz 2010, 354 f. 
See Diano 1980, 90-100. 

See Arrighetti 1991. The specification that 
poets produce such statements in order to 
provide pleasure and not truth to their 
audience is however not explicitly made in the 
Phaedo. 

Plato may here be reproducing the contrast 
between mythos and Jogos as alternative 
designations of (Aesopic) tales which is 
attested by Aristophanes: see Schirru 2009, 
129-138, who also points to the remarks about 
logos in Plat. Resp. 376 e-377 a. 

On évtsivac, see Brisson 1994, 58. The 
meaning ‘having set to music’ is however not 
universally accepted: for an overview, see 
Maslov 2012, 196 f. 

See e.g. West 1992, 138 ad Socr. fr. 1. 2 
(Diog. Laert. 2. 42): ‘[...] proemium, scilicet 
quod Aesopicis praemitteretur’. On the term, 
see also Maslov 2012 (notably p. 202). 

All such omissions are obviously dictated by 
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Plato’s authorial strategy. An identification of 
the fables that Socrates might have versified 
on this occasion (assumed to reflect an actual 
incident in Socrates’ ‘real’ life) is nevertheless 
speculatively attempted by McPherran 2012. 
Socrates decides to try his hand at poetry as a 
consequence of a divine indication; but he 
implements his own interpretation of the 
dream. And he receives no superhuman 
assistance at all when he produces his poetic 
texts (contra Sabbatucci 1978, 201 f.). 

At Plat. Phaedr. 266 d 7-8, the term is said to 
belong to the current rhetorical terminology; 
at Plat. Leg. 723 c 8d 4, it is given a 
pragmatic (persuasive) function which is valid 
for all kinds of discourse (see Cole 1991, 161 
n. 25; Yunis 1996, 224). 

Including modern critics reading a non- 
existent Socratic declaration of allegiance to 
‘Apollo’ as to the ‘musical’ divinity in this 
passage (e.g. Schefer 1996, 137-142, Chvatik 
2005). 

See e.g. Rowe 1993, 121 f. This translation 
appears however to be the prevalent one. 

On the ‘two cultures’ in the Hellenistic period, 
see Serrao 1977, 171-175, Pretagostini 2007, 
61-76 (with particular reference to the poetry 
of Theocritus), and Sbardella 2006, 68-71. 

See especially Palmisciano 2003, but also the 
conclusions of the group of authors of the first 
volume in the present series, in Colesanti and 
Giordano 2014, 178-187 (= Broggiato et al. 
2014). 

The attitude of Callimachus, in particular (cf 
e.g. Ep. 28 Pf.), is paradigmatic for the 
conscious divergence in the Hellenistic period 
of elite culture from the common, popular 
culture (see Pretagostini 2007, 7-9). 

There is a large bibliography on the 
codification of the bucolic genre by 
Theocritus on the basis of a substrate of 
pastoral songs and rites, but see in particular 
Merkelbach 1956, Hathorn 1961, Effe 1977, 
Serrao 1977, 180-199, Halperin 1983, in 
particular 75-117, and Fantuzzi 2002, 177- 
186. 

As with other corpora, it remains a difficult 
problem to determine the extent to which 
material transmitted in the Theocritean corpus 
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is authentic, although some pieces such as 
Idylls 8 and 20 show quite clear signs of being 
mannerist imitations of the Theocritean 
bucolic style (on this topic see especially 
Rossi 1971, with special reference to Jdy/] 8). 
A further problem is the impossibility of 
making a clear differentiation in genre, within 
the corpus, between the bucolic poems and 
those that are not bucolic, since some 
compositions such as /dylls 3 and 14, while 
representing situations that are not strictly 
bucolic, nonetheless have a pastoral or 
country setting; and even though the corpus 
has sequences that seem to have an internal 
consistency, such as /dylls 1-7 (see Lawall 
1967), the corpus itself was not constructed, in 
the course of the tradition, on the basis of 
internal distinctions between genres. It is even 
open to question whether bucolic poetry was 
treated by Theocritus as an independent genre, 
and was not rather considered as a mere 
thematic variant of the mime, that is, as a 
bucolic mime (on this question see in 
particular Stanzel 1995, 15-103, according to 
whom Theocritean bucolic poetry was born of 
a union between mime, a reworking of bucolic 
song, and the epic tradition, and Fantuzzi 
1993, 174-191, and 2002, 177-178, who 
underlines the strong similarity between the 
aesthetic of mime and that of Theocritean 
bucolic poetry). 

As Hunter 1996, 4-5 observes, Theocritus’ 
nearly uniform choice, too, of the recitative 
metre of the dactylic hexameter, quite apart 
from the structural and thematic diversity of 
his works, reveals the public delivery in epic 
agones for which his poems were originally 
intended; but see also Sbardella 2004. 

For subtle aspects of this question, see 
Halperin 1983, 217-248, Hunter 1996, 90-97, 
and, more generally on the poetics of the early 
Hellenistic period, Pretagostini 2007, 1-12. 
For an examination of this specific issue see 
now Sonnino 2014. 

On the relation of Theocritus specifically to 
the tradition of Siceliote mime, see Hunter 
1996, 7-10, and Fantuzzi 2002, 177-178. 

For an overview of this exegetical querelle, 
articulated from these two positions, I refer to 
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the exhaustive commentary of Rossi 2001, 
343-347. 

Less probable is the suggestion of Gallavotti 
1986, 122 f. that the poetic text was inscribed 
on a Syracusan statue representing Theocritus 
and that 166(¢) is thus a deictic reference to a 
biblion held in the poet’s hand as depicted in 
the sculpture. 

Thus securely Gow 1952, II, 549 ad loc., and 
Gutzwiller 1996, esp. 133-137, who, 
proposing a 3 rd century BCE date for the 
epigram, see in it a strong indication that the 
first collections of Theocritean poems were 
being formed already in that period. 

Hunter 1996, 91-92, speaks of the epigram as 
showing clear evidence of scholarly activity 
and suspects there was a late antique shift in 
how its meaning was understood, through 
which an original reference to Theocritus of 
Chios came to refer to Homer; I believe that 
any such process, whatever its direction, 
would have been strongly favoured by a 
change in the context in which the epigram 
was presented. 

Sbardella 2004. 

Hunter 1996, 91-92, according to whom ‘the 
epigram stresses the humorous, “popular” 
elements in Theocritus’ poetry’, rightly sees 
an ironic allusion in the same spirit in the fact 
that Theocritus’ mother Philinna, who was 
presumably little known, is called ‘renowned’. 
Interpreted thus also by Gutzwiller 1996, 135. 
On this see already Sbardella 2009. 

For this interpretation of the passage see also 
Fantuzzi 2002, 186-188. 

See Hunter 1999, 75 ad v. 24: ‘this line 
presupposes (and thereby inaugurates) the 
existence of song “contests”, the rustic 
equivalent of aristocratic games at which a 
Homer or a Hesiod competed and the dramatic 
contests of Athens’. 

For a list of these sources see Fantuzzi 2002, 
247 n. 22. 

The question has now been re-examined, with 
great critical balance, by Cozzoli 2012, 191- 
193, according to whom the Stesichorean 
poem could have been a witness to lyrical folk 
traditions of bucolic character which had in 
part aspired to ‘becoming literary’ already 
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before Theocritus, but not in a systematical 
way. 

On the programmatic character of Idyll 7, the 
works of Puelma 1960 and Serrao 1977, 200- 
220 remain fundamental. 

That Lycidas is in the first instance the 
personalized, and perhaps divinized, 
quintessence of a long tradition of anonymous 
pastoral singers seems to me to be a reliable 
exegetical milestone, as proposed above all by 
Serrao 1977, 202-204. This is not to deny 
some plausibility to the many identifications 
of Lycidas as a ‘mask’ for some other person 
(human or divine) which have been proposed 
by modern critics (for a brief overview of the 
proposals see Dover 1971, 148-149 and 
Hunter 1999, 146-150). 

From a structural point of view, it is 
universally accepted that the ‘Thalysia’ stand 
in a continuous line that links a series of 
‘scenes’ of poetic investiture within the 
tradition of ancient poetry, running from 
Hesiod to the Latin elegists and passing 
through the Hellenistic poets (see esp. 
Kambylis 1965). 

A penetrating comment is made by Hunter 
1999, 159 ad loc.: ‘Lycidas’ reversal both 
marks Simichidas’ intrusion into an alien 
world where stones, but not Simichidas, 
belong and reveals his own _ peculiarly 
“bucolic” vision’. 

See already Hunter 1996, 21-22, and 1999, 
160 ad v. 28: ‘“Syrinx-player” here denotes a 
bucolic singer, who punctuates his song with 
piping, and there is a pointed contrast with 
0160¢ in 38’. 

Already in Homer (J/. 9. 390, épya 8’ AOnvain 
yAavKamtdt ico@apicor) the verb is construed 
with the accusative of relation expressing a 
field of competence, and in Hesiod (op. 490 
ovtT@ K’ OYAPdTNS APaNPdTH icoogapiCor) it 
expresses the concept of competition in a 
work skill (see also Puelma 1960, 153 n. 28 
and 160). 

For this interpretation of vv. 45-48 see 
Sbardella 2004. 

To the usual interpretation of the collocation 
éx Atdcg as complement of the agent of the 
passive participle memAaopévov (‘Lycidas 
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treats Simichidas as a young tree “moulded” 
into the right shape by Zeus’, Dover 1971, 154 
ad v. 44) one can at least suggest as also 
plausible that it rather expresses origin and 
belonging, ‘a sapling sent from Zeus (and 
belonging to him)’; in fact Simichidas, as is 
noted by Fantuzzi 2002, 191, ‘spiega di 
considerarsi “prestato” al mondo pastorale 
dall’occasione del viaggio che lo porta a 
partecipare alla festa rurale delle Talisie per 
Demetra’ (‘appears to consider himself 
“loaned” to the pastoral world by the occasion 
of the journey that brings him to take part in a 
rural festival, the Thalysia, for Demeter’), and 
therefore to have been prompted to go there, 
sent indirectly by the divine action. Puelma 
1960, 160 n. 56 makes the fine observation 
that, in the allusive economy of the contest, 
the expression &« Atdg gépvocg is echoed 
structurally, and I would’ say _ also 
conceptually, by €k Motoay Eetviuov in v. 129, 
where é« + gen. has a clear sense of origin: ‘to 
the sapling that comes from Zeus a gift of 
hospitality that comes from the Muses’ (and 
also according to Gow 1952, II, 142 ad v. 44 
‘it seems probable that Lycidas’ choice of 
words is connected with his gift’). 

There is room also for this meaning in the 
potential polysemy of the expression, 
according to the context in which it is 
inserted; for this sense see Puelma 1960, 159-— 
160 (investigating with a broader scope the 
concept of ‘truth’ in the Greek literary 
tradition in Puelma 1989), Serrao 1971, 43-52 
and 1977, 206-213, Segal 1981, 170 f, 
Hunter 1999, 163 f. ad v. 44. 

Etymologically the word GA18¢10, insofar as it 
is structured by opposition to the root 
lathwhich expresses concealment, the lack of 
manifestation, in itself bears the semantic 
force of being properly manifest: it is the 
quality of that which appears when and where 
it is appropriate. 

The ‘throne of Zeus’ is in all probability to be 
read as an allusion to Ptolemy Philadelphus 
and to the Alexandrian court (see e.g. Hunter 
1999, 179 ad v. 93: ‘it is difficult not to see a 
reference to Ptolemy Philadelphus, who was 
born on Cos and whose assimilation to Zeus 
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was a commonplace of contemporary poetry 
(e. g. 17. 131-134)’). 

For this see Fantuzzi 2002, 197-201. 

On the Nymphs as minor divinities, at the 
boundary between divine and mortal nature, cf 
Hymn. Hom. Aphr. 256-273. 

On the relation between bucolic poetry and 
Hellenistic philosophy, especially 
Epicureanism, see esp. Rosenmeyer 1969, 66— 
73: 

One of the codices of the so-called 
‘philosophical collection’: Marcotte 2000, 
LXXXVIII-C; 2007. The text is also in the 
leaves preserved in Brit. Mus. Add. Ms. 1931 
(ff. 91-12 r) of the Vatopedinus 655, which is, 
for that part, a fourteenth century apograph of 
the Heidelberg codex: Marcotte 2000, C-CIX. 
Casson 1989, 8. 

A couple of verbs in the first person plural 
describing standard sailing procedures in the 
Red Sea (PME 20) mark him as an insider of 
the Red Sea seafarers’ community, possibly a 
kvBepvityns. His comparisons with the ‘trees 
among us in Egypt’ (PME 29) and with 
Alexandria’s trading activities (PME 26) show 
that he is writing from Egypt for a public who 
may be familiar with the province, though not 
necessarily Egyptian, as the rough 
correspondence between Egyptian and Roman 
months (PME 6, 14, 39, 49, 56) demonstrates 
(Araud 2012, 31-34). His mention of the 
Nabataean king Malichos (PME 19) dates the 
work to a year between 40 and 70 CE. 

Ptolem. Geogr. 1.9. 1-3, 14. 2-3. 

Ptolem. Geogr. 1. 14. 1-2. 

Ptolem. Geogr. 1. 2. 2 [...] thig towdty¢ 
us0dd0v 10 aponyobpevov éotIw iotopia 
TEPLOSUM, THV TAEsiotHV TEpinoLlodoa yvAow 
é&k Tapaddcs@o TOV st’ EMlOTHOEWS 
Osmpntiktig¢ tag KOTO pépog yaopacs 
MEPLEADOVT@V, KTA. 

Casson 1989, 8; Gonzalez Ponce 1992, 240; 
Marcotte 2012, 13-14; Arnaud 2012, 27. 
PME 57, quoted below, n. 14. The word 
mapdmAouc is used for navigations of shorter 
legs: PME 20, 41, 51. 

PME 25-27; Plin., Nat. Hist. 6. 104. 

PME 57. 

The most detailed information relates to 
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Barygaza (PME 41-44). 

Plin. Nat. Hist. 6. 100-106. 

Gonzalez Ponce 1992. 

PME 57 tovtov dé Gdov TOV sipnpévov 
mepinaovv and Kaviic Kai tijg Evdaipovoc 
Apafiag ot pév (xpdtepor) ptKpotépoic 
TAoIoIg MEepicoAniCovtss EMAEOV, MpHtocg dé 
“Innadrocg KoBepvijtys, Katavorous tiv Oéow 
TOV EuTopiMV Kai TO CYTILA Tio Dardoones, 
TOV did mEAyOUS éEEdpE TAODV KTH. 
Mazzarino 1982-1987; De Romanis 1997. 
Tchernia 1995, 994-995; Marcotte 2012, 16. 
Apart from shorter distances (200, 20, 300, 
60), the exceptions are a few distances related 
to the South Arabian coast east of Syagros 
(Syagros Gulf-Moscha limen: 500  stadioi 
[32], Moscha limen—Asich 1,500 stadioi [33], 
and, probably consistent with these, Islands of 
Zenobios—Island of Sarapis 2,000 stadioi [33]) 
and one to the west coast of India (paraplus 
from Barygaza— Limyrike, 7,000 stadioi [51]). 
Arnaud 2012, 44-45. 

Berenice—Ptolemais, 4,000  stadioi (3); 
Ptolemais—Oreine Island, 2,800 stadioi (4); 
Oreine Island—Obsidian Bay, 800 stadioi (5); 
Obsidian Bay—Avalites, 4,000 stadioi (7); 
Avalites— Malao, 800 stadioi (8); Tabai— 
Opone: 400 stadioi (13); Ocelis-—Eudaemon 
Arabia, 1,200 stadioi (26); Eudaemon Arabia— 
Cane: 2,000 (27). The distance Ptolemais— 
Oreine Island is worked out from the distance 
Ptolemais—Adulis minus the distance Oreine 
Island—Adulis (3,000 and 200 © stadioi 
respectively: PME 4). 

Myos Hormos—Berenice: 1,800 stadioi (1); 
Berenice—Muza 12,000 stadioi (21); crossing 
of the Syagros Gulf, 600 (32); crossing of the 
straits of the Persian Gulf, 600 (35); paraplus 
Barbarikon—Astakapra 3,000 (41). 

Two dromoi from Malao to Moundou (9), 2 or 
3 from Moundou to Mosyllon (10) and 2 again 
up to promontory Elephas (11). From Opone 
up to Rhapta the distances are all in dpdpou 6 
(15), 6 again (15), then 7 jpeprjotot (15), then 
2 Spopot vvxOnjpEpot (15) and again 2 dpdpot 
(16). In the Red Sea, 2 or 3 dromoi is the 
distance from Myos Hormos to Leuke Kome 
(19). Six dromoi separate the entrance of the 
Persian Gulf from Omana (36). 
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PME 7, 16, 21, 27. 

PME 19. 

PME 36. 

Ptolem. Geogr. |. 7. 6 01 & sig THY ‘ACaviav 
ano tic ‘ApoBiac avayouevol; 17. 5: mapa 
TOV and Tho Apafiag tic Evdaipovoc 
SlaTEpaLovLevOV EuTOp@V éai TA Apopata 
kai tv ACaviav Kai ta ‘Paata. 

Ptolem. Geogr. 1. 17. 5 makes clear that a 
diaotypLa is half a vvyOrpEpov. 

PME 7, 14, 24, 27, 30. For the meaning of the 
formula (and the reading 1 a0 tod mépav 
(kai) ‘AdovAt at PME 24), see De Romanis 
2009. 

PME 7, 14. 

PME 8, 10, 11. 

TPortes 65 (9 August 70 CE). Hermeros was 
already active as an “Epv0pa OdA00ca 
merchant in 57 CE: OPetrie 287 = OPetrMus 
184. 

Strab. 17. 1. 13; Dio Chrys. 32. 36; Flav. 
Joseph. Bell. Iud. 2. 385. Information about 
sailing and trade is accumulated and renewed 
by default in the great emporia. Cf the simile 
in Cic. Mur. 4, where Cicero compares 
himself (outgoing consul) and his client 
(incoming consul) to those sailors who meet 
in the ports and exchange information about 
weather, pirates and places. 

De Romanis 1997 and 2014. Contra Desanges 
2012. For Juba’s interest on the feasibility of 
an Atlantic sea route to Arabia and India, see 
Roller 2003, 242-243. 

Strab. 15. 1. 4 kai ot vov dé && Atydatov 
MAEOVTES ELLMOpLKOI TO NeiAw Kai TH ApaBio 
KOAT® [Expt Tig Tvductic ondviot pév Kai 
TepinenrebKao1 Léxpt TOD Tayyov, Kai odtOL 
3’ ids1HTaAL Kai ODSEV TPdc ioTOPiAV TOV TOT@V 
ypnoutot. This passage does not favour a mid- 
first century BCE chronology for Sosandros 
(see infra). 

FGrHist 644 F 2-3. Pliny’s claim at Nat. Hist. 
6. 105 makes it unlikely that he wrote about 
the South Indian emporia. 

De Romanis 1988. 

Cf Plin. Nat. Hist. 6. 101 nec pigebit totum 
cursum ab Aegypto exponere, nunc primum 
certa notitia patescente. 

Ptolem. Geogr. 1. 17. 3 [...] map& te tov 
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Evted0Ev siomAEvodVvTOV Kai YpOvov TAEioTOV 
EMEAVOVT@V TODS TOMOVS Kai TAP TOV EkEiNEV 
AOUKOLEVOV TPOc NLLGs. 

Among the few exceptions (see supra nn. 4, 5) 
is also Pantaenus (Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 5. 10. 3; 
Hieron. Vir. il]. 36; epist. 125. 4). 

De Romanis 2002. 

Paus. 3. 12. 4. 

De Romanis 2015. 

Olympiod. in Aristotelis meteora 
commentaria 163. 

Marcotte 2000, 2007 and 2012. 

Marcotte 2012, 19-20. 

Marcian. Epitome Peripli Menippei 2 (GGM 
1. 565 = FGrHist 714 T 1): ypaoo 6é tadta 
MOAAOIs LEV EVTVYOV TEpinAotc, TOAdV SE Epi 
Ti TOvTOV Eldnow GvaAdoAS Ypdvov [...] Ot 
yap dt doKodvtss tadtTa ETA Adyov 
écntakévot, Tytoodévng 6 ‘PddwWco éottw, 
apyiukvBepviitns tod devtépov IItoAEpaiov 
yeyova@c, Kai pet’ éksivov “Epatoobévys, ov 
Bijta éxaAeoav ot tod Movosiov mpootavtssc, 
mpdc dé tobtoic HvOéac te 6 Macoadktwrtnys 
Kai Ioid@pos 6 Xapaxnvods kai L@oavdpoc 6 
KvPepvytys (6) ta Kate THV Tvduciv ypayas 
KTA. 

For the first hypothesis, Karttunen 1989, 91 n. 
200. 

The reasons for dating Sosandros to the | st 
century BCE (Klotz 1927, 1145) or any time 
before Menippus of Pergamon (e.g. FGrHist 
714; J. Engels BNJ 714), which would 
preclude identifying him as the author of the 
Periplus Maris Erythraei, remain unclear to 
me. The hypothesis that his work about India 
was used by Menippus in his tij¢ évtdc 
OoaAGoons TEpimAOvG seems to me unlikely. Of 
course, if Sosandros were the author of the 
Periplus Maris Erythraei, we should deduce 
that the text acquired its false authorship only 
after Marcianus read it. 

PME passim. The accuracy of these lists may 
have been helped by the fiscal declarations 
submitted to the quarter-tax customs house in 
Alexandria, an example of which is the text 
partially preserved in the PVindob G 40822 
verso: 

PME 6, 14, 39, 49, 56. 

De Romanis 2012. 
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Tac. Ann. 3. 55. 

E.g., Sen. Cons. ad Helv. matr. 10. 5 [...] 
pretiosos [S¢. cibos] autem non eximius sapor 
aut aliqua faucium dulcedo, sed raritas et 
difficultas parandi facit. 

PME 64, 65. 

PME 4, 48-49, 50-51. 

Ezekiel’s chapter 27 and  Hermippus’ 
Phormophoroi fragment (PCG V ft. 65) — for 
archaic Tyre and classical Athens, respectively 
— offer parallel examples. 

Apoc. 18. 11-13. The comparison with the 
Periplus Maris Erythraei would be even more 
captivating, if, despite Irenaeus’ chronology, 
the Revelation were to be assigned to a period 
prior to 70 CE: Robinson 1976, 221-253. 
Apoc. 18. 13 Kai oi Eunopor tijg yfig KAGIovEW 
kai tevOodow Ex’ adtiiy, STL TOV yYOLOV aAdTaV 
ovdsic ayopacet ovKétt; 18. 18 Kai mac 
KvBepvityns Koi mic O Emi TOmov MAEMV Kai 
vadtat Kai doot TH OdAacoav EpyaCovtat a0 
paKpd0ev éotnoay Kai éxpatov BAémovtEs TOV 
KOMVOV TijG TLVPMOEMS ATIC AéyovtEc, Tic 
Opoia TH MOAEI TH LEyGAn. 

Apoc. 18. 23 dt oi Eunopoi cov joav ot 
LEYLOTHVES Tic yijc, OTL Ev TH MappaKsig cov 
émdavynOnoav aavto. Ta E0vn. 

PME 18. 

PME 66. 

Sen. Med. 301-379. 

I thank Francesca Gazzano and Federico 
Muccioli for their observations. 

On the problems of transmission of 
Achaemenid geographical information in 
Herodotus, see Dan 2013. 

On Xenophon’s account see Tuplin 2007. See 
below, p. 113, on the localization of the 
Araxes. 

See Hammond 1996 (with some errors on the 
geography of Armenia). 

Strab. 11. 14. 13 = Callisth. FGrHist 124 F 38. 
See Traina forthcoming. 

Eratosth., fr. HI B, 25 and 29, p. 255 and 257 
Berger. See Prontera 2011, 202-208. 

Cf Tustin. 42. 3. 8: Armenius quoque, et ipse 
Thessalus, unus de numero ducum Tasonis, 
recollecta multitudine, quae amisso lasone 
rege passim vagabatur, Armeniam condit, ..- 


See Bernard 1997, 143. 
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Jacoby 1962, 442, proposes a minor role for 
Cyrsilus (secretary, editor of Medius’ work, or 
even ‘ein spaterer benutzer, der ihn zitierte 
und aus dem Strabons Autor den Namen 
hat?’). See also De Siena 2001. 

Berard 1997, 184-187. Panichi 2005, 214, 
observes: ‘It is probably not coincidental that 
information on political-administrative 
evolution emerges even for the outlying 
regions, such as Galatia and greater Armenia, 
where the weight of an “ancient story” 
(apyatoAoyia) was similarly almost non- 
existent’. 

020, 10: 12; 1Q7SA a, 31: 19 = Isa 37: 38. 
Bibliography in Fitzmayr 2004, 153. The 
LXX were certainly influenced by the 
toponym Ayrarat, which designates the region 
of the valley of the Araxes that would become 
the centre of power of the Armenian kingdom, 
and so they eliminated the initial 7é, regarding 
it as an article. 

See the summary by Facella 2006, 183-192. 
See Gazzano forthcoming; Mari forthcoming. 
On the earliest Armenian historiography see 
Traina 2015, with bibliography. 

Strab. 11. 14. 5; 15. See Traina 1999-2000. 
On the significance of the Mithridatic Wars as 
a watershed for knowledge of Armenia see 
Traina forthcoming. 

See Pédech 1991; Migliorati 2004; Kaldellis, 
in BNJ 188. In general, see the excellent 
synthesis by Franco 2006. 

Jacoby 1958, 350-364. 

On Metrodorus see below, p. 115 and ff. 

Plut. Crass. 33. 2 = BNJ 678 T1 (the article by 
Tuplin, BNJ 678, is insufficient). See below. 
Plut. Crass. 33. 2. On the problem of Faustus 
and the History of the Armenians see Traina 
2001 (with bibliography). 

FGrHist 678: ‘Artavasdes der Armenier; 
Faustus von Byzanz, Appeviov totopia?’. The 
long Anhang (FGrHist 679) is subdivided as 
follows: (1), information from Strab. 11. 14. 
12-16; (2a), Trogus Pro]. 42 (2b), Tustin. 42. 
2. 6-42. 3. 9; (3), Procop. BP 1. 5. 7-40; (4), 
Procop. Aed. 3. 1. 4-15; (5a), Movsés 
Xorenac‘i 1. 13. 10-13; (5b), Movsés 
Xorenac‘i 1. 20. 5—6; (6), Movsés Xorenac‘i 
1. 1-2; (7a), Movsés Xorenac‘i 1. 7. 3-8; (7b), 
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Movsés Xorenac‘i 2. 8. 4; (8); Movsés 
Xorenac‘i 2. 9; (9), Movsés Xorenac‘i 2. 33. 
4; (10), Movsés Xorenac‘i 2. 45. 3; (11) 
Movsés Xorenac‘i 2. 57. 1; (12) Movsés 
Xorenac‘i 2. 58-63; (13), Movsés Xorenac‘i 
2. 66 = Barsuma and Koroxbut, FGrHist 695 e 
Banchich, BNJ 224; (14) Movsés Xorenac‘i 2. 
72-76 = Firmilianus of Caesarea, on whom 
see Topchyan 2006. 

See Mahé 1994; Merkelbach 1995 and 1998; 
Peek 1997; Kannicht 1998; de Lamberterie 
1999; Merkelbach and Stauber 2001, 18-22. 
Invernizzi 1998. 

See Breglia Pulci Doria 1973-1974. On the 
significance of this epithet see the cautious 
observations of Muccioli 2013, 258-259. On 
the ‘Philhellenism’ of the Parthians see 
Wiesehéfer 1994; Dabrowa 1998 and 2011, 
143-163. On the Hellenization of Armenia see 
Sarkisjan 1976; Invernizzi 1998. On the 
problem of Hellenism in the East, I refer to 
Traina 2005. 

Traina 2010. This tradition continued at the 
Armenian court also under the last Artaxiads, 
given that Juvenal alludes to the praetextatos 
mores of Artaxata, referring to the period of 
the campaign of Corbulo (Iuv. 2. 170). 

Plut. Ant. 33. 2: 06 8& AptaBpatns Kai 
Tpayw@diac émoist Kai Adyous éypags Kai 
iotopiac, Ov Eviai Siac@Covtat. The context is 
the macabre banquet at the court of Artawazd 
Il: among the various works on the topic see 
at least Braund 1993, 474-475, Traina 2010. 
Artawazd may not have been an isolated case. 
Jacoby (FGrHist 123), followed by 
Ballesteros Pastor (2013, 29), identifies 
Archelaus Sisines, the last king of 
Cappadocia, with the ympoypagocg who wrote 
a work on the conquests of Alexander (see 
Roller 2004, 212ff.). More caution is needed, 
given that the key source is Diog. Laert. 2. 17 
= FGrHist 123 T 1: yeyovaoi 6& Kai GAAoL 
tpsic ApygAaov 6 yMpoypa@os tijc dO 
AksEavépov mam Oeions yijc 0 Ta ‘TdtoMvT| 
momoacs  GAAoS TEXVoOypa@os pritap. 
However, other sources do also show 
Archelaus as engaged in scholarly activity. 
Also notable is the mention of the beginnings 
of the reign of Tigran, at the end of his stay in 
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Mesopotamia as hostage of the Parthians, in 
the Babylonian astronomical diaries, texts that 
are otherwise concentrated on local life: see 
Geller and Traina 2013. 

See Russell 2004. 

Franco 2006. The philoi of Tigran were not 
necessarily only Greeks. In Plut. Luc. 26. 5, 
Tigran, in his address before the battle of 
Tigranakert speaks 1p0c tovc Pidovc. 

Plut. Luc. 22, with the commentary of 
Piccirilli 1990, 313 f. See also the questions 
raised by Muccioli 201 2a, 248 and Ballesteros 
Pastor 2013, 64-66. 

Plut. Luc. 22. 14 = BNJ 184 T3. On 
Metrodorus, in addition to the bibliography 
reported by Habinek, BNJ 184, see Pédech 
1991; Savalli Lestrade 1998, 199; Muccioli 
2001; Marastoni 2007. 

Strab. 13. 1. 55 (BNJ 184 T2) presents a 
different version of the death of Metrodorus, 
but also makes Tigran responsible for it. 
Ferrary 1988, 481; Savalli Lestrade 1998, 199, 
who counts him among the philoi of Tigran. 
On the Greek rhetors and philosophers see 
Ferrary 1988, 484: ‘On pourrait aussi... Se 
demander si les déclamations sur des thémes 
historiques ne pouvaient étre l’occasion, plus 
que l’enseignement philosophique, d’exalter 
la liberté perdue des Grecs et d’alimenter une 
hostilité plus ou moins déclarée contre 
l’hégémonie romaine’. 

Mazzarino 1966, 208 f. 

Dion. Hal., 1.4.3 = BNJ 194, T 7b. 

Plin. nat. hist. 34. 34 = BNJ 184, T 6a. Cf Ov. 
epist. 4. 14. 38 = BNJ 184 Tob. See Russo 
2009; Muccioli 2013, 269. 

On Amphicrates’ time in Seleucia see Traina 
2005, 5 f. His interest in famous men should 
be noted, which is attested by the work epi 
évddEav avdpav (Athen. 576 c; Diog. Laert. 
2. 101 = FHG IV, 300), which could in some 
way explain his presence at the Armenian 
court: it cannot be ruled out that he was 
involved in the education of the children of 
Tigran: Plutarch terms him Apgucpétns 6 
prytop, which could be linked to the literary 
activity of Artawazd II (see above, p. 115). At 
any rate, Plutarch does not seem particularly 
benevolent as regards Amphicrates (see Luc. 
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22. 6: si dei Kai TOUTOD ELVANV TIWe yevéoBat 
da. Tac AOrvac). 

Cic. Or. 3. 75 = BNJ 184, T4c. See Ferrary 
1988, 229 n. 18. 

Manandian 1963; Breglia Pulci Doria, 1973-— 
1974 and 1979. 

Schol, ad Apoll. Rhod. 4. 131 = BNJ 184 FI, 
which follows the editio altera of Wendel 
1958; see now Lachenaud 2010. Another 
scholion to Book IV also reports a fragment of 
the Ilepi iotopiac of Metrodorus (schol. ad 
Apoll. Rhod. 4. 834 = BNJ 184 F2). 

See Pédech 1991, 67. 

Plin. nat. hist. 1. 6 = BNJ 184, T8c. Pliny used 
information from Metrodorus on various other 
territories (Marastoni 2007, 67 f., speaks of a 
tendency in him to geographical digression). 
Stating his own debt to Metrodorus about the 
river Po, he even comments pudet a Graecis 
Italiae rationem mutuari (nat. hist. 3. 122 = 
BNJ 184 F8). In a different geographical 
context Pliny also alludes, without explicitly 
naming it, to the cognomen of Metrodorus 
which attested his hatred for the Romans (see 
above, note 35). And in a passage about 
diamonds found on the German island of 
Basilia Pliny criticizes Metrodorus with some 
asperity (quod esse falsum quis dubitet?). 

Von Gutschmid 1894, 121. 

Xenophon. Anab. 4. 6. 4 f. 

Jacoby 1962, 600 f. 

Arnaud-Lindet 1993, xvi, speaks of a ‘carte a 
nomenclature confuse, et parfois mal située’. 
Ampel. 6. 8-9. 

Plin. nat. hist. 28. 78 = BNJ 184F 11. 

Strab. 11. 5. 1 = BNJ 184 F 7 (who 
erroneously assigns it to Book XII) and 190 
F3. It is useful to read the whole context of the 
passage of Strabo (11. 5. 1-3), because, ‘Il 
passaggio dal discorso indiretto in cui 
vengono riferite le opinioni di Metrodoro e di 
Ipsicrate al discorso diretto non implica 
un’adesione di Strabone alle notizie riportate 
né tantomeno un cambiamento di fonte’ 
(Nicolai and Traina 2000, xx, n. 77). See also 
Habinek, BNJ 184: ‘Jacoby prints only the 
present fragment, but it seems possible that 
Strabo’s subsequent discussion of Amazons 
(Strab. 12. 5. 1-5. 3) [sic] is also largely 
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derived from Metrodoros and/or Hypsikrates’. 
See also Dueck 2000, 175 f., and the 
commentary of Costa, BNJ 190. 

See Dowden 1997, 115 f; there is only a brief 
mention in Mayor 2014, 133, 345 f. 

Cf, for example, Steph. Byz. 5s. y. “Yaavic = 
BNJ 184 F18. 

Mazzarino 1966, 192 f.: ‘si muovevano tutti 
nel mondo della storiografia suscitata da 
Alessandro, e cercavano il mito nella realta 
quotidiana’. There are important reflections in 
Giardina 1996, 89-96. 

Nicolai 2001, 115f.: ‘é l’unico caso in cui da 
parte di molti si accetta il fantastico anche in 
rapporto ll’attualita [...] sembra  voler 
sottolineare l’assurdita di chi crede alle 
antiche leggende in un’epoca in cui le 
conoscenze si sono ampliate e quelle aree 
marginali dell’ecumene che erano riservate in 
passato ai popoli mitici sono state esplorate e 
percorse dagli eserciti’. See also Giardina 
1996, 88 f: ‘La liminarita geografica del 
Caucaso si associava alla sua centralita 
ideologica: infatti, gli spazi terrifici e 
suggestivi di quella montagna ospitarono 
sempre, non solo in antico, un ricchissimo 
repertorio di miti. I topoi etnografici e 
geografici sollecitarono quei miti e ne furono 
a loro’ volta _ sollecitati. | L’iniziativa, 
l’esperienza concreta, l’autopsia e infine il 
racconto storico dialogarono inevitabilmente 
con gli uni e con gli altri’. 

FGrHist 1053: updated literature in Geiger 
2012. See Salomone 1973, 112. 

Pédech 1991, 67. 

Pédech 1991, 70 f. 

Alonso-Nufiez 1984, 254 f. See now Russo 
2009, 391 f. 

Ballesteros Pastor 2014. Conscious of the 
objective limits to confirmation of his 
reconstruction (gradually refined in recent 
years), Ballesteros Pastor takes account of 
elements in any way hostile to Tigran that 
could be recognized in the narrative of the 
crisis in Cappadocia set out in Book 
XXXVI. As has already been proposed in 
previous works, it cannot be ruled out that the 
source is to be identified as a different literary 
king, Juba II, who spent time at the court of 
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Archelaus. 

See already Salomone 1973, 112. 

Salomone 1973, 117; Ferrary 1988, 28 f; 
Fromentin 1998, xxix f; Muccioli 2007, 88; 
Borgna 2013, 43; Ballesteros Pastor 2014, 64— 
68. Strabo, however, is retailing a Roman 
tradition that is particularly hostile to Tigran: 
cf Plut., Luc. 28. 7 = Strab. BNJ 91, F 19 (with 
the commentary of Roller BNJ 91). 

Liv. 9. 18. 6; on this passage see Muccioli 
2007 and Muccioli 2012b, which regards 
Timagenes of Alexandria as the main object of 
Livy’s polemic. A further cause of Tigran’s 
exit from the historiographical scene is the 
formation of a paradigm that elevated 
Mithridates as enemy of Rome, and at the 
same time diminishes his ally Tigran, who, 
moreover, at the end of his career had then re- 
entered the political sphere of the ‘friends and 
allies of the Roman people’. 

Renfrew 1985 remains an exemplary study for 
the Aegean cultures; for a presentation of the 
problems of definition and of research in the 
archaeology of cult: Insoll 2004 (who does not 
discuss specifically the contexts of the 
historical era of the Mediterranean) and Insoll 
2011; for Greek culture in the historical period 
there is no synthesis of research and methods, 
although there has been an increase in interest 
in these issues; by way of example, see 
Haysom and Wallensten 2011; for an 
encyclopaedic presentation of the principal 
aspects: ThesCRA. 
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It is not possible to provide complete 
bibliographical references to the different 
approaches that have over time shaped the 
methodological and interpretive definition of 
the mythographic legacy in history of 
religions and related fields; the development 
of research in French anthropology in the 
structuralist tradition, which has permitted an 
important advance in studies of these 
questions and problems, is not based on a 
contextual reconstruction of the documented 
expressions or on a detailed chronological 
analysis of their instances, aspects that have 
been the subject of debate and disagreement; 
for a synthesis of the problems, see Burkert 
1987. 

Burkert 2003, p. 64: ‘E infatti quasi non si 
trovano testi religiosi nel senso stretto di testi 
sacri: non esiste una Sacra Scrittura ... ma 
nulla di paragonabile ai Veda o all’ Avesta e 
men che meno alla Tora’. The problem 
consists rather in understanding the differing 
character of sacred literature in different 
cultural contexts and to consider also the long 
formative process that leads to the ‘selected’ 
catalogues of sacred writing; on this topic see 
also Henrichs 2003, 215, n. 24. 

On the rites of passage in archaeological 
research as a theoretical problem: Garwood 
2011. 

On literature as information source, for 
example, the overview in Burkert 2003, 64 
shows clearly its character as, in general, 
typically instrumental. 

From this point of view, the research by Colin 
Renfrew at Philakopi, and the process of 
theoretical definition of the problems of what 
can be known archaeologically of the 
manifestations of cult to which he has 
contributed, should be considered exemplary. 
See Renfrew 1985. 

Burkert, for example, does not see in 
archaeology an autonomous interpretive space 
and holds that only in lucky cases do 
archaeological finds permit us to complete or 
correct potential misunderstandings present in 
the literary sources; see, as a telling example, 
Burkert 2003, 66: ‘costruzioni adibite al culto, 
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altari e recipienti rituali forniscono anche 
indicazioni non disprezzabili su quel che gli 
uomini facevano in quei luoghi e istruttivi 
sono specialmente i depositi di doni votivi ... 
Tuttavia, laddove manchino le fonti scritte, 
funzione e significato di edifici e utensili 
restano spesso oscuri’. 

On the development of alphabetic practice in 
Greece the bibliography is __ particularly 
extensive; for a synthesis, see Thomas 1992; 
for a presentation of the more recent theses 
and the principal bibliographiy on the topic, 
see Bourguignon 2010; reflections and 
bibliography on the new findings from Eretria 
in Kenzelmann Pfyffer, Theurillat, and Verdan 
2005; Theurillat 2007; Magna Graecia: 
Lazzarini 1999. 

Thomas 1992, 4. 

On the Greek mythographic traditions about 
the introduction of writing in the Aegean, 
there is a synthesis in Guarducci 1969, 43-48; 
on the origin of the Greek alphabet and the 
process of transmission the reflections, 
Guarducci 1969, 67-73 and Guarducci 1987, 
17-20 are often considered still valid, but to 
the possibility that the site of the first 
development could have been the island of 
Crete, as Guarducci maintained, one now 
prefers to think of the Euboeans, as proposed 
in Powell 1987 and Powell 1991; there is a 
comprehensive synthesis of the theses and 
interpretive proposals from the end of the 
1990s and the first decade of this century in 
Bourguignon 2010. 

This thesis, proposed in Powell 1987 and 
resumed in Powell 1991, is an alternative to 
other hypotheses (Crete, Cyprus, different 
areas of the Aegean basin from Cilicia to 
Phrygia, as will be mentioned in what follows) 
and is the one most widely accepted in the 
literature; on this topic see still Bourguignon 
2010. 

Atti Taranto 1979; Kourou 2010. 

Kenzelmann Pfyffer, Theurillat, and Verdan 
2005; Theurillat 2007, 332-335. 

Of particular interest are the 66 graffiti of 
which 27 are in alphabetic letters from Eretria 
itself, and in particular from the sanctuary of 
Apollo Daphnephoros, which attest on site the 
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diffusion of the alphabet in the second half of 
the 8 th century BCE, filling a lacuna, at this 
chronological level, in the documentation, 
which was until now limited to the presence in 
Pithecusae: Kenzelmann Pfyffer, Theurillat, 
Verdan 2005; Theurillat 2007. 

Theurillat 2007, 334-335 considers closely 
such problems and the diffusion of the same 
alphabetic technique in the Phrygian area, 
which could go back to the start of the 8 th 
century BCE, raising some problems as 
regards the cultural area that would have first 
adapted the Phoenician alphabet to the Indo- 
European vowel system. On this topic, Brixhe 
2006; Liebhart and Brixhe 2009; on the 
process of diffusion of alphabetic practice in 
the Aegean, there is a complete and systematic 
synthesis in Lemaire 2007; Lemaire 2008. 

On the topic of the invention of the alphabet 
and the development of literature in Greece in 
relation to previous and subsequent historical 
experiences, up to the contemporary ones, 
there has been a wide discussion, as for 
example in the positions expressed in 
Havelock 1976, Havelock 1986 and in Powell 
1991. 

Davies and Duhoux 2008; for a synthesis of 
the general problem of writing systems in the 
Aegean basis in the protohistoric period, see 
in Del Freo 2006. 

Powell 1991. 

For a synthesis of the different positions, see 
Bourguignon 2010. 

Lazzarini 1976. 

The problem of classifying the epigraphic 
material makes it difficult to gain a clear 
awareness of the unitary character of the 
inscriptions on the basis of functional scopes; 
in particular, the traditional subdivision 
between public, private, and sacred, devised 
for convenience to treat the material in an 
orderly way (Guarducci 1969, in particular 
13-15), tends to be an alternative to the 
examination of the documents by associations, 
contexts, and purposes; on the role of 
epigraphy in the reconstruction of ritual 
systems and cult in Greece: Hagg 1996. 
Baurain-Rebillard 1998. 

A telling example, in this sense, is a fragment 
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of a Late Geometric krater from the settlement 
of Pithecusae with the craftsman’s signature 
painted before firing, preserved in a lacunose 
manner, which precedes by far the first 
signatures by potters and vase-painters on 
Attic ceramic, which are not earlier than 570- 
560 BCE. The find thus raises various 
problems both about the extent and execution 
of the epigraphic text, and about the meaning 
and purpose of applying it, in a colonial 
context: Guarducci 1974, 476; Guarducci 
1987, 432. 

Theurillat 2007, 336, who notes further that in 
other settlements, too, sanctuary contexts are 
predominant, at Kommos on Crete, at Mount 
Hymettus and at Kalapodi. 

Theurillat 2007, 336 limits himself to 
affirming, in reference to the situation at 
Eretria, that ‘places of cult or specific ritual 
practices such as communal meals may have 
contributed to the diffusion of writing’. 
Theurillat 2007, 336. 

On the complexity of the various operations 
included within the cult ceremony, the 
occasions for narration and explanation and 
the recitations linked to knowledge of myth 
and ritual are sufficiently frequent and occur 
in a well defined sequence in the historical 
period; an exemplary case that can be well 
reconstructed, for example, is that of the 
Eleusinian cult, in which such aspects 
represented still in the imperial era an element 
by which the capacities of the principal priests 
responsible and in particular of the hierophant 
were evaluated: Lippolis 2006. 

On the general problem of the forms of 
written and read culture, see, e.g., Thomas 
2009. 

In this case too these texts are included in 
sections that are traditionally separated in 
epigraphic treatments, as in the case of 
catalogues and dedications, considered as 
sacred epigraphy and epigraphy of inventories 
of dedications, inserted among the public 
inscriptions, as in the case of the so-called 
Chronicle of Lindos; see, as a telling example, 
Guarducci 1987, 197-198, 254-285. 

On the topic see Henrichs 2003 with 
comprehensive bibliography. 
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Lippolis 2006, esp. 104-105. 

Paus. 4. 33. 5. 

Paus. 4. 1. 5. 

Paus. 4. 26. 7-8; 27.5. 

IG V. 1. 1390; Sokolowski 1969, n. 65; 
Guarducci 1978, 8-9; Guarducci 1987, 245— 
246; M. Torelli, in Musti and Torelli 1991, 
263-264. 

Themelis 2007. 

Pirenne Delforge 2010. 

Paus. 8. 15. 3; M. Osanna, in Moggi and 
Osanna 2003, 359-363. 

On the sanctuary of Eleusis see, most recently, 
Lippolis 2006. 

On the history of the excavations, Lippolis 
2006, 39-54; 198. 

IG 112. 1672; Clinton 2005, n. 177, pp. 188— 
206. 

Lippolis 2006, 86, 126 n. 6. 

Lippolis 2006, 198-199. — Cylindrical 
containers to hold rolls are also attested in 
other cases, as is possible for Andania (noted 
supra) on the basis of the term kamptra. 

For the reorganization of the festival and its 
conduct after the annexation of Eleusis to 
Attica: Lippolis 2006, 97-110, esp. 106. 

On the literary tradition of the Orphic and 
Dionysiac texts: Scarpi 2002. 

For the text and its commentary: Scarpi 2002; 
on the relation between Eleusis and the 
literary tradition of the Hymn: Lippolis 2006, 
26. 

Detienne 2002, 47; Herda 2011. 

Paus. 9. 31. 4; on Hesiod, Colonna 1977; 
Montanari, Tsagalis, and Rengakos 2009; on 
the specific problem of the dedication at 
Helicon, there is a comprehensive 
examination from the point of view of the 
literary reliability of the report in Nicolai 
2000. 

On the Muses, a synthesis on the cult and 
testimonia in Camilloni 1998. 

On the use of lead in epigraphic writing, there 
is a brief mention in Guarducci 1967, 437, 
with reference to the ductility of the metal and 
the possibility of folding and rolling it; for a 
document in rolled metal, though said to be of 
tin, cf Paus. 4. 26. 7-8; 27. 5 and supra. 

The fragment is recorded also in Powell 1991, 
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145-146; Hesiod himself records his 
dedication of the lebes won at Chalcis in Op. 
648-659. 

Lippolis, Marchetti, and Parisi 2014. 

Paus. 3. 17. 5; Osanna 1990. 

For the Pythagorean mouseia of Magna 
Graecia: Caruso 2014a, with previous 
bibliography; on the relation between 
Pythagoreanism and the cult of the Muses, 
Provenza 2013. 

On the development and structures of the 
libraries there is a recent synthesis with a 
catalogue of the monuments in Mamoli 2014; 
for the older phases and the beginning of the 
collections of books, Nicolai 2000. 

The phenomenon has not yet received a 
dedicated, comprehensive examination; it is 
fairly widespread on Crete and in particular 
attested widely in the polis of Gortyn (for the 
epigraphic documents, Guarducci 1950), it is 
also documented at other sites of the Greek 
world, with differing character and purpose; 
on the tradition of writing on the walls of 
sacred buildings there is mention in Guarducci 
1987, 89-90 and passim; Thomas 1995; in 
particular on the practice in the Cretan world 
and its historical implications, Whitley 1997; 
Papakonstantinou 2002; Perlman 2002; 
Perlman 2004. 

Van Effenterre 1973; Vivier 1994. 

On the temple of Apollo Pythios at Gortyn, 
Ricciardi 1986-1987; on the epigraphic 
documentation carved from the late 7 th 
century on the walls of the building, 
Guarducci 1950, 5-7, for the tituli vetustiores 
from the Pythion, see nn. 1-40, for the others 
passim; on Gortyn and on its development in 
the older phases, Perlman 2000, Perlman 
2004; in particular on the laws of the Pythion, 
Perlman 2002. 

For the epigraphic documents from the other 
buildings in Gortyn covered in inscriptions 
from the late orientalizing chronological 
phases (area of Mitropolis and acropolis) or 
later, Guarducci 1950 remains fundamental. 
This is the circular building of the agora of 
Gortyn, probably ekklesiasterion, on which 
see Di Vita 2010, 42-52 and passim, Lippolis 
2011, covered on its internal walls by the so- 
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called ‘great inscription’ see Guarducci 1950, 
123-171, n. 72; see also infra, note 54. 

On the textual problems and the bibliography 
on the great inscription, see most recently 
Greco and Lombardo 2005; Davies 2005. 

On the problem see Di Vita 2010, 48, 117— 
118. 

Di Vita 2010, 42-52, 108-119. 

On the so-called Cretan crisis of the 5 th 
century BCE, the research of the past fifteen 
years has shown that it is a situation that is 
more apparent than real: the study of the 
ceramic material has provided clear evidence 
of continuity in settlement, in a cultural 
system which, however, does not exhibit the 
same models of consumption as the other 
contemporary Greek poleis, which is what led 
to the impression of stagnation and crisis: see, 
e.g. Erickson 2002; Erickson 2010a; Erickson 
2010b; on the development of Crete in general 
in this period: Wallace 2010. 

Whitley 1997; Whitley 2001, 243-252. 

On Epimenides: Federico and Visconti 2001; 
Martina 2012. 

Vivier 1994; for a different view of the 
topographic reconstruction suggested by the 
inscription, Palermo 1994. 

Aristoph. ran. 943. 

Boardman 2008. 

Interdonato 2013; on the asklepieia, most 
recently Melfi 2007, Melfi 2010, with earlier 
bibliography; on the problem of archiving and 
libraries in the asklepieia, Nicolai 1988. 

On medicine and the development of the 
polis: Calio 2012, 169-198. 

Interdonato 2013, 63, 204; on the relation 
between cult and medicine in the sanctuary, 
150-158. 

Pernot 2009. 

Lippolis 1988-1989, 138. 

Lippolis 1988-1989, esp. 131-132, 153; for a 
new recent chronological systematization of 
Rhodian epigraphy, Badoud 2015. 

On this topic in general, Scott 2011. 

On the Chronicle of Lindos, Koch Piettre 
2005, Shaya 2005, Bresson 2006, Massar 
2006, Perd 2012, with earlier bibliography. 
Badoud 2015. 

Sickinger 1999; for a synthesis on the 
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monument of the Hellenistic archeia, F. 
Longo in Greco 2014, 1026-1030. 

On the monument of the eponymous heroes, 
E. Carando, in Greco 2014, 1082-1084. 
Thomas 1992, 14. 

Caruso 2011; Caruso 2013; Caruso 201 4a. 

For the archive of Seleucia, see the edition of 
the seals recovered in the excavation, Bollati, 
Messina and Mollo 2004. 

Caruso 2014b. 

On the problem of spoils and booty, and of 
their material and prestige value in the process 
of the establishment of Roman power there is 
a vast bibliography, centred above all on the 
legal aspects and on the use of works of art; 
there is bibliography and a_ general 
presentation of the problem in Dillon and 
Welch 2006; Coudry and Humm 2009; Bravi 
2012. 

*Opyta in Paus. 4. 1. 5; teAeti in 4. 1. 6, 26. 8 
and 27. 5. I thank G. Sfameni Gasparro for 
some useful suggestions. 

Commentary on the text of Pausanias in Jost 
1985, 317-324; Henrichs 2003, 243; Scarpi 
2002, I, XXXII; Lippolis 2006, 198; Pirenne 
Delforge 2008, 313. See also Lippolis in this 
volume. 

The epigraphic documentation attests in 
particular that a certiain Mnasistratus had 
donated to the city some books containing the 
wotipia and had reformed the way they were 
organized. For the form, date, and content of 
this reorganization, see Scarpi 2002, II, 104; 
Henrichs 2003, 245-250; Pirenne Delforge 
2008, 307-308; Pirenne Delforge 2010, 234— 
235. 

See Rossi 2000, 170, engl. transl. in Ercolani 
2014, 7. 

For the term pvotiptov (used also in the 
generic sense of ‘hidden’) and the connected 
terms pwvotng and pwotaywyoi, with the 
related verbs veiv, pusio0a1 and 
twotay@ysiv, as well as for pdnotc and 
émomteia at Eleusis, see Sfameni Gasparro 
2003, 49-117. From pwvotiptov is derived the 
adjective ,tvotucdc whereas Te LWvoTiKé and Té 
émoppyta are the terms used to designate the 
cult objects. For the initiatory ceremonies 
other terms used are teAetH, more often in the 
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plural teAetai, ‘completions’ (parallel to the 
Latin initia), and dpyta, ‘sacred rites’. 

Cf Plat. Resp. 2. 364 e. On Orphism, which 
will not be pursued in more depth here, see the 
contribution by Franco Ferrari in the present 
volume. 

The definition of ‘mysteries’ in ancient 
literature is applied, in various ways and 
contexts, to the ceremonies derived from the 
mysteries of Eleusis and practised elsewhere, 
and to various festivals of Dionysus or of 
other divinities and mythical figures. See 
Scarpi 2002, I, XU-XXVII. 

Among the cults of oriental origin diffused in 
the Roman empire, that of the Iranian god 
Mithras is distinguished by its exclusively 
mystic connotations and for being almost 
wholly forbidden to women. 

Cf e.g. Herodot. 2. 47. 2. This is a proof on 
the one hand that such cults did not originally 
have the character of mysteries in Egypt, and 
on the other hand that the hypothesis of a Near 
Eastern derivation of the Greek mysteries is 
without foundation. See Xella 2001 and 
Scarpi 2002, I, XXXV—XLI. 

See Studer 2007. 

Cfe.g. Clem. Al. Protr. 12.92. 

An example of this is Philo of Byblos, who 
investigated and revealed the original 
Phoenician writings, which were recorded and 
almost buried in the recesses of the 
sanctuaries: of them Philo wrote that the 
Greek mysteries had achieved nothing but 
obscurity, disguising in myth the events of the 
origins ‘in such a way that one could no 
longer see clearly what had happened in 
truth’. Cf e.g. Philo Bybl. FGrHist 790, F 1 in 
Euseb. Praep. Evang. 1.9.26. 

See inter alia the works of Burkert 1987; 
Scarpi 2003; Sfameni Gasparro 2003; Bonnet, 
Rtipke and Scarpi 2006; Sfameni Gasparro 
2011; Bremmer 2014. 

Cf e.g. Paus. 1. 38. 7 for Eleusis; 9. 25. 5-6 
for the rites of Samothrace and 2. 37. 6 for the 
rites in honour of Dionysus. See Motte 1986; 
Bremmer 1995, 70-78 (for Eleusis) and 
Pirenne Delforge 2008, esp. 291-346. 
Beginning from Herodotus (see Henrichs 
2003, 235-239); but cf also, among Latin 
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authors, Ov. Ars am. 2. 601-604 for the 
ceremonies at Samothrace. 

Cf Tzetz. in Aristoph ran. 456a. An analogous 
interpretation of the term dpyio in schol. ad 
Apoll. Rhod. 1. 921. 

Cf Hymn. Cer. 475-479 and Eur. Bacch. 69- 
70. Cf further Apoll. Rhod. 1. 921; Enym. 
Magn. 8.V. myesis. 

See the cases of Alcibiades (cf e.g. Thuc. 6. 
28; 60-61; Plut. A/c. 19. 22; Isocr. 16. 6; ps.- 
Lys. 6. 51), Diagoras of Melos (schol. vet. ad 
Aristoph av. 1073; Crater. FGrHist 342 F 16; 
Melanth. FGrHist 326 F 2-4; Athenagor. pro 
Christ. 4. 1), Aeschylus (Aristot. Eth. Nicom. 
3. 2. 111la 8-10; Clem. Al. Strom. 2. 14. 60) 
and Andocides (And. 1. 11-12; cf also Isocr. 
1. 6, etc.). See Bremmer 1995. 

For the mystery cults of Andania and of 
Samothrace there are epigraphic lists of the 
duties and personnel involved and decrees of 
the magistrates; see Lewis 1958; Fraser 1960 
and Gawlinski 2012. For Eleusis the 
inscriptions record the conduct of the 
processions, the duties of the priests, 
functionaries, and acolytes, the manner of the 
assembly of initiates: cf for example LSCG 4. 
5, and 8; JG I 2 6. 125-129. Laws carved on 
stone are also extant for the Bacchic cults: see 
Scarpi 2002, I, 320-329, F 5-7, 11-13; 
Jaccottet 2003. 

See e.g. the works on the ‘mysteries’ by 
Hellenistic writers like the poet Sotades of 
Maronea (FGrHist 358 F 1) and_ the 
Atthidographers Melanthius (FGrHist 326 F 
2-4) and Philochorus of Athens (FGrHist 328 
F 69-89). 

See Demosth. De cor. 18. 259. See also 
Tortorelli Ghidini 2006, 168 f. on Derveni 
Papyrus. 

Amobius, Clement of Alexandria, Firmicus 
Maternus, Hippolytus, and Tertullian, in 
particular. But the discussion can be extended 
to scholiasts and glossators and even to Livy, 
with the account (39. 8 ff.) of the suppression 
of Bacchanals at Rome in 186 BCE, which 
can be doublechecked against the text of the 
senatusconsultum CIL 12 581. 

Cf e.g. Arn. Adv. nat. 5. 5 (ex reconditis 
antiquitatum libris) and 17 ([...] quam in 
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uestris scriptis et commentariis inuenimus). 
Ps.-Lys. 6. 10; see Scarpi 2002, I, 485. 

E.g. Demeter is said to have taught those of 
Eleusis (Hom. Hymn. Cer. 473 ff.), for which 
one hears also of the ‘instructions’ of 
Triptolemus (FGrHist 239 A) and of rules 
established by Eumolpus (Tzetz. in Aristoph. 
Pl. 842); Attis is said to have founded the rites 
of Cybele (Clem. Al. Protr. 13. 3); Caucon 
introduced those of Andania (which were 
reformed by Lycus and then by Metapus: 
Paus. 4. 1. 5—7); Zeus let his son Iason know 
the rite practised at Samothrace (Diod. 5. 48), 
an institution that others attribute rather to 
Aetion (Clem. Al. Pyotr. 13. 3), or to 
Dardanus (Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 1. 68. 3); Isis 
is said to have, along with Hermes, unveiled 
the sacred books for the initiates and the 
public writings (Aretal. Maron. 22-24). On 
Dionysian cult cf Opp. Cyn. 244-256. 
Eumolpus, head of the family of Eleusinian 
exegetes, is said to have been the first to make 
a record of the initiatory rites: Suda S.v. & 
3585. Cf Paus. 4. 27. 5 and supra note 3 on 
Andania. 

The Eleusinian hierophant had the task of 
‘making the voices sound’ during the 
nocturnal rites (Philostr. Vit. Soph. 2. 20), and 
shouted and yelled while he recited the mystic 
formula in a loud voice (Hipp. Haer. 5. 8. 39- 
40: ‘To the initiates at the grade of 
contemplation, in silence, is shown the great 
and extraordinary and perfect mystery of the 
Beyond: a harvested ear of com [...] 
Accompanied by the light of many torches, ... 
the hierophant shouts and yells while he 
recites in a loud voice : “The powerful lord 
Brimo begat the sacred boy Brimos’, that is, 
the Powerful begat the Powerful’”’). 
‘Ineffable’ formulae to be spoken in a loud 
voice: ps.-Lys. 6. 51. Also secret are some 
‘lamentations’ of the Eleusinian goddesses: 
Procl. in Plat. Resp. 1. 125. 

Cf e.g. Firm. Mat. De err. 22. 1. In the rites 
for Isis, the ‘scribe’ reads the auspicious 
prayers from a written formulary: Apul. Met. 
11.17. 

Songs in the processions and vigils of Eleusis: 
cf e.g. Aristoph. Ran. 370-371, 397-403. 
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Eleusinian ritual invocation of Iacchus: 
Herodot. 8. 65. 14 and Athen. 5. 213 d. 
Hymns for Dionysus: cf e.g. Eur. Bacch. 71— 
72; Clem. Al. Protr. 34. 5; for Cybele: Dion. 
Hal. Ant. Rom. 2. 19. 4-5. Acclamations and 
shouts for the Kabeiroi: Strab. 10. 3. 15. 
Songs for Isis: Apul. Mer. 11. 9, ete. 

Cf e.g. Callim., Hymn. Dem. 1: ‘When the 
basket arrives, women, shout: “Greetings, 
Demeter, wealthy in food and rich in 
harvests’”’; schol, ad Plat. Gorg. 497c (‘The 
mysteries were celebrated in honour of Deo 
and Kore [...] during these ceremonies [...] 
the initiatory candidates would say: “I have 
eaten from the drum, I have borne the sacred 
vase, I have gone down below the cella of the 
temple”’; cf Clem. Al. Protr. 15. 3); Procl. in 
Plat. Tim. 40 e (‘During the rites of Eleusis 
while raising the gaze to heaven they would 
shout “Rain!” and lowering it to the ground 
“Be pregnant!””’). 

Crude jokes against the illustrious citizens and 
the so-called ‘insults of the wagon’ which the 
Athenian women would exchange on the road 
to Eleusis: cf Hesych. s. wv. Gephyris, 
gephyristai; schol. vet. ad Aristoph. Plut. 
1014; Tzetz, in Aristoph. Plut. 1013. See 
Lippolis 2006, 102. 

Unsophisticated ululations and manifestations 
of grief for Cybele and Attis: cf e.g. Ap. Met. 
8. 27; Ov. Fasti 4. 186. 

The Eleusinian formula reserved for the 
mystics is unveiled e.g. by Clem. Al. Proztr. 
21. 2: ‘I have fasted, I have drunk the kykeon, 
I have taken from the basket, and I have put in 
the hamper; from here I have taken out and 
deposited in the basket’. Cf also Athen. 11. 
496b; Hipp. Haer. 5. 7. 34; Arnob. Ady. nat. 5. 
26. Formulae and songs in Dionysian 
mysteries: Demosth. De corona 18. 259-260; 
Diod. 4. 3. 2-3. Carmina at Samothrace: 
Amm. Marc. 29. 1. 31; the formula ‘powerful 
gods’ preserved in the augural books: Varr. LL 
5. 58. Formulae in Mithraism: Luc. Menipp. 6; 
Porph. De Antr. Nymph. 15 and Firm. Mat. De 
err. 5.2 and 20. 1. 

See Scarpi 2002, I, 315 and 613; Henrichs 
2003, 227-231. 

Jaccottet 2003, II p. 27 f. (inscription n. 4). 
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Cf Aristot. de philos. fr. 963 Gigon. 

See Tortorelli Ghidini 2006, 169 and 256. 

Cf Herodot. 1. 34-45; Paus. 7. 17. 10-12; 
Arn. Ady. nat. 5. 5—7. 

According to Plut., De Is. 2, Seth/Typhon had 
torn to pieces even the ispdc Adyoc, which the 
goddess had gathered, put back together again, 
and transmitted to those who were initiated. 
Secret books in the mysteries of Isis: Apul. 
Met. 11. 22 and Aret. Maron. 22-24. On Egypt 
viewed by the Greeks as the proverbial land of 
sacred writings, see Henrichs 2003, 225-226. 
Cf. e.g. Herodot. 2. 51. 1-4; Diod. 3. 55. 9, 5. 
47. 3 and 5. 49. 5; Str. 10. 3. 19-21; Hipp. 
Haer. 5. 8. 9-10 (the revelation occurs ‘in oral 
form’); Clem. Al. Pyotr. 19. 1-4 and Firm. 
Mat. De err. 11. For the spread of the cult of 
the Kabeiroi see Cruccas 2014. 

‘In these tales there are many variants’: Strab. 
10. 3. 7 on the Kabeiroi. Variants on the 
foundation of the Eleusinian mysteries: cf e.g. 
Paus. 1. 38-39 and Clem. Al. Protr. 20. 1. 
Various tales about Cybele and Attis: cf e.g. 
Sallust. De diis et de mundo 4. 7-8 and Luc. 
De Syria dea 15. 

Scarpi 2002, I, XXXIV: ‘se escludiamo 
Vorfismo [...] tutti questi culti non si 
fondavano su testi scritti’. 

This silence, in every case, was intentional 
and at the same time ‘eloquent’: a choice by 
the individual not to exclude him- or herself 
from the society of the initiates; a codified 
imposition as a prelude to a statement of 
identity; a preliminary condition for a grade of 
elite and privileged communication. See 
Scarpi 1983. 

Tert. Adv. Valent. 1. 1-3: silentii offictum. 

Cf Apul. Met. 9. 23. 

West 2007, 89. On the lightning bolt and on 
fire as routes to heroization or apotheosis 
(Asclepius, Semele, Heracles, Demophon) see 
Currie 2005, 344-405. 

See Alexieva 2007 and Burkert 1987, 22: ‘a 
woman and her son are acclaimed with the 
Dionysiac cry of ecstasy, euhai, both evidently 
had taken part in the orgia, and this is to be 
recorded even in their tomb’. 

Perhaps the alteration of svai to siai also 
correlates to a confusion by which EIAI could 
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be perceived, in accord with the otherworldly 
destiny of the two deceased persons who are 
being celebrated, as the inverse echo of aigi 
‘always’. 
Lavecchia 2000, 213. 
Jiménez 2007, 112: ‘una designazione parlante 
che non solo indica l’esistenza di un defunto [. 
.| ma rimanda anche alla condizione 
d’iniziato, probabilmente d’un culto orfico, di 
chi giace nella tomba del Fondo Correale’. 
West 1989, 159 n. 68, and see also Burkert 
1987, 47: ‘these bakchoi are a special group, 
not identical with mystai in general, but 
standing out among them’. 
I have discussed the problems related to this 
column of the papyrus in Ferrari 2011, 75-79. 
Only after I had settled on this title did I find 
out that the expression ‘tip of an iceberg’ had 
already been used in Langholf 1990, 74, in a 
book with which I am in full agreement; I 
retain the title as a mark of homage to V. 
Langholf. 
The expression is frequent in Galen’s 
commentaries cf e.g. his Commentary on 
Joints (18A. 379. 12 Kihn) where he judges 
on the authenticity of the treatise on Glands. 
On the substantial bibliography on the 
structure and content of the Corpus I cite only 
Jouanna 1992 and Craik 2014, which assesses 
individually the single treatises from the point 
of view of content and context. 
On the earlier history of the attribution of the 
Hippocratic treatises to Cos and Cnidus see 
Lonie 1976; for the more recent history of the 
question, Jouanna 2009, 679-699. 
One thinks of the portrait of Hippocrates who, 
enthroned in the ms. Par gr. 2144, f. 10v, 
holds in his hands the book of the Aphorisms. 
On the sources of Aphorisms see Roselli 1989, 
Hanson 2004. 
7. 312-431 Littré; edited in Trapp 1967 and 
now in Bourbon 2008 and Potter 2012, 189— 
323. 
In Littré’s edition (8. 10-462), which is still 
the standard one, the chapters of the three 
books (Mu/. I and II and Steri/.) are numbered 
continuously; partial editions in Grensemann 
1982, Countouris 1985, Grensemann 1987. 
It is the second chapter of Mul. II (although it 
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is not a prooemial chapter, within the treatise 
it occupies a position that in some sense has 
the character of an incipit). 

Ch. 1: Prologue; chh. 2-18: nosological 
exposition; chh. 19-31: aphorisms and 
prescriptions; chh. 32-34: catalogue of recipes 
+ chh. 35-49: nosological exposition; chh. 
50-94: aphorisms and prescriptions; chh. 95— 
109: catalogue of recipes. On the catalogues 
of recipes added to the treatises, see Totelin 
2009, 10-13; 21-22; 298-299. 

The conflation of two texts redacted by 
different authors is revealed also by some — 
few — lexical peculiarities: e.g. in the first part 
a drink is only indicated with the substantive 
motov, in the second one only with nota. 
The nosological treatise Diseases Il offers 
another evident case of conflation; the first 11 
chapters are the initial part of a different (and 
more recent) treatise from the one that begins 
at ch. 12: in this case we have two 
chronologically sequential redactions of the 
same material, see Jouanna 1974 and Jouanna 
1983, and the overlap in content is total. 
Pietrobelli 2008 has hypothesized that at the 
origin of these conflations stands the transfer 
of separate units onto a single roll. But 
whereas in the case of Mal. II the conflation 
could be the result of an accident of 
transmission, in the case of Nat. mul. the 
complementarity of the material could also 
lead one to think of an action according to a 
plan whose rationale escapes us. 

See now Bourbon 2008, XVI-XX and 
previously, aside from Trapp 1967, 24-56, the 
studies of H. Grensemann (Grensemann 1975, 
Grensemann 1982, Grensemann 1987, 
Grensemann 1989), who recognized various 
strata in the gynaecological treatises, and 
further Ihm 1999, Langholf 2004. 

Bourbon 2008, LX—LXI. 

The comparison between the two chapters is 
already in Bourbon 2008, LV-LX; I have 
slightly modified her division into paragraphs. 
The first-person interventions are exceptional, 
but not entirely absent from the 
gynaecological treatises, as also in the 
nosological treatises, on which point see infra, 
n. 28. 
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The comparison suggests that Nat. mul. lacks 
an adjective like bypai that would create a 
perfect parallelism: cold and hot correspond 
respectively to ‘moist with flux’ and ‘dry 
without flux’. 

F. Bourbon refers it instead to the seasons, the 
last word in the feminine mentioned in the text 
that precedes this phrase. 

I cite only the studies of Grensemann (supra 
n. 6), Ihm 1999, Totelin 2009. 

Supra; p. 190. 

Bourbon 2008, 88 n. 2 notes the anomaly of 
the construction Kvijoat 9éAN¢ zotijoo1 and, on 
the basis of the comparison with My/. 22 and 
Steril. 226, hypothesizes, though without 
accepting it into the text, that the text has been 
corrupted by a lacuna: kvijoat OéAns i 
<toKnEecoav» motfjoat. It seems to me, 
however, that there is here a trace of two 
alternative readings, which could have been 
produced precisely as a consequence of the 
comparison of the two synonymous 
expressions and that one of them (the second, 
in this case the remnant motjoat) should be 
eliminated. 

“Yellow bile’ is indicated in the Hippocratic 
texts as yAMpa or EavOy; Galen will later 
prefer the adjective aypa. 

I believe that Galen in the Commentary on the 
Aphorisms, is referring to one of the two 
redactions of Diseases of women (chh. 22 or 
83), and more probably to the second, when in 
two occasions (17 B 659. 17-660. 3 and 827. 
1-4) he alludes to a method of identifying the 
excessive humour in the menstrual blood 
which is found in the first book of the 
Diseases of women (the two passages are 
noted by Anastassiou-Irmer, II 1, 349 as 
‘nicht identifizierte Testimonien’). 

For the convenience of the reader I record 
here at least the Greek text of Steril. 226: GAAn 
Osparein éxi yovaika py Suvapévny teKkeiv’ iv 
yovaika i) dvvapévnv TEeKsiv, toKiooav 
aBéAncg Torficat, oKéyao0ar yp év toiow 
éxumvioiow ite yoAMSs cite PAsypwatHdng 
cin’ yvoon dé tTHVds OmdTEPOV LLHAAOV. 
Woppov vm0BaAev AEmtiyv Kai Enpryyv, 6tav Ta 
éemyvia yivyntal, Ev TH NAiM Enryéor and 
aipatoc: Kai Fv pév yoAdSne H, éai TH wapo 
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Enpatvopevov TO aia yAMpov yivetar Hv 5é 
AEyLatadsys T, oiov pEa. toUT@V OmdTEPOV 
&v 1, KaBipas tv Koiny, fv te Gve ty te 
Kato doKéyn oot deio0a1, émeita dioAmo@v 
Hhépas ttvac, tac votépas Kabaipev: Kai Tv 
dypotepov TO ctdua TOV doTEepsov 7, 
mpootiWévar ta Spiga, SKaG dnXEv Kai 
OAEYLTIVAV TO GTOLA TOV DOTEPEWV OKANPOV 
yévytal. 

The heading GAAn Ospanein appears only in 
chapters 221, 224 and 225 of this treatise (and 
in Haemorrh. 3; the title étépy Sepanein in 
Fist. 4). 

Totelin 2009. 

Totelin 2009, esp. chh. | and 2. 

Totelin 2009, esp. ch. 1 (‘Oral transmission of 
medical knowledge and written recipes’), 21— 
46. 

As has been well said by Ando 2000, 18, 
‘drawing on the tradition (not on the 
“source”’!)’. 

Unlike what occurs in the Hippocratic 
treatises that are intended for epideictic 
purposes. 

A form that appears also in other Hippocratic 
treatise aside from the gynaecological ones. 
Mul. 24 (8. 64. 11 Littré) motyypata doa mpdc 
poov yeypawetat; Mul. 46 (8. 104. 20 Littré) 
dSdvar PdppaKa, ov dv éya ypdyo; Mul. 54 
(8. 112. 18 Littré) pdppaKa mpoctyew, dv av 
éy® ypayo; Mul. 66 (8. 140. 7 Littré) 
yeypayetot 6& Kai GAAG KAvonaTA; Mul. 68 
(142. 15 Littré) 5156va1 tHvV PappLaKov TL Ov 
av gy ypayo (Littré’s edition reads ov gyo 
opdow, but yp&wa is the reading of mss. C 
and 0 and dv is read in 8; ppdow on the other 
hand is entirely unusual in this treatise); Mul. 
110 (8. 236. 5 Littré) 6166va1 mpd¢ Tods PdovG 
dppakov rivet, dv dv éya ypayo; Mul. 110 
(8. 238. 1 Littré) ampoobétoto1 dé ypijo8at, 
oiow adv éy@ ypawo; Mul. 115 (8. 248. 14 
Littré) 6166vol TOV @apLdK@V TI Tivet 
én oivov énitdcowv, dv dv éy ypayo mpdc 
poov; Mul. 155 (8. 248. 22 Littré) poAOdocew 
Tpoobétotow ov dv syd ypayo; Mul. 177 (8. 
360. 11 Littré) mpooétoici 58 otc Gv eyo 
ypayo, kai Toma ypséo0w. The 8 cases 
noted here exhaust the series of instances of 
the personal pronoun éyq in these treatises. 
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Jouanna 1974, Jouanna 1983. 

Diseases 1 and Diseases IV have different 
characteristics and despite their title do not 
strictly form part of this group. 

Diseases II has been edited by J. Jouanna for 
the CUF; Diseases Ill by Potter 1980; all four 
treatises listed here have been edited by Potter 
1988. 

Testimonia and fragments of the doctors of 
Cnidus are collected in Grensemann 1975, 
Jouanna 1983. There is still debate on the 
authorship of the Cnidian Sentences: a 
collective work, as was said in the 5th century, 
or a work by Euryphon of Cnidus, as modern 
scholars maintain? 

This is one of the first cases in which explicit 
mention is made of subsequent reworkings of 
a text; the verb itself (ém1d1a0Kevat@) is a 
hapax; the question did not fail to provoke the 
philological interest of Galen (comm. in Acut. 
15. 424. 5-425. 1 K.), who compares it to the 
reworking of the Autolycus of Eupolis. 

A collective text, but I would not say one 
produced by an éguipe, as does Jouanna 1992, 
16n. 4. 

Lonie 1978. 

The comparison, which dates to a period in 
which the critical editions of Hippocratic texts 
were still not available, is based on his 
manuscript collations. 

The weaknesses of the  ‘stemmatic’ 
reconstruction have already been pointed out 
by Pietrobelli 2008, 421 and, more extensively 
and with excellent observations, by Totelin 
2009, 23-38. 

Analogous observations are made by Totelin 
2009, 102 ff. and passim for the catalogues of 
recipes. However, it cannot be denied that at 
least in some treatises, as well as an authorial 
dimension, there is also mention of other 
writings and indications of their subject: e.g. 
in Affections one finds various references to 
topics on which the author has written (18 pot 
yéypamtat) or intends to write up separately 
(5. 33 tdimc, yo@pic yeypoweta). 

See Jouanna 2004, 221-236, picked up again 
in the Addenda to his Archéologie de |’Ecole 
de Cnide (Jouanna, 2009, 663-678). Jouanna 
re-examined it precisely because it is a crucial 
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text for the questions that interested him for so 
many years. 

Jouanna 2004, 231 = Jouanna 2009, 673. 
Jouanna 2004, 231 f. = Jouanna 2009, 673 f. 
The papyrus testifies an interesting variant at 
the beginning of the chapter. Littré’s edition 
prints kai Opatot péAac, the reading of EHK, 
as already in the Aldine edition and in 
Cornarius’ Basle edition. Now, however, we 
konw that M (Marc. gr. 269), one of the two 
oldest manuscripts, has yivetot péAac, whereas 
the other, 8 (Vindob. med. gr. 4) omits both the 
kai and the verbal form, and has only péAac. 
Rightly Jouanna 2009, 670, editing Jnt. 31, 
adopted the reading of M, adding the kai. This 
is all fair enough, considering that «kai 
yivetat is an idiomatic expression. Kai Op&tat 
has no parallels in the CH. Yet what seemed to 
be an innovation by EHK is now confirmed by 
the K6ln papyrus, which reads, if with some 
doubt, «ai opa[tat. 

See Perilli 2009. 

The author of the photos figs. 6, 7, 8 is I. 
Luckert; they are published by agreement with 
the Antikensammlung, Staatliche Museen zu 
Berlin — Preussischer Kulturbesitz. 

See Snodgrass 1998; Snodgrass 2006a, with 
the important foreword to his article of 1977; 
on the topic in general see Giuliani 2003. 

D’ Agostino 2009. 

Snodgrass 1998, 47. 

Snodgrass 1998, 22. 

Panofsky 1955, 41. On these topics see 
Giuliani 2003; Snodgrass 2006 and the range 
of studies discussed by them. 

Gombrich 1972. For Greek art see Snodgrass 
1987, 136 ff. 

Ahlberg-Cornell 1992; Snodgrass 1998, 88 f. 
fig. 34. 

Paris Cab. Medailles 186 from Caere CVA I 
fig. 18 (302); Payne 1931, 321 n. 1281; Amyx 
1988, 601, 642; LIMC, Equus Troianus 815 n. 
17. 

The arrangement of the figures on different 
levels could suggest a derivation from 
largescale painting. 

Boukina 2010. 

Boukina goes so far as to propose an 
identification of the source as the Jlioupersis 
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painted by the Corinthian Cleanthes in the 
temple of Artemis Alpheionia at Olympia 
(Strab. 8. 13. 12). 

The vase is only 6.3 cm high with a diameter 
only a little larger (6.7 cm); it has been 
published by Sgubini Moretti 1986; see LIMC 
V. 1, 1990, 163 ff. n. 3331. 

On the complex figure of Hebe, ‘déesse des 
passes magiques et des plantes’, who had a 
role in the festivals of the Athenian ephebia, 
see Laurens 1987. 

On perfume production at Corinth, see most 
recently D’ Acunto 2012. 

Od. 11. 601-604; light is cast on this by 
Cassio 2002, 116 n. 52, whom I here thank for 
his valuable suggestions. 

Hes. Theog. 949-955; Cat. fr. 1. 22; fr. 25. 
26-33; fr. 229. 6-13 M.-W. On this see now 
Palmisciano 2014. 

Tsakos and Viglaki-Sofianou 2012, 166 f., 
from the Artemision of Samos. 

D’ Agostino 2014. 

Palutan 2003; Palmisciano 2014. 

Boardman 1978, 154, fig. 194: 560-540 BCE. 
On the aryballos and its function in archaic 
Greece, see D’Acunto 2012, 205 ff. 

Laurens 1987. 

See Seeberg 1971; Smith 2010. 

Amyx 1988, 382 ff. 

See Palmisciano 2014. 

Tsakos and Viglaki-Sofianou 2012, 166 f. 

The pinakes are indicated with the numer of 
the catalogue of the Museums where they are 
kept. The number precede by K refers to 
Chatzidimitriou 2005. The bibliography on the 
pinakes is collected in Palmieri 2009. For a 
more extensive version on the topic see 
D’ Agostino and Palmieri forthcoming. 

Cassio forthcoming. 

See Detienne and Vernant 1974, 187 ff. 
Pernice 1897, 37 fig. 28. Amyx 1988, 201, n 
2, pl. 84: 2 a, b. 

Geagan 1970, 34, fig. 2. 

Pernice 1898; Payne 1931: after the mid-6 th 
century. It seems probable that Lokris may 
have been working together with Timonidas. 
Wachter 2001, COP 63, 144 f. casts doubt on 
the connection between the inscription ... 
phoka and the owl, whereas he accepts the 
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restoration of the inscription in front of the 
genius, seeing it as the designation of the 
furnace. 

Wachter, against Pernice, saw in the owl the 
symbol of Athena, recalling that it returns in 
K20 and in a pinax in the Louvre with a 
dedication to Poseidon Anax, in which the 
bird is placed on the reins of a quadriga: 
MNC209: Collignon 1886, 27 fig. 53 Wachter 
2001, COP2B, 125 f. 

Plat. Resp. 6. 495 d-e. 

Vidal-Naquet 1979. 

Arasse 2013. 

Arasse 2013, 4-5. 

Baxandall 1988, 34. 

Lissarague 2013, 243. 

Lissarague 2013, 37. 

Tarquinia, Museo Nazionale Tarquiniese, RC 
5291: ARV 2405. 1, 1651. 

On the connection between the codes of the 
gaze and the gesture of gripping the wrist in 
the iconography of the gamos, see Baggio 
2004, 109 f. 

Rome, Museo Nazionale Villa Giulia, kylix 
121110: Williams 1991; Anderson 1995; 
Cerchiai 2008, 20-25. 

Pala 2007, 148-158; Diez del Corral 
Correidoira 2007, 178-189. 

The reference to the nuptial sphere is 
specifically recalled by the presence of the 
pais amphitales at the foot of the two youths’ 
couch in the depiction of the episode on a 
lekythos attributed to the Pan Painter (Taranto, 
Museo Archeologico Nazionale 4545: ARV 2, 
pp. 560. 5, 1659): Pala 2007, 149 n. 59. 

Not by chance, it is the same visual code 
adopted to denote Helen in the kylix of 
Euphronios. 

Berlin, Antikensammlung, F 2179: ARV 2, 
252. 52, 1639: Pala 2007, 151 n. 77; Diez del 
Corral Correidoira 2007, 179, 354 cat. 482. 
The pursuit by Dionysus is configured 
explicitly as a nuptial dance on a_neck- 
amphora of the Harrow Painter (Rome, Museo 
Nazionale Villa Giulia 50471: ARV 2, 271. 1). 
The matrimonial aspect of the abduction by 
Dionysus is made explicit in a hydria in Basle 
attributed to the Painter of London 363 in 
which Theseus and Athena reiterate the same 
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gestures as those of the hydria of the Syleus 
Painter: Diez del Corral Correidoira 2007, 180 
f., 354 cat. 484. 

Pala 2007, 149-151; Diez del Corral 
Correidoira 2007, 179 f. 

For example the reason for the abandonment 
of Ariadne is ascribed by Diez del Corral 
Correidoira 2007, 180 to the ‘civic sense and 
self-sacrifice’ of Theseus. 

For their useful commentaries and suggestions 
I wish to thank Guglielmo Cavallo, Laura 
Lulli, Olga Mulholland, Rosario Pintaudi. 
Edition: Del Corso and Pintaudi 2013 (with 
full discussion of all the historical and 
philological problems of the text). 

After the evocative picture by Turner 1968, 
97-126, see most recently Renner 2009. 
Salmenkivi 2002, 28-46; Cuvigny 2009. 

Del Corso 2004, 49-53, 55-83 (focused on 
Hibah cartonnage papyri). 

Relevant papyri are collected in Pordomingo 
2013, 109-153. 

Carrara 2003. 

On the Monostichoi see at least Pernigotti 
2008, and for Stobaeus Piccione 2003 (both 
with further bibliography). 

An overview of the texts from Hibeh and their 
editions in Falivene 1998; literary texts from 
Gurob are mostly collected in P. Petrie I-II. 
Del Corso 2013 (with reproductions of all the 
papyri). See moreover Carrara 2003, 179-181 
(not questioning Cares’ authorship). 

Carrara 2003, 185. 

Ferrari 1988, Del Corso 2005, 114-125, 
Pordomingo 2013, 155-180. 

See briefly Vetta 1992, 215-218. 
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A reassessment of the texts in Pordomingo 
2013, mr. 23-24, which I follow in my 
exposition. 

Epict. Diatr. 3. 23. See in general De Martino 
1996. 

Manning 2007. 

Pestman 1981. 

Russo 2003, 286-295. 

P. Hib. Il, p. 56 (explicitly referred to PSI VI 
624). 

For the text of Aristarchus see Heath 1913, 
and for Hipparchus see Manitius 1894. 

UPZ I 81: Koenen 1985 and Lopez-Martinez 
1998, nr. 1 (with bibliography). On the 
archive, see Del Corso 2014. 

P. Carlsberg 424, 499, 559 — all written by the 
same hand — and 562: see Ryholt 1998 (P. 
Carlsberg 562) and 2002 (P. Carlsberg 424, 
499, 559). 

Signoretti 2010. 

Naher and Thissen 2012; Signoretti 2012. 
Parsons 2007, 185-192; Clarysse 2009, 568— 
572. 

On the latest discoveries inside the complex, 
see Gallazzi 2014, 144-146. 

A good example is the hymns for Isis- 
Thermouthis written by Isidoros and inscribed 
on two piers on the entrance of the temple of 
the goddess in Narmouthis: for the text see 
Vanderlip 1972. 

Pecere 2010; Del Corso 2015. 

Strab. 17. 1. 17. 

We have the final part of one such tale in P. 
Oxy. XI 1382, whose end title reads: Atoc 
‘Hiiov psyaaov Capdatdoc apety 1 aspi 
Cvopiova tov KvoBepviitnv. Similar practices 
were widespread in a large part of the 
Hellenistic world: more or less detailed 
records of cures and healing experiences 
(iamata), Sometimes joined to the description 
of divine epiphanies, can be read in 
inscriptions exposed in the Asklepeion at 
Epidauros (e.g. JG IV 2 1, 121-124; 128; see 
also LiDonnici 1995), and also in minor 
sanctuaries of the god, as that at Lebena, in 
Crete (IC I xvii 9, 17-19, 24), at Pergamum 
(e.g. SEG XXXVII 1019), or Athens (e.g. JG 
Il 2 4514): for a survey and a general 
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interpretation of such texts see Dillon 1994; 
some are re-edited also, with commentary and 
full bibliography, in Girone 1998. Such 
practices were of course more ancient, and left 
some recognizable traces also in pre- 
hellenistic literature. In Aristophanes’ Plutus 
(633-747) we read a comic paraphrase of one 
of such descriptions: here it is the god Plutus 
himself who tells his experience in the temple 
of Asclepius, where he spent one night to be 
healed from his blindness, surrounded by 
‘many others, sick with every form of ailment’ 
(667-668), and assisted by greedy priests, 
especially interested to the food offerings 
borne by the pilgrims. 

See Lulli 2014, 89; Sonnino 2014, 143-145; 
and Del Corso in this volume. 

See especially Colesanti and Giordano 2014. 
Harker 2008, 179-211, 221-224. In the 
present article, the abbreviation ‘Mus.’ refers 
to the edition of the fragments of the Acta by 
Musurillo 1961. 

Harker 2008, 80 ff. 

On these documents Coles 1966 remains 
fundamental. 

Haas 1997, 104, 410 n. 39. 

Acta 11. 46-57 Mus. (= P. Oxy. I 33, col. ii 3— 
14). 

PSI X 1160. Other editions: SB IV 7448; 
Musurillo 1954, 1-3; Musurillo 1961, 1-2; 
CPJ II 150. LDAB 13; MP 3 2215. See 
Musurillo 1954, 83-92; Harker 2008, 184— 
185. 

Bastianini 1975, 280. 

These are P. Oxy. HI 471 (LDAB 26; MP 3 
2225) and P. Schubart 42 (P. Berol. inv. 
13292: LDAB 19; MP 3 2226). On the Acta 
Maximi see Musurillo 1954, 150-160. 
Editions of the text: Musurillo 1954, 33-43; 
Musurillo 1961, 23-31. 

Register on the recto of the papyrus: P. Oxy. 
XIV 1648 (on the date see BL VII, p. 248). 
Text of the Acta Appiani (ed. Musurillo 1954, 
65-70; Musurillo 1961, 51-56) on the verso: 
PCtYBR inv. 1536 (B) verso (ed. pr: Welles 
1936) + P. Oxy. I 33 (now P. Lond. inv. 2435 
verso [P. Lond. Lit. 119], edited also as W.Chr. 
20). LDAB 40; MP 3 2232. On these Acta see 
Musurillo 1954, 205-220; Harker 2008, 193-— 
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194. 

Harker 2008, 130. 

Acta 11. 52-56 Mus. (P. Oxy. I 33, col. i1 9- 
13). See Musurillo 1954, 215. 

This theory has also been maintained recently: 
see Magnani 2009, 36. 

Suda « 231 Adler (3. 20. 10-11) = FGrHist 
281 T la. See Jacoby 1943, 364-365. 

Suda « 231 Adler (3. 20. 7-12) = FGrHist 281 
T la; Men. Rh. 370. 14 and 386. 29-387. 2 
Sp. pp. 80 and 110 Russell—Wilson). See 
Jacoby 1919, Jacoby 1943, 364-366. 

Pace Magnani 2009, 36. 

P. Oxy. 137 = M.Chr. 79 = Sel. Pap. II 257 = 
FIRA III 170 = CPGr I 19 = Jur. Pap. 90. 

P. Oxy. L 3562. 

P. Oxy. XXII 2341. 

On this text see Musurillo 1954, 117-140; 
Magnani 2009. 

Magnani 2009 adds to the dossier two other 
papyri, which had already been edited and 
known for some time. 

One of the two papyri has two surviving 
fragments, P. Berol. inv. 7118 (BGU II 511 = 
CPJ II 156a) and P. Cair. Cat. 10448 (CPJ II 
156d). Principal editions: Wilcken 1909, 801— 
802; W. Chr. 14; Musurillo 1954, 18-20; 
Musurillo 1961, 11-13; Magnani 2009, 12-15 
(Berlin fragment) and 23-25 (Cairo fragment). 
LDAB 30; MP 3 2219; see also Harker 2008, 
187-188. The other papyrus is P. Lond. inv. 
2785 (ed. pr. Bell 1932; other editions: 
Musurillo 1954, 21-23; Musurillo 1961, 14— 
16; CPJ Il 156b; Magnani 2009, 16-19). 
LDAB 41; MP 3 2221; on the text see also 
Harker 2008, 188-189. 

See Magnani 2009, 37-38, though I cannot 
agree with his assessments. 

On this text see Musurillo 1954, 179-195. 
Editions: Musurillo 1954, 49-60; Musurillo 
1961, 36-46. 

London fragment: P. Lond. Lit. 118 (inv. 1). 
Fragment housed in Paris: P. Par. 68 (PLouvre 
inv. 2376 bis). Principal editions: Musurillo 
1954, 49-58; Musurillo 1961, 36-43; CPJ II 
158a. LDAB 22; MP 3 2228; see also Harker 
2008, 190-192. 

BGU I 341 (P. Berol. inv. 8111), edited also in 
Musurillo 1954, 58-59; Musurillo 1961, 44— 
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45; CPJ II 158b. LDAB 32; MP 3 2229; on the 
text see also Harker 2008, 192-193. 

Wilcken 1909, 834 ff. 

Musurillo 1954, 188. 

Luiselli, forthcoming. 

Luiselli 2007, 108; Pintaudi 2006-2008. 

See Luiselli, forthcoming, and the data that 
can be inferred from Torallas Tovar and Worp 
2006, 79-122. 

On the diffusion of the ‘letteratura di 
consumo’ see Cavallo 1996, 16, 29 = Cavallo 
2005, 217-218. 

For the provenance of most of the papyri one 
may consult Harker 2008, 179-211. As 
appears from the online catalogue of the 
Berlin papyri —(http://ww2.smb.museum/ 
berlpap/index.php/03669), P. Berol. inv. 
13292, edited as P. Schubart 42 (on which see 
n. 10 above), comes from Soknopaiou Nesos 
(Dimé). On the literary culture of Soknopaiou 
Nesos see Capasso 2005. On the site and its 
papyri I limit myself to citing Pernigotti 2006; 
Clarysse 2005; Jérdens 2005. 

Harker 2008. 

I take the citation from Roberts and Skeat 
1983, 69. 

On the quantity of the latter see Messeri 2010, 
especially 21 ff. 

List in Del Corso 2010, 251. 

From Karanis come P. Fay. 1 (Chariton) 
(LDAB 542; MP 3 243) and P. Mich. XVIII 
761 (Alexander Romance) (LDAB 3862; MP 3 
236.03). 

On the papyri of narrative see Cavallo 1996, 
30 (= Cavallo 2005, 219-220), cited in part by 
Messeri 2010, 21-22. 

On the limits of this method see van Minnen 
1994, 229. 

Stephan 2010, 112. 

Harker 2008, 119. See also below. 

See Cavallo 1996, 39-40 = Cavallo 2005, 
229; Parsons 2007a, 77-78; Harker 2008, 
116-117. 

Parsons 2007a, 78. On the other hand, in the 
absence of further elements on which to judge 
it, nothing shows that the use of the verso 
indicates that the copy ‘may have belonged to 
men of a lower economical and social status’ 
(Harker 2008, 117). 
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An example is the roll of the Acta Pauli et 
Antonini (P. Lond. Lit. 118 + P. Par. 68) 
mentioned earlier (n. 26). Other papyri are 
cited by Harker 2008, 117 n. 116. 

Cavallo 1996, 40 = Cavallo 2005, 229; 
Parsons 2007a, 78. 

Cavallo 1996, 40 = Cavallo 2005, 229 is 
aware of them. 

LDAB 15, MP 3 2242. A photograph of the 
papyrus is available at www.trismegistos.org/ 
Idab/text.php?quick=15. 

Editio princeps in Musurillo 1957; see also 
Musurillo 1961, 67-72. 

Rodriguez 2009. On the events of 38-41 CE 
see also Harker 2008, 10-24. 

For some observations see El-Maghrabi and 
R6mer 2015, xi. 

Harker 2008, 1-2. 

Johnson 2004, 114-115. 

Comparanda can be found in Johnson 2004, 
109-113, 130-141, 162-174. 

Parsons 2007b, especially 265—268. 
Bibliography on Karanis in Verreth 2013, 328, 
to which can be added Wilfong and Ferrara 
2014. 

van Minnen 1994, 234. 

van Minnen 1994, 239. 

van Minnen 1994, 250-251. 

New papyri found in house B-17 have now 
been edited in P. Cair. Mich. II; for a survey, 
see El-Maghrabi and Romer 2015, xiii—xv. 
Strassi Zaccaria 1991; van Minnen 1994; 
Strassi 2001; El-Maghrabi and Romer 2015, 
Xili-Xv. 

van Minnen 1994, 242; Strassi 2001, 1219. 
van Minnen 1994, 241; Strassi 2001, 1219- 
1220. 

This is also the opinion of Harker 2008, 113. 

I refer to the discussion of the question in El- 
Maghrabi and Rémer 2015, ix—xiil. 

See Strassi 2001, 1217 n. 11, 1224. 

Nelson 1979, 13-14 (age of the boys being 
submitted to verify their credentials), 22-25. 
Initially, in 106-109 CE, he was assistant to 
the mpaxta@p dapyvptkdv (P. Mich. VI 383); as 
a full-fledged mpaxtwp he is attested in the 
years 106/115, 144, 153, 154, 171/172 (Strassi 
Zaccaria 1991, 260-261). 

Information on the liturgy: Lewis 1997, 42- 
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43. Fiscal responsibility: Capponi 2005, 134— 
136. 

van Minnen 1994, 242 with n. 67. 
El-Maghrabi and Romer 2015, xiv n. 26. 

Their birth certificate, dated 145 CE, was 
written in Latin and in Greek and is preserved 
on a wax tablet, or rather on a diptych (P. 
Mich. III 169 = FIRA III 4= CPL 162), found 
in a house (B-7) not far from B-17: it is 
supposed that this is the house where their 
mother, Sempronia Gemella, lived (Harker 
2008, 114). 

BGU II 577. Cf also BGU 197 of 202/203 CE. 
Schuman 1975. 

van Minnen 1994, 246 n. 96. 

El-Maghrabi and Rémer 2015, xiii. 

P. Lond. VI 1912, re-edited many times (Sel. 
Pap. II 212; CPJ I 153). See also Harker 
2008, 185-186. 

Harker 2008, 114-115. 

On this theme, which is still largely 
unexplored, see Bagnall 2011, 25-29. 

Socrates wrote P. Mich. IV 223 in his own 
hand (van Minnen 1994, 244-245); on the 
hand see El-Maghrabi and R6mer 2015, xiv. 
SH 259. 33 = fr. 54c. 33 Harder = 177 Pf. See 
Youtie 1970; van Minnen 1994, 245-246. 
El-Maghrabi and Rémer 2015, x—xiii. 

Obbink 2007, 276, to my mind without 
foundation, sees in Socrates a suitable point of 
comparison with ‘some modern conceptions 
of the intellectual’. 

Musurillo 1957, 185, thinks that they are notes 
or accounts. 

Musurillo 1957, 185. 

The general impression of the script seems to 
me to be indicative in certain cases, e.g. at fr. 
1, col. ii 7 © line 12 in Musurillo’s editions). 
In particular, the following features are 
noteworthy: undersized omicron, high in the 
line; angular alpha with cross-bar being in the 
form of a rising oblique stroke; and fay and 
hypsilon with their uprights projecting below 
the notional baseline (see also the obliques of 
hypsilon, which meet at mid-line). 

Musurillo 1957, 186; Musurillo 1961, 67. 
Musurillo 1954, 153, 155. 

Musurillo 1954, 258. 

Harker 2008, 119. 
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van Minnen 1994, 244. See also Parsons 
2007a, 78. 

Obbink 2007, 276. 

Parsons 2007a, 80. 

Musurillo 1954, 273-274. 

Thus Harker 2008, 119. 

The observations of El-Maghrabi and Romer 
2015, xii—xiii, are interesting on this topic. 

On the theme of the philosopher and _ his 
parrhesia see Hahn 1989; Brown 1992, 70. 
On the links between the Acta 
Alexandrinorum and the tales of heroes 
(especially philosophers) confronting 
emperors and tyrants in contemporary 
literature, see Harker 2008, 141-164. 

Brown 1992 offers acute observations on the 
appeal that the figure of the philosopher could 
have for bureaucrats. 

On this topic see Harker 2008, 139-140. 
Bettini 2008, 3: ‘La nostra vita é immersa nei 
suoni. Clacson di automobili, rombo di 
motori, grida o mormorii televisivi, musica 
che echeggia nei locali pubblici, un’infinita di 
voci, accordi, squilli o semplici rumori della 
cui esistenza non ci accorgiamo neppure piu, 
se non quando tutto questo, per un motivo o 
per l’altro, bruscamente cessa. La nostra vita 
si svolge all’interno di una vera e propria 
fonosfera. E nel mondo antico? In che cosa 
consisteva la fonosfera degli antichi?’. 
Hellenistic Greece, on account of the notable 
change in the conditions of literary 
communication from the 4th century BCE on, 
raises distinct problems as regards music and 
the relation of music and verse which I cannot 
pause to address here. 

Orpheus, of course, but also the Theban 
Amphion, able to move rocks by the sound of 
his lyre, or Thamyris, the Thracian singer 
who, for having challenged the Muses to a 
competition, was turned blind by them, and 
deprived of the ‘divine song’ (dots 
Oeoneoin) and of the art of playing the cithara 
(Hom. J]. 2. 594-600). 

The collection has been edited in Fabbro 
1995. See also, more recently, Pernigotti and 
Maltomini 2002. 

A recent overview of the problem represented 
by popular poetry in ancient Greece is offered 
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by Palmisciano 2003. 

The passage I cite here is from the excellent 
contribution on the spectacular in ancient 
Greece written some year ago by Luigi Enrico 
Rossi for J Greci at Einaudi (Rossi 1997, 755). 
Rossi 2000, 170 (italics in original): 
‘maltrattati_ fin dal primissimo inizio della 
trasmissione’; ‘che non hanno avuto alcuna 
trasmissione affatto’; ‘non hanno goduto di 
alcun controllo e di alcuna protezione sia 
perché le varie comunita non avevano alcun 
interesse a conservarli sia perché avevano, 
piuttosto, interesse a nasconderli o addirittura 
a sopprimerli’. 

La cathédrale engloutie, very evocative also 
in relation to our traverse of the submerged, is 
the title of the 10 th prelude in the collection, 
one of the most beautiful pieces ever written 
for piano. 

The best comprehensive treatment remains 
that of West 1992. 

The most recent and up-to-date collection is 
Péhimann and West 2001. 

For the fragment of Alcman see Brillante 
1991, and Bettini 2008, 118-122. 

The question of the relation, in hricis, 
between colometric subdivision and musical 
articulation has been set out most clearly by 
Rossi 1966, 195 ff. A good confirmation of 
the irrelevance of caesurae in lyric metre is 
given by the results of the analysis by 
Lomiento 2001. On the hoary problem of the 
role that original musical scores could have 
played in relation to the colometric work on 
archaic and classical lyric by the earliest 
Alexandrian philologists (a role in which, let it 
be clear, I have never believed and still do not 
believe) I can here only refer to the recent, and 
generally balanced, assessment by Prauscello 
2006. 

See for this at least Comotti 1989. 

For the problem of rhythmic modulation, see 
Cole 1988, with Napolitano 1996. 

Prauscello 2006. 

‘Ohne Zweifel haben sie, indem sie die 
classische Musik fiir tot erklarten, ihr vollends 
den Garaus gemacht’: thus the lapidary 
comment of Wilamowitz 1900, 41. 

See above all Fleming and Kopff 1992. 
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The following is the relevant passage of 
Plutarch: Edpimiéng pév odv 6 nommis, o> 
DIOAEYOVTOS ADTOD TOIC YopELTAIs MdHV TIVa 
nerompévynv é9° appoviac sic éyéAaoev, ‘ei 
Lt] TIg Hc avaicOntoc’ sine’ ‘Kai dpabrc, od«K 
av éyédac éuod piSoAvdtoti &dovtoc’, about 
which Prauscello 2006, 45 f., observes: 
‘Although the correct meaning of the 
expression vmo0Agyovtog ... dv Tiva 
TETOMPEVIV EM’ GPLovias and the very reason 
it provoked the laugh of the choreut go on 
being a matter of debate, what rests 
nevertheless on solid ground is the fact that in 
the second half of the fifth century BC a tragic 
chorus was still orally instructed by the 
poetcomposer without resorting to a musical 
score’. 

See for example PéhImann 1994, 24. 
Giordano 2003. 

See Treitler 2003, 154 f. 

Treitler 2003, 151. 

‘Die Grammatiker haben die Musik principiell 
und durchgehends verworfen. Ohne Frage 
haben sie Handschriften besitzen miissen, die 
auch Noten gaben, wie die delphische 
Steinschrift. Das Commersbuch bedurfte sie 
wie das Gesangbuch, und vollends die 
austibenden Kiinstler, die Techniten, mussten 
Melodien haben, nicht bloss fiir Dithyramben, 
sondern auch fiir die Monodien der Dramen 
und was etwa noch vom Chore gesungen 
ward. Aber die Grammatiker haben das 
verworfen; ihre Kolometrie rechnet nur mit 
einer Metrik, die sie erst schufen, und ihr Ziel 
ist, wie sie selbst es formuliren, dviryv@otc’ 
(Wilamowitz 1900, 41). 

I would add: alas! It seems appropriate here to 
cite, also in relation to what I observed above 
about opera libretti, the final paragraph of an 
excellent work on Propertius by Maurizio 
Bettini, a splendid formulation which, said by 
Bettini of the fate of classical texts, also fits 
very well, I believe, the argument that I have 
attempted to develop here in relation to the 
near-total loss of ancient Greek music: ‘Il 
testo classico, come un libretto d’opera che ha 
perso irrimediabilmente la sua partitura, soffre 
di una cronica manque, € un testo ferito. Se 
non la prudenza [...] a tracciare il suo 
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orizzonte di lettura provveda almeno il vigile 
sentimento della nostalgia’ (Bettini 1987, 
163). 

Rossi 2000, 170: ‘testi maltrattati dalla 
successiva trasmissione, e cioé testi trasmessi 
per frammenti [...]. Con _ letteratura 
“sommersa” io intendo, invece, _ testi 
maltrattati fin dal primissimo inizio della 
trasmissione © anche testi che non hanno 
avuto alcuna trasmissione affatto. Questi testi 
non hanno goduto di alcun controllo e di 
alcuna protezione sia perché le varie comunita 
non avevano alcun interesse a conservarli sia 
perché avevano, piuttosto, interesse a 
nasconderli o addirittura a sopprimerli [...] 
Ma molti di questi testi [...] hanno avuto 
grande importanza nel configurare i vari 
momenti della cultura greca [...] ed é 
ovviamente nostro interesse cercare di 
rimetterli in luce, sia pure di necessita 
parzialmente’. 

Nicolai 2014. 

Cf, e.g., Plat. Phil. 17 b-e, 25 a—26 a, 55 e—S6 
a; Phaedr. 268 d-e; resp: 530 c—531 c; Tim. 34 
b— 36 d; see Barker 2007, 23-30, 34-37, 311— 
327; cf Archyt. 47 B 1 D.-K.; see Huffman 
2005, 103-161; Barker 2007, 287-307; Philol. 
44 B 6 D.-K.; see Huffman 1993, 145-165; 
Barker 2007, 263-286; Aristot. mer. 1053 a 
12-17; anal. post. 78 b 34—79 a 6; see Barker 
2007, 33-37; 328-363. 

Barker 2007, 113-135. 

Edition and annotated Italian translation in Da 
Rios 1954; annotated English translation in 
Barker 1989, 119-189; on the predecessors of 
Aristoxenus, see Barker 2007, 33-67; in 
general, see Gibson 2005. 

For the Problemata, see Barker 1984, 190-— 
204, Barker 1989, 85-97 and Petrucci 2011; 
for the Sectio canonis, see Barbera 1991 and 
Creese 2010, 131-177; for the De audibilibus, 
see Barker 1989, 98-109, Raffa 2014, 331- 
352 and Barker 2015, 225-249. 

The collection of Theophrastus’ musicological 
texts, with an English translation and short 
notes by Andrew Barker, is in Fortenbaugh 
1993, 560-583; for fr. 716, see also Barker 
1989, 110-118; Barker 2007, 411-436, with 
the earlier bibliography; Raffa 2014, 317-326; 
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Barker 2015, 209-219. 

Barker 2009b. 

Barker 2007, 437-449; Barker 2009a, 165; 
Rocconi 2009. 

Barker 1994a, 53-54. 

Jan 1895, 209-265; Barker 1989, 245-269; 
Zanoncelli 1990, 133-204; Levin 1994. 
Ziegler 1966; Einarson and De Lacy 1967; 
Barker 1984, 205-257; fundamental 
contributions in Barker 2014, passim. 

Diiring 1930; Barker 1989, 270-391; Barker 
2000; Raffa 2002. 

Petrucci 2012. 

Winnington-Ingram 1963; Barker 1989, 392— 
535; Mathiesen 1983. 

Diiring 1932; Raffa 2014; Barker 2015. 
Najock 1975; Najock 1972; the proposed date 
is that of Najock 1975, VI. 

Jan 1895, 167-207; Zanoncelli 1990, 71-132. 
Jan 1895, 283-316; Steinmayer 1985; 
Zanoncelli 1990, 245-304. 

Terzes 2010. 

Jan 1895, 317-356; Zanoncelli 1990, 305— 
369. 

Jan 1895, 357-406; Zanoncelli 1990, 371-— 
463. 

To these should be added two texts of 
uncertain date known from the direct tradition, 
the Excerpta ex Nicomacho (Jan 1895, 266— 
282; Zanoncelli 1990, 205-243) and the 
Excerpta Neapolitana (Jan 1895, 407-423; 
Zanoncelli 1990, 465-492). 

Petrucci 2012, 123-135,142-145, 217-229, 
236-237, 344-380; Raffa 2014, 251-262, 
264-267, 270-277, 327-330, 376, 384; 
Barker 1989, 209-244; Barker 2015, 112-125, 
128-137, 142-151, 218-223, 282-285, 294 
295; both Aelian and Panaetius are mentioned 
by Porphyry; on their identity, see Barker 
2015, 143, 219; Alesse 1997 proposed to 
identify the latter with the Stoic philosopher 
Panaetius of Rhodes: see also Rocconi 2009, 
199-204. 

Barker 1994a. 

Porph. in Ptol. Harm. 3. 3-12 Diiring; Barker 
2015, 62-65. 

Cf Porph. in Ptol. Harm. 91. 2-3 Diring: kai 
GAAOL CAAws éd6Ea0av TEpi Tod StAOTHLATOG; 
26. 26-27 Diiring GAAo1 8’ Eioiv, of GuMdtepa 
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uv tOgacw [...] Ov got Kai Apygotpatoc; 
61. 15-16 Diiring: viv 5° tows pév Kai GAAOL 
MAsiovg SvVUMEPOVTAL LOL, OCG dTOpPia TMV 
OVYYPOLLATOV OvK EYO KOTOAEyst En” 
ovopatoc; Raffa 2013; Barker 2015, 281. 
Barker 2009a. 

A good synthesis in Barker 1989, 3-11; more 
details in West 1992b, 218-253. 

Meriani 2013; Barker 2009a, 166-170. 

Cf Aristot. anal. post. 78 b 34-79 a 6; see 
Barker 2009a, 170-171. 

Gibson 2005, passim; Barker 2009a, 171-174; 
Creese 2012. 

Cf Suda 6 875 Adler. 

This is the title given by Porph. in Ptol. Harm. 
22. 25 Diiring; in other passages the work is 
cited simply as Eicaywyy: cf Porph. in Ptol. 
Harm. 23. 24; 25. 9 Diring; see Rocconi 
2003; Creese 2010, 75-78, 214-233; Raffa 
2014, 251-252; it is likely that Porphyry cites 
Ptolemais from Didymus: see Barker 1989, 
239 n. 133. 

Barker 2009a, 181-190; quotations from 
Didymus: Porph. in Ptol. Harm. 26. 6-29; 27. 
17-28. 26; Raffa 2014, 258-262; Barker 2015, 
123-131; quotations from Ptolemais: Porph. 
in Ptol. Harm. 22. 22-23. 22; 23. 24-26. 6; 
25. 3-26. 5; Raffa 2014, 251-258; Barker 
2015, 112-123. 

Porph. in Ptol. Harm. 25. 14-16 (from 
Ptolemais, who cites only the opyavu«oi); 26. 
13-14 (from Didymus, who mentions them 
both). 

Barker 2009a, 182. 

See Barker 1994a, 66-73. 

Barker 2000. 

The documentation on them is collected and 
discussed in Barker 2007, 80-81 (Epigonus of 
Ambracia); 43-55, 78-79, 83-84, 152-154, 
194-195 (Eratocles); 81-83 (Agenor of 
Mytilene). 

Aristox. e], harm. 7. 19-21 Da Rios. 
Philochor. FGrHist 328 F 23 (ap. Athen. 14. 
637 f), for a discussion, see Barker 1982; West 
1992b, 341-342. 

Juba FGrHist 275 F 84 (ap. Athen 4. 183 c-d); 
Poll. 4. 59; West 1992b, 78-79; Barker 2007, 
80-81. 

Isocr. epist- 8. 
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Aristox. el, harm. 46. 10-12 Da Rios; West 
1992b, 226; Barker 2007, 53. 

Aristox. el harm. 46. 10-12 Da _ Rios; 
Artemon of Cassandria ap. Athen. 14. 636 c-f; 
see West 1992b, 226; Barker 2007, 74-75. 

See Barker 2007, 78-96. 

Rossi 2000, 172: ‘i materiali di vario tipo 
finalizzati all’insegnamento’. 

Aristox. ef harm. 51. 3-7 Da_ Rios: 
yapiCopevor 6& Toic idiMtaIc Kai TELlpMpEvor 
dr0dWdver dmOoALoEWés TL Epyov, transl. 
Barker 1989, 157. 

Barker 2007, 68-69. 

See Avezzu 1994; Lapini 1994; Brancacci 
2008; I have taken into account also the text 
of West 1992a; see Barker 2007, 69-72. 

Cf Phaen. fr. 32 Wehrli (ap. Athen. 8. 348 d); 
see Gilula 2000, Barker 2007, 76. 

Barker 2007, 76. 

Cf Theophr. Char. 5. 10: kai todto [scil. 76 
madoiotpisiov] mEpiov yprnvvoval  Toic 
OU0ddQOIG, TOIG GOMLOTHIC, TOIg OTAOLAYOIG, 
TOIs APHOViKoic Evertdeikvucbat Kai avTOS EV 
toic  émidsigteot totepov = Emelolévalt 
ovyKadnpévev iv’ sizy Tic TOV OeMpévav, StL 
tovtov éotiv 1 maAaiotpa. 

Barker 2007, 77. 

Plat. resp. 400 b 4—c 3. 

This paragraph is based on the detailed 
account and findings of Barker 1994a and 
Barker 2003. 

Nicom. ench. 1. 238-239 Jan. 

Cf Athen. 14. 624 c-626 a; Plut. non posse 
suay, vivi sec. Epic. 1095-1096. 

Rossi 1988a. 

Meriani 1988. 

Rossi 1988b and Pearson 1990 derive it from 
Aristoxenian doctrine; Calvié 2015 gives a 
different interpretation of it. 

Barker 1994b. 

On the importance in Greek antiquity of 
institutional control as a pivotal factor in 
determining the emergence or submersion of a 
text, see Ercolani 2014, 14 ff., and Nicolai 
2014, esp. 36. 

It is absolutely misleading (despite the 
presence of the root démos, ‘people’) to 
interpret in this sense some poetic 
expressions, such as the dpveiv sapmpata of 
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Stesichorus’ fragment (PMGF 212. 1-2 
Todds yp) Xapitov sapoapata KoarAucopov / 
dpveiv, ‘we must sing such public songs of the 
beautiful-haired Graces’) or the mévdnpL0<c 
Lovotky, quoted by Aristoxenus (fr. 124 
Wehrli, where the expression clearly refers to 
the ‘new music’ beloved by the crowd). 

Even when such ‘laws’ were not written: on 
this, see the fundamental study by Rossi 
197 1a. 

To use the words of Yatromanolakis 2009, 
263. On carmina popularia see also Cerrato 
1885, Neri 2003 and Palmisciano 2003. 

Serrao 1971; Rossi 1971b; Pretagostini 1992. 
A dominant aesthetic concept in the early 
Hellenistic age. 

In Poet. 1450 b Aristotle states that, of the 
elements which enrich tragedy, the most 
important is song-making (melopoiia). 

Pax 361 ®épe 81) Katid@, mi todo AiPouc 
adérCopev; 

Pax 428-430 Totta dpdcopev: od 8 Hiv, © 
Osdv ooda@tate, / GTTA ypI) MoEiv édEotac 
opace Snpiovpyikac / toAAG 8’ svdproEic 
bdrovpysiv 6vtas Hus Od KaKovc, 

For this reason, before the parodos, Trygaeus 
had asked the Chorus to take picks, levers and 
ropes to undertake the action, cf Pax 299 a> 
Taxiot’? das AaBdvtes Kai poxAodcs Kai 
oyotvia. 

Pax 458: “Ynotetvs 51) nic Koi KatayE TOIoW 
KOAQMS. 

On the possible scenic realizations of the cave, 
see Olson 1998, xliv—xlv. 

The hypothesis that the goddess, a mute 
character, was represented on stage by a statue 
(agalma) had already been advanced by 
ancient scholiasts: cf schol, in Plat. Apol. 19 c, 
which tells the story that Aristophanes was 
mocked by his contemporaries Eupolis and 
Plato comicus for this fact. 

From ipic = ‘leather strap’ or ‘rope’. 

Call. Hec. 68 Geider Koi mob tic avip 
ddaTnyOc inaiov. In Aristoph. Ran. 1297 we 
find a quotation of the ioviootpddov pLéAy 
(‘the water-drawer songs’). 

Trypho fr. 113 von Velsen (ap. Athen. 14. 618 
d). Cf Poll. 4. 58. 

For the text I follow Wilson 2007. 
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Confirmed also by schol. ad Aristoph. pacem 
459a (vet @ cia T: SinAt Kai eioOeotc (sic 
mepikon|v) cpuoaiav tod yopod Kai tod 
droKpitod év éxeiobécet Kai mapeKOéoel. Tr O 
cia, Lh: 7 dpoBaia att otpody KdAwV éoti 
18, éyei 58 sig Kai dvtOtpOdi éE Spoiav 
OPYOLévyV KOA@V). 

For the first hypothesis (koryphaios as chorus 
leader) see Sommerstein 2005 and Wilson 
2007; for the second hypothesis (Hermes as 
chorus leader) see Coulon 1980, Platnauer 
1964, Zimmermann 1987, Olson 1998. 

The anapaestic rhythmical foot has an equal 
ratio between the up- and the down-beat, the 
former preceding the latter. 

Arist. Quint. de mus. 2; 15, 82. 4 ff. W.-I. 
(transl. Barker 1989). 

Arist. Quint. de mus. 2. 15, 82. 15 ff. W.-I. 
(transl. Barker 1989). 

Aristoph. Pax 473-485 and 500-511. 

For a use of the anapaestic monometer as 
exhortation, see also Aristoph. Thesm. 953 
and Eccl. 478. 

Even if the unresolved long elements of the 
iambi suggest a regular and not particularly 
rushed rhythmic tempo. 

Arist. Quint. de mus. 2. 15, 83. 2 ff. W.-I. 
(transl. Barker 1989). 

Parker 1997, 274. 

Parker 1997, 275. 

On this topic see Li Causi 2004. 

The vocabulary, as well as the technique of 
fishing, is of Arabic origin, introduced during 
the Arab domination of Sicily. 

From Latin adsumo. 

It is possible to listen to examples of cialoma 
at http://www. youtube.com/watch? 
v=uTC2SsXXLFs, https://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=mZEBLKruSuE, and http:// 
www.youtube.com/ watch?v= bpdcpcg-aAA. 
For a wider survey of the topic see Rocconi 
2010 and Rocconi 2013. 

On this see Hunter 1996, esp. 1-13. 

Aristoph. Ran. 1301-1307 (transl. Henderson 
2008). 

Most probably it was staged between 424 and 
415 BCE (for a detailed discussion of the 
various hypotheses proposed see Distilo 2012, 
1-6). 
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Cf Aristoph. ran. 1063 f. (talking about 
Euripides): ‘First, you made your royals wear 
rags, so that they’d strike people as being 
piteous’ (transl. Henderson 2008). 

See Karanika 2014, whose main interest is 
women’s oral tradition and how it is reflected 
in ancient Greek poetry; see especially ibid. 
91 ff., where the author discusses the 
Euripidean characterization of Electra’s 
character stating explicitly that ‘this particular 
lament [...] combines elements of the work- 
song tradition’ (93). 

See the avyp vddatnyoc of Callimachus’ 
Hecale quoted atn. 15. 

Leydi 1973; Magrini 1990; Del Giudice 1994. 
In one of the most famous arrangements of 
this ballad, the refrain names several varieties 
of vegetables together with their prices: 
‘Ravanei remulas barbabietuli e spinas tré 
palanchi al mas’. According to some 
interpretations, quotations of herbs and 
flowers in the refrain may have indicated that 
the story in the song could have had more or 
less explicit erotic contents: in essence, these 
words were used as a code to warn people 
against possible double meanings in the text 
of the song. 

Recent and significant critical editions of the 
play include Diggle 1981 (followed here), 
Kovacs 1988, and Basta Donzelli 1995. For a 
detailed discussion of the text of this monody, 
see Distilo 2012, 57 ff; for its metrical 
interpretation, De Poli 2011, 115 ff. 
Pordomingo 1994, 323 f. 

Transl. Cropp 20132. 

See what Electra herself says at 215: yovaikec, 
éFéBnv Opnvypatov. 

De Poli 2012, 131. 

According to Greek theorists, there were three 
rhythmic genera: one called double (whose 
thesis and arsis stand at a double ratio, 2:1), 
one called equal (in which thesis and arsis 
were of equal duration, e.g. 2:2), and one 
called hemiolic (the two parts being in the 
ratio of 3:2). 

Arist. Quint. de mus. 2. 15, 83. 8 W.-I. (transl. 
Barker 1989). 

Martinelli 1995, 250. 

Karanika 2014, 91: ‘Electra’s performance in 


Euripides’ Electra includes the representation 
of a work-song genre that stirs the character 
toward action’ (italics mine). 

879 See De Poli 2012, 132 ff. 


